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The Mexican Cotton Textile Industry 


Mills Largely Controlled by French and Spanish and Equipped with English Machinery—With Settled 
Conditions Should Expand—Opportunities for American Engineers and Machinery 


T is estimated that Mexico has at 
present about 110 cotton mills, con- 
taining 750,000 spindles and 24,500 
looms. Virtually there has been no 
increase in the size of the industry since 


1908. It will therefore be seen that the 
average mill has 6,818 spindles and 223 


oms. 

\s is the case with other industries in 
Mexico, the control is, with insignificant 
exceptions, in the hands of foreigners. 
lhe larger mills are owned by the same 
rench interests who also own the dry 
oods stores throughout the Republic. 
The remaining mills, except one in 
Puebla owned by W. O. Jenkins, are 
wned by Spanish firms and individuals. 

Textile Centers 

The city of Puebla (situated about 
half way between Vera Cruz and Mexico 
ity) and its vicinity, has some sixty 
mills of all sizes, so that this section may 
be considered at the present time as the 
heart of the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry. Orizaba, which, because of its 
damp climate, has been called the Man- 
chester of Mexico, contains the next 
number of spindles. Atlixco, 
Mexico City, and Guadalajara, to the 

irthwest, each several mills. 
\ll of the largest and most important 

tton mill firms in Mexico have an office 
n Mexico City, even though the manu- 
icturing plant or plants are located else- 
where. 
Political and Economic Features © 

The unsettled political conditions 
which have existed in Mexico since 1910 
have naturally had their effect on the 
expansion and development of the cotton 

anufacturing industry, and are consid- 
red by some to be the most important 


largest 


contains 


cause of the stunted growth since the 
ne of Diaz. Nor has this element 
eased to operate; in fact, practically 


he only reason given the writer during 
s recent trip in Mexico by manufac- 
irers for non-expansion at present was 
he political uncertainty. For instance, 
hile the writer was in Orizaba, where 
he two largest mills in the State of 
era Cruz, and in fact in the whole of 
\fexico, are located, the State Legisla- 
re passed a law which practically 
1ounted to the following: 
Fifty per cent of the profits from in- 
istrial enterprises in the State of Vera 
iz were to be given annually to the 
rkers, this law to be retroactive to 
N7 
ven though this law does not finally 
into effect, or if it does for that mat- 
will not and cannot be honestly 
forced; but so long as such stumbling 
cks are possible and even probable, 
inufacturers will hesitate to increase 


* Of the Foreign 
ene & C 
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or Silk Mills—Despite Inefficiency, Mills Have Made Money 


By H. B. Hoskins* 


their plants and enlarge their financial successfully as it has the lines which it 


commitments. took over in 1917. 

As regards the taxation by the national Exchange and Interest Rates 
government, this is considered quit In view of the fact that there is as 
bearable up to the present, and appears yet no central banking system, no im 
to be less than that paid industrial portant stock exchange and no govern 


MEXICAN MARKET FOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 

“The general feeling among manufacturers in Mexico is that 
the cotton industry is in line for further expansion as soon as 
the political situation, especially as it refers to the United States, 
is settled. Though practically all the coarser products are now 
supplied locally, there remains a large importation of the finer 
goods, part of which they feel might well be made in Mexico. 
Many of the mills are old and contain antiquated machinery 
which will have to be scrapped. In view of the prosperity of 


recent years many of them are in a good position financially to 


carry out the changes they have in mind. 

“ The opportunity for American engineers and machinery man- 
ufacturers will come only when the expansion and development 
of the industry occurs. Replacements and small orders will nat- 
urally go to those who already hold the trade, but when new 
plants are to be established and additional mills are to be 
equipped, Americans will have their chance provided they make 
a study of the field in advance and are ready to supply services 
and machinery suited to local conditions. Mexico is a field worth 
cultivating, and the necessary preliminary work cannot be begun 
too soon.” 





plants in the United States. As yet, ment bank issue, what banking there 
there have been no serious taxes on is is along rather rigid lines. A system 
profits, especially on the enormous ones ased along the lines of our Federal Re 
made between 1917 and 1920 serve system has been proposed and will 
In fact, the Mexican government is no doubt be functioning in due time 
most anxious to see the textile indus Meanwhile there is one important fact 
try within the country expand and _ especially noteworthy as compared with 
develop, and to that end has as Europe There is at present no paper 
sisted by a_ tariff policy growingly money in use in Mexico; gold and cet 
protective in character \s recently tain subsidiary coins are used, so that 
as July 1, 1921, a further rise n Mexican exchange remains at close t 
the tariff, as high as 50 per cent on cet its parity 1 peso equalling $.50 U.S 
tain textile goods, was effected so that it Since the average interest rate in the 
is almost impossible to import into Mex- Mexican market loans varies from 
ico low-grade cotton goods profitably 12 per cent 20 per cent a year, no 
Che long-continued inefficiency of the concern of any standing can afford to 
transportation system of Mexico with borrow in that market if it has any avail- 
its resulting congestion at all ports and able credit elsewhere. On the whole, the 


border railheads has in a way helped the textile concerns 
local manufacturers, for dry goods 
merchants were frequently forced to buy 
the local products available or 


without. Several of the larg 


financially sound and 
rely forced to the local 

The larger firms maintain bal- 
n some cases running as high as 
hundred thousand with 


are 


are ra borrow in 


nels 
market. 


to go ances, | 


r mills. in several dollars 


fact, found it profitable to own their own foreign banks in Mexico, but more often 
railroad engines and cars, both for mov- of late these are maintained with New 
ing their raw materials to the mills and York banks 

carrying their finished goods to the local Mill Ownership and Management 
markets. However, the transportation As previously mentioned, the owner- 
system is somewhat better than formerly, ship of the textile mills in Mexico lies 
and in due time will no doubt improve almost entirely in the hands of French 


further. It was a surprise to many that or Spanish nationals. In the case of the 
the Mexican government could run as French, the same people own the large 


Political 
Few Wool 





department stores throughout the coun- 


try; in fact, their strength is sucl 





should they decide to boycott < mill 
would practically mean bankrupt 
that mill. 

In view of the extent of for nc 
trol, it is not unnatural t nd that a 
the larger mills and man { the small 
ones are stock companies, e\ whe 
the control remains with one tamil 

Mill management on the whole is q 
inefficient as viewed fron Am an 
standards. Most of the managers ar 
foreigners; so are many ot th rseers 
but often they have not the n pra 
tical knowledge based on pe l « 
perience that one would xm 
Only one or tw the mills i 
a pretense olf a cost accounting system, 
and usually this is largely an amateur 
affair of a hit-or-miss ‘ Inefh 
ciency and waste are un S On the 
other hand, it should be noted that th 
management, otten cons! 
man with clerical assistan | rms 
all the functions. Yet, despit this 
should be remembered that the mills 
have made money and are idered 
profitable investments—a 25 p it. re 
urn on one's oney 1s not nsid 
it all exceptional 

Labor Situation 

Practically all the common mill la 
is Mexican, inefficient, | al unin 
telligent, vet showing a certain mechan- 
ical ability at times quite surprising. In 
certain mills, for example, until strict 
regulations were announced and en- 
forced, men would work till th had 
accumulated enough money n which 
they could live out the week 1 ther 
rest till the next week began or till theit 
money had run out 

However, wages, until the last thre 
vears, were so low that this was not an 
enormous problem, and there was a larg 
enough supply of help, such as it was 
Now a serious problet s at hand 
thaf though through a series of ses 
wages are at least 85 per cent ab pre- 
war labor is as inefficient a ind no 
one has yet dared to cut the wages for 
fear of strikes and labor trouble. It 
was impossible to get detailed ires of 
payment for each job in the mill, but 
several. sources confirmed thi timate 
that the average wage paid to spinners 
per 48-hour week was from $6.00 to 
$9.00 U. S., while weavers might t as 


high as $10.00 
knew American conditions est 


wh ) 
imated the 


One manufacturet 


comparative efficiency of American and 
Mexican help as about 3 to 1, and f 

this reason claimed that Mexican labor 
was extremely expensive. Incidentally 
this 48-hour week has been in effect it 


Mexico 


for somewhat over a 


(Continued on page 101) 
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A CHRISTMAS HOPE 


“<p! \CE on earth”—how tremendously greater 

the significance of this time-old phrase at 
Christmas-tide this year than during the troublous 
period through which this old world has but recently 
sincerely can we as Americans ex- 
clain Good will toward men” and how much it 
means aS an augury for the 
spirit inspire the 


future. May such a 


thought and action of all who 


ac the S¢ words 
+ + * 


OPEN PRICE DECISION ABSURDITY 


] l’ is probably too early to forecast the effect of 
the Supreme Court decision issued this week on 
s0-cal pen price” associations in the textile 


ndustry (he Court upholds the decision of the 


Lower Federal Court of April, 1920, which granted 
njunction against the American Hardwood Man 


forbidding this association 





urers’ Association 
greements or to distribute statistical 
and ordering it to “ abandon all efforts 


whatever having the purpose or tendency to enhance 


this quotation would seem to lie the kernel of 


Upon whether textile organiza- 
tions coming under the description 


the whole situation 


or open price 
lations are banded together for the purpose of 
cing or maintaining prices would seem to de 
pend their legality under the pronouncement of the 


If the functions an open price association are 
conduct what in the final analysis can be termed 

super news service, comprehending prompt and 
omplete reporting of prices after they have been 
ndependently named by the members of such asso 


ition and the compilation of statistics of produ 


n nsumption, etc., they do nothing more than 
would be done by a perfect news service if this wer¢ 
perat n bulletin form, reporting price changes as 
kly as th ire made and also disseminating ab 
lt Statistics regarding trade or in 
istry lhe decision of the Supreme Court seems 
assul that these reports have a tendency to 
uintain or enhance prices and that they can never 
ha the opposite effect From the experience of 
hose w hay en intimately associated with 
xt pen price associations this assumption is 
ridic S l as far from the truth. It is also 
ncorrect to assume that publication of statistical 
eports must always force the trade to unite in con 
erted action. This likewise has been proven con 
trary to facts in the conduct of open price asso 
ciations in this industry. That the activities of such 
associations have had a tendency to stabilize prices 
id that, therefore, they have been of benefit t 
the buyers as well as the sellers is generally con- 
eded 
Where the open pr plan has been adopted in 
he tex 3) ++ le YI ] 1 


re organizations have con- 
tinued under this plan, utmost caution has been 
used to eliminate all effort for or appearance of 
combined action Not onlv have 
cautioned against the 


members ‘been 


illegality of such operations 
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but they have gone to extremes in preventing the 
possibility of co-operation in the matter of prices. 

Furthermore, they have taken the precaution to 
make public their findings, especially with regard to 
production reports and statistics of the industry. In 
this activity they have been encouraged by the execu- 
tive department of the Government interested in the 
development of business and herein lies the incon- 
sistency of the recent decision. It would appear 
absurd that this department should use its best 
endeavors to secure statistical information regard- 
ing the status of various industries with a view to 
eliminating undue overproduction and violent price 
changes when another department declares such a 
policy and practice illegal. 

If the decision is to be construed as meaning that 
open price associations are to be abandoned in the 
textile trade the likelihood of a return to ruinous 
competition, so glaring a fault of commercial activity 
in the past, is to be apprehended. Until, however, 
specific pronouncement regarding the continuance 
of present practices by textile open price associa- 
tions is made it is to be hoped that these organiza- 
tions, secure in the confidence that they have done 
nothing illegal, will continue to function for the 
benefit of their membership. 

* * * 


THAT PROPOSED COTTON TARIFF 


* has been intimated that opposition to a moder- 
ate protective tariff (not 20c., which is prepos- 
terous) on raw cotton longer than 1% inches by 
any who favor adequate protection on manufac- 
tured goods is inconsistent. It is contended that 
most wool manufacturers and their representatives 
favor fair protection to domestic wool growers, and 
that cotton manufacturers should be as liberal to 
cotton growers 

We agree that such opposition would be incon- 
sistent if there were a close similarity between the 
marketing of these two textile raw materials. The 
fact that the sole market for domestic wool is in 
this country has been used as a plausible argument 
for tariff protection, and this protection has tended 
to raise the cost of wool growing to a basis so 
much above that of foreign countries that much 
of the domestic wool cannot be sold in free com- 
petition with similar foreign sorts at a profit. 

The domestic raw cotton industry, on the other 
hand, has been developed to meet the demands and 
competitive conditions of world markets and a 
tariff for protective purposes, therefore, could not 
be effective. It could prove of no benefit whateve1 
to domestic growers, but, unless accompanied by 
adequate compensatory duties upon yarns and 
fabrics, would prove a serious burden to manufac- 
turers who must import certain cottons not raised 
n this country 

That has been the effect of the seven cent emer 
gency tariff on cotton longer than 13¢ inches, and 
its effect upon manufacturers would have been more 
serious if there had been a more active consuming 
demand for fine count yarns and other products 
Importations of Sakelarides Egyptian cotton have 
been largely cut off, and English prices now quoted 
on fine count yarns and fabrics are far below do- 
mestic prices 

Pima cotton is the intended beneficiary of this 
duty, but neither in Pima prices nor sales is any 
benefit visible thus far. This is not strange, for 
Pima, although one of the longest cottons grown 
and presumably best adapted for use in the very 
finest counts, has been used until this season almost 
exclusively in 23s tire cloth yarn. Much shorter 
and cheaper domestic and Egyptian cottons are now 
found satisfactory for tire yarns, and Pima growers 
are beginning to recognize that, if they are to create 
a demand for their cotton that will net them a 
profit on top of their enormously high costs, it 
must come from spinners who can utilize the extra 
long staple of Pima to advantage 

And now we approach the crux of this state 
ment of fact that demonstrates the utter absurdity 


t 
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and futility of the protection sought by Pima 
growers. Approximately 90 per cent. of the spin- 
ners who require a cotton as long as Pima, and of 
a fineness, spirality, evenness and character claimed 
for that cotton by certain exports, are loéated in 
England and France. This being the case, of what 
possible advantage can it be to Pima growers to 
penalize domestic manufacturers who want to use 
Sakelarides and rough Peruvian? The only logical 
reply is one that we do not believe Pima growers 
will care to make and that is that Pima has noth- 
ing but length to recommend it. We hope that 
the Pima growers will not be forced into such an 
admission, and that they will be successful in 
demonstrating to English, French and domestic fine 
count spinners that they have a cotton that in 
length, fineness, spirality, evenness and character 
is the superior of all other cottons excepting pos- 
sibly Island Sea Islands and St. Kitt’s Sea Islands, 
both of which are grown in such a small way as 
to be unimportant competitors. 

A tariff on Pima cotton could not be protective, 
would raise little revenue, and would tend to stim- 
ulate imports of fine count yarns and goods, and 
discourage their production in this country. Fail- 
ure of protectionists to oppose such a tariff would 
be the height of inconsistency. 


. » . 


THE GERMAN MENACE IS REAL 
MPORTERS realize that it is useless to try to 
deny the fact that ridiculously low wages and a 
depreciated currency give German manufacturers a 
dominant position in export trade, but would have 
us believe that the difficulty or impossibility of 
obtaining sufficient supplies of raw materials will 
largely nullify the other competitive advantages. 

Characteristic of these claims is a statement re- 
ported to have been made to the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce by Silas H. Strawn, chairman of 
the board of directors of Montgomery, Ward & Co., 
to the effect that American manufacturers need have 
no apprehension of this country being over-run with 
cheap German goods, because the Germans haven't 
money to buy much raw material and will not ask 
credits because exchange may make payment im 
possible when obligations must be met 

So far as textile raw materials are concerned 
this statement is absolutely false. Germany’s cot 
ton takings from this country for the season ot 
1920-1921 were 1,281,237 bales, as compared with 
1,736,686 for Great Britain. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that, on December 3, cotton stocks 
in Bremen and afloat for that port aggregated 
$51,000 bales, while, according to a report of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, “some manufac 
turers are supplied for three months or more.” The 
same report of the Department of Commerce 1 
authority for the statement that “stocks for the 
woolen industry are apparently normal, the imports 
of wool this year having been about 75 per cent ot 
pre-war imports.” Published reports of TExtILi 
Wortp’s German correspondents amply confirm these 
figures and effectually refute the claims of importer 
as far as textile raw materials are concerned. 

Unless an adequate tariff barrier is soon provided 
this country will be flooded with cheap German 
cottons, woolens, hosiery and fancy knit goods for 
which orders are now being placed by a_ smal! 
army of American buyers. A tariff that would b: 
adequate to protect us against the products of Eng 
lish and French mills would be ineffectual in the 
case of the much cheaper German goods sold ot 
the basis of a depreciated mark. Even the Ameri 
can valuation system will not equalize fully th 


competitive advantage that Germany has over 


England, France and other countries having highe 
production costs and less depreciated currencies 
but it is the most scientific and adequate remedy 
for this tariff exigency that has been proposed and 
it behooves domestic manufacturers to fight to the 
last ditch for its retention in the pending tariff bill 
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Defends American Dyes 





Manufacturer Says Many Complaints Re- 
sult from Use of Unsuitable Dyes 


December 17, 1921. 
Editor, TextILE Wor.p: 

Many department stores are circulat- 
ing the report that they cannot guaran- 
tee fabrics because they are dyed with 
American dyes; even the undertakers 
are, innocently no doubt, helping along 
this German propaganda. A few weeks 
ago black gloves were passed out, in 
Somerville, N. J., to the pallbearers at a 
funeral, and it was explained that they 
would stain the hands black, but the 
undertaker could not help it because they 
were dyed with American dyes. The 
truth of the matter is as follows. These 
gloves would run about three thousand 
pairs to the hundred pounds. This num- 
ber of gloves could have been dyed with 
six pounds of direct cotton black of per- 
fectly good quality, which could be 
bought at 55c per pound, which would 
cost about $.001 per pair of gloves. As 
a matter of fact, the gloves were prob- 
ably simply dipped in a gasoline solution 
of nigrosine, to all intents and purposes 
a liquid shoe blacking. 

Well known silk hosiery is now 
being dyed with the direct cotton black 
referred to above. These socks run 1500 
pair toa 100 lbs. Six pounds of dye are 
used. The cost per pair is $.0022. Re- 
tail price of socks is probably 90c to 
$1.00 per pair. The manufacturer of 
socks was offered and refused to accept 
a high grade fast developed black be- 
cause it would cost about $.01% per 
pair. He was not interested in the fast 
black because, as he expressed it, he 
“could get by” with the cheap black. 

A very large mill producing linings 
refused to use a fast dye because errors 
in their dyehouse could not be corrected 
if the fast dye were used. In this case 
the fast dye cost about the same as the 
fugitive dye preferred, but the fugitive 
color could be discharged and the stock 
re-dyed, if for any reason the customer 
was not satisfied with the exact shade. 

A large hosiery manufacturer told me 
that the trade requirements in exact 
match of shade in the hosiery business 
were such that fast dyes became imprac- 
tical from a commercial point of view, 
and that it had been tried again and 
again, but for commercial reasons hac 
been given up as impractical. 

We are selling to a knitting mill manu- 
facturing hosiery a dye which will not 
stand soapsuds. We have told them 
this repeatedly and offered to substitute 
a dye very nearly the same shade, and 
price, which would be almost absolutely 
fast. They are not interested and have 
used some thousands of pounds and are 
still using the fugitive dye. 

Another hosiery manufacturer was of- 
fered by us a fast developed black. They 
are using the cheapest direct black on 
the market and are entirely satisfied. 

Unjust to Dye Maker 

I do not wish to antagonize my own 
ustomers, but it certainly is unjust to 
the dye manufacturer to circulate such 
mis-information as referred to above. 
We are making a very largeenumber of 
exceedingly fast dyes in America and 
the dyers could use them if they wanted 
to. Furthermore the German dyes were 
not guaranteed before the war. Refer 
to the book on cotton colors issued by 
the Farbenfabriken, 1909. I will turn to 
any page at random. For instance page 
23: At the bottom of the description 
of the dye there given occur the words: 
‘Ohne Verbindlichkeit,” “Without Guar- 


(Continued on page 99) 
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Open Price Decision 


Supreme Court Renders Adverse Verdict 
in Hardwood Association Case 


WasHINGTON, D. C—The Supreme 
Court of the United States on Decem- 
ber 19, handed down a _ decision 
in case No. 71 of the American Column 
and Lumber Company against the 
United States. The decision, which was 
6 to 3, held illegal the so-called open 
price plan of the Hardwood Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and while 
it dealt with this particular association, 
it establishes a precedent and will be 
used as such by the Department of 
Justice. The decision is so sweeping that 
it is said that it will include all of the 
trade association of the United States 
which gather statistics of costs, etc. 

The Supreme Court in its decision 
affirmed the decision of the Federal 
Court for the western district of Ten- 
nessee which granted an injunction for- 
bidding the operation of the trade 
bureau as a combination in restraint of 
trade in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law. The majority opinion was 
read by Associate Justice Clarke and 
Associate Justice Holmes, Brandeis and 
McKenna dissented. 

In the majority opinion the Court, 
speaking through Associate Justice 
Clarke, said that it was clear that the 
purpose of the trade bureau and _ its 
method of operation indicated a plain 
intent to control production and fix 
prices by concerted efforts among the 
members of the Association, and that 
after its organization, the prices for the 
different classes of lumber increased, 
and that this increase at least partly 
was due to the efforts of the trade 
bureau. The decision of the Court is a 
victory for the Department of Justice, 
which considerably will strengthen its 
hand in dealing with other trade asso- 
ciations. 

The dissenting opinion, joined in by 
Justices Brandeis, McKenna _ and 
Holmes, is of vital moment. It points 
to an inconsistency in that here the 
Court declines to permit many interests 
to employ a joint facility while in the 
Steel Shoe Machinery and other cases, 
it permitted the facility of information 
to be employed by a single great cor- 
poration. Such a decision, it is pointed 
out, invites the frustrated lumber deal- 
ers to a vast consolidation which would 
centralize control more than ever the 
open price association would 

The opinion holds out the sugges- 
tion that this decision seems to lead in 
the direction of a similar suppression 
of the information enjoyed jointly by 
financiers and business men. sttch in- 
formation as stock market reports. 

The majority decision. has the fol- 
lowing to say in connection with the 
effects of the reports which were pub- 
lished by the Association: 

“In the presence of this record it is 
futile to argue that the purpose of the 
‘Plan’ was simply to furnish those en- 
geged in this industry, with widely scat- 
tered units, the equivalent of such in- 
formation as is contained in the news- 
paper and Government publications 
with respect to the market for com- 
modities sold on boards of trade or 
stock exchanges. One distinguishing 
and sufficient difference is that the pub- 
lished reports go to both the seller 
and buyer but these reports go to the 
seller only; and another is that there 
is no skilled interpreter of the pub- 
lished reports, such as we have in this 
case, to insistently recommend harmony 
of action likely to prove profitable in 
proportion as it is unitedly pursued.” 


Dye Agreement Discontinued 


Arrangement Between State Department 
and Textile Alliance, Inc., Cancelled 


Advices from Washington early this 
week stated that the arrangement be- 
tween the State Department and the 
Textile Alliance, Inc., whereby the latter 
acted as importing and distributing 
agency for reparation dyes has been dis- 
continued. Up to the time of going to 
press, the Textile Alliance, Inc., made 
no official statement on the matter, ex- 
cept to confirm the above. 

This development has no effect on the 
licensing of dye importations as pro- 
vided for in the Emergency Tariff Act. 
The latter function is in the hands of 
the Treasury Department. The State 
Department through the War Trade 
Section formerly granted licenses for 
importation of dyes but this function 
was transferred to the Dye and Chem- 
ical Section, Division of Customs, 
Treasury Department. The only inter- 
est which the State Department retained 
in dyestuffs was the distribution of 
stocks of reparation dyes and in this 
connection the Textile Alliance, Inc., 
has acted as the sole distributing 
agency. The termination of the ar- 
rangement between the State Depart- 
ment and the Textile Alliance, Inc., 
leaves the method of distributing re- 
paration dyes in the future doubtful. 

It has been suggested in the trade that 
possibly the Reparation Commission will 
wish to make a private arrangement with 
the Textile Alliance, Inc., for the dis- 
tribution of reparation dyes but no defi- 
nite information regarding possibilities 
along this line can be obtained at the 
present writing. 


To Extend Dye Census 

Following out the resolution passed 
at its last meeting expressing apprecia- 
tion of the service rendered by the 
Tariff Commission through its annual 
census on dyes and expressing the hope 
that the commission would be able to 
extend this service to include all the 
branches of synthetie organic chemical 
manufacture represented by its mem- 
bers, the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States has held negotiations with 
the Tariff Commission and has found 
the commission in hearty agreement with 
this idea. It has practically been de- 
cided that the census will include phar- 
maceuticals and fine organic chemicals. 


More Steam Behind Tariff 

WasuHincton, D. C.—The tariff situ 
ation has changed materially in Wash- 
ington recently. Whereas there was a 
determined effort to “stall” off the en- 
actment of the tariff bill possibly until 
after the November elections, the 
effort now is to enact the bill into law 
as early as possible so that it may be 
operating smoothly before the Novem- 
ber elections. There is no doubt that 
Congress has learned that industry was 
not willing to wait such a long time 
for a tariff law and therefore the sud 
den reversal of attitude, though action 
is not expected before May 1. 





Receivership Discontinued 

The temporary receivers appointed five 
wecks ago for the New Jersey Worsted 
Spinning Co., Garfield, N. J., were dis- 
missed by Judge C. J. Lynch of the 
U. S. District Court in Newark, N. J., 
on Saturday of last week. The dis- 
agreement between the management and 
two large stockholders has been settled. 
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No Wage Reduction 





Unchanged Wages for Coming Season As- 
sured to American Woolen Co. Help 


In a holiday message to the employes 
of the American Woolen Co., published 
in the current issue of The A. W. Em- 
ployes’ Booster, President William M. 
Wood expresses the belief that business 
prospects will brighten after the turn 
of the year, and assures his employes 
that “ wages for the coming season are 
not to be reduced.” 

The full text of President Wood's 
message is as follows: 

To the Employes of the 
Woolen Company 
Greetings: 

“Last year at this Christmas Season, 
when we addressed you, the mills of the 
American Woolen Company were prac- 
tically shut down. Now they are run- 
ning to full capacity. We wrote con- 
fidently at that time that the period of 
readjustment would be of short dura- 
tion. By March the American Woolen 
Company was receiving more orders 
than it could possibly fill, and our mills 
have been running ever since to full 
capacity. Your attitude in realizing the 
situation and accepting the reduction in 
wages had much to do with this happy 
state of affairs. Through your co-oper- 
ation our company was able to price its 
goods low enough to meet the keen 
competition and to get these large orders 
and to provide for you the steady em- 
ployment which you have enjoyed for 
the last nine months. 

“The American Woolen Company has 
been more fortunate in this respect than 
the general business of the country 
would seem to warrant. On every hand 
there has been a great deal of unem- 
ployment. The business of manufactur 
ers in our own lines has been more or 
less irregular, but you have had steady 
work. Truly, in reviewing the past 
vear, we have much to be grateful for 

“We are about to enter upon a new 
We are advised that 
many of our competitors are badly in 
need of work and we have every reaso1 
to expect the sharpest competition. 

“We hear vague rumors of a reduc- 
tion in wages. Among some of our 
customers there seems to be a delusion 
that prices for goods must be lower, 
notwithstanding that raw materials and 
wool particularly are higher and grow 
ing still higher in price. The present 
tariff on wool practically amounts to a1 
embargo and this has the tendency of 
inflating wool prices in this country. 


American 


season’s business. 


“There is an outstanding obstacle 
which we would call your attention and 
which threatens the maintenance of the 
present standard of wages in the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company: the competition 
of certain mills in other states than 
Massachusetts where hours are longe: 
than those in the American Woolen 
Company and where wages are less 
This must occur to you as an unfair 
competition and one that affects you 
very directly 

“Tt is true that just now things 
not look altogether bright, still we d 
not share the pessimism that seems 
abound in textile circles. As we just 
said, there are vague rumors of a re- 
duction in wages. 


“We cannot foresee the future, but 
we at this time can see no reason for a 
reduction, and our directors believe we 


can maintain the present wages for the 
coming season and a further reduction 
is farthest from their thoughts 

“You may, therefore, put your minds 


(Continued on page 104) 
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character has resulted in the loss of a 
great deal of business in other lines 
Increase in Imports 

‘I am filing with your committee a 
chart showing the increase in importa 
tion of silk woven goods under the op 
eration of the laws of 1913. The aver 
age importation for the five years pre 
vious to 1914 amounted to 9,000,000 
square yards per year; the average fot 
the five years from 1915 to 1919 was 
approximately 25,000,000 square yards: 
the importations for the years 1919 and 
1920 about 38,000,000 square yards. 

“T will present your committee with 
charts which were prepared last Spring 
showing the percentage of idle looms 
for the years 1920 and 1921 in the 
United States. I have not been able to 
get complete statistics to complete thes« 
charts up to the present time, but for 
the month of November the report in- 
dicates that the number of looms ri 
ported idle is just about the same as it 
was when this chart terminated last 
April. It appears from this that of the 
looms of the principal manufacturers of 
the country, 25% are idle. Those of 
the 75% which are operating, are oper 
ating upon reduced time, on a basis 
which is estimated to produce very littl 
over 50° of the full production of the 
industry. The conditions of the indus 
try are very bad, there have been a 
great many failures, and any additional 
trouble would precipitate a serious situ 
ation. At the present time the records 
for failures in the last months hav: 
beaten all previous records of the trad« 

Effect of Exchange Situation 

“While the worst competition of the 
silk industry is to be met from Japan, 
the competition of some branches of th 
industry is chiefly with Europe up t 
the present time, and here the ques 
tion of foreign exchange has come in 
to complicate the situation and _ still 
further to increase the severity of com 
petition 

0. D. Frost Heard 

O. D. Frost of the Champlain Silk 
Mills appeared before the Finance Com- 
mittee on Saturday in connection with 
paragraphs 1201 and 1202 of the tariff 
bill, relating to the spun silk industry 
Mr. Frost endorsed the sentiments 
which were expressed by Mr. Cheney of 
the Silk Association of America on 
Friday 

The Fordney bill as it passed the 
House carried a duty of 35% on par- 
tially manufactured silk, the catch-all 
clause providing for a duty of 25% ad 
valorem. Mr. Frost contended that this 
duty was too low and asked for 55 cents 
per pound and 35% ad valorem. He 
spoke at some length to the committee 
regarding the Japanese manufacture of 
spun silk, and said that imports reached 
the United States at lower price than 
the cost of production. 

Samuel Kridel of J. Kridel Sons & 
Co., New York, told the committee that 
since the imports constitute only about 
6% of consumption they have little ef 
fect on the whole product, and act as a 
stimulant to the American manufac- 
turers. His views conflicted with those 
expressed by Mr. Cheney, as to. the 
effect of the silk imports on the Amer 
ican industry 

F. E. Kip Asks Revision 

F. E. Kip of the Salts Textile Com- 

pany also appeared before the com 


¢ i 
mittee on Saturday and asked that the 


“17 


silk rates in the Fordney bill be very 
materially revised. Taken as a whole 


Mr. Kip asked the committee to rais¢ 
the rates 1n the silk schedule fre m 2! % 


to 7“ over those in the Fordney bill as 
those finally adopted by the House. He 
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talked at some length on hatter’s plush 
and asked the committee that this item, 
which carries a duty of 10 per cent, be 
stricken from the sundries schedule and 
be inserted in the silk schedule. Mr. 
Kip told the committee also of the 
European spun silk trust, and contended 
that their cost of production is very 
much less than the cost of production 
in the United States because it is an 
integrated unit. 

Unreasonably high protective import 
duties on silk would result not only in 
the unwarranted increased costs of silk 
goods but would put fifty millions of 
dollars into the pockets of the silk 
manufacturers of the United States at 
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the expense of working women and 
families of moderate means, H. E. Miles, 
chairman of the Fair Tariff League, a 
protective organization representing 1,- 
500,000 farmers, wage earners, manu- 
facturers, merchants, consumers, 
told the Finance Committee. 

“Silk is not a luxury, Mr. Miles ex- 
plained to the committes “Tf such 
rates are made the manufacturers 
here demand many who actually need to 
wear silk garments would forced to 
refrain from purchasing them. Those 
who would purchase would be forced to 
the proper 
purchasing price or an amount equal t 
fifty million dollars a 


and 


as 


be 


pay 50 per cent more than 


vear.”’ 


Carded Woolen Mfrs. Brief 





Association Asks for Ad Valorem Duties on Wool and Manu- 
factures 


HE brief submitted by the Carded 

Woolen Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to the Senate Finance Committee 
n the course of the hearings on the 
wool schedule last week, referred to in 
the last issue of TeExTILE WorLpD, was in 
part as follows: 

The Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation asks that the tariff on wool, 
wool by-products, reclaimed wool, and 
partly wholly manufactured wool 
goods be based on value. We make this 
request because specific duties based on 
any unit of weight or measure are un- 
fair when levied on products varying so 
widely in value as do wool and manu- 
fractures of wool. The money value of 
a pound of wool is the measure of its 
value for manufacturing purposes, and 
consequently is the only basis for a 
tariff that is fair to all. If the duty is 
specific it is certain to be unequal and 
unjust, discriminating against one class 

f users and conferring special favors 
on others. For these reasons we ask 
that all duties placed on wool and manu- 
factures of wool, on what we sell as 
well as what we buy, shall be ad valorem 
and adequately protective for the wool 
zrowing and wool manufacturing in- 
lustries. 

The effect of placing a uniform 
specific duty on grease wool subject to 
such wide variations in value is self- 
evident. It results in enormous varia 
tions in the ad valorem equivalents 


or 


Specific Duty on Scoured Wool 

\s has already been pointed out the 
value of unwashed wool depends on two 
principal factors; its shrinkage in scour- 
ng and what for convenience we will 
all quality. Scouring eliminates the 
shrinkage factor. Wide variations in 
alue per pound still persist after the 
grease, dirt and other soluble materials 
been removed from the fiber by 
This is shown by 30,644 
ales of scoured wool sold at London 
n 1911. Extensive of the small amount 
f this wool sold for less than 8 cents 
per pound, the highest and lowest prices 
if this secured wool at that sale and 
the specific duty with its ad valorem 
equivalent as follows: 


nave 


scouring 


PEIGMORt PVICS 2 .cvcccvincces 61 cents per Ib 
Specific duty 33 cents per Ib. 
Ad val. equivalent .........54% 
Lowest price oecces 6 CORO per Th 
Specific duty .........+....88 cents per lb 
Ad val. equivalent ......... 412% 

Under the then prevailing specific 


luty on wool a thousand dollars’ worth 
f the 61l-cent scoured wool could be 
brought into the United States by the 
payment of a duty of $540, while a 
thousand dollars’ worth of 8-cent wool 
could be brought in only by the pay- 
ment of $4120. 


The Fordney bill proposes to levy a 


25-cent specific duty on the “ scoured 
content’ of grease wool, subject to the 
limit of 35% ad valorem. We have 


shown that the inequalities under such 
a tariff would to 
unbearable. But even if these variations 


be so extreme as be 


did not make such a plan intolerable, it 
would have to be rejected because its 
administration is impossible. So far 
as we can discover no government has 


ever attempted to levy a duty on wool 
on such a basis. No one having experi- 
ence in the purchase, handling, or manu- 
facture of wool has to our knowledge 
ever stated privately or publicly that it 
is possible to the shrinkage of 
grease wool and determine its “scoured 
content” with the accuracy required in 


test 


collecting duties. Error and unlimited 
opportunity for fraud would be the re- 
sult, and the detection of errors and 
fraud would be impossible under any 
system that could be devised for ad 
ministering a_ tariff based nthe 
“scoured content” of wool 

Suppose that a “scoured content” 
duty is actually made a law. Disr« 
garding the insuperable difficulties of 





administration, the opportunities f 

fraud and the certainty of errors, what 
would a “scoured content” dt mean 
when applied to the wool as it comes 
from the sheep's back? In order to 
obtain a fairly accurate answer to this 
question we have classified according to 


price the 1,200,000 lbs \ustralian 
and New Zealand scoured wool sold at 
the last London wool auction before thi 
war and applied to each value th 
25-cent Fordney duty so far as it is ap- 
plicable, the 1 


33-cent duty without 
ad valorem limit, which the presenta- 


tives of the American wool growers 
have recommended at the hearings, and 
the 45-cent duty under the existing law 
Summarizing the result of this ap- 
plication of the three rates to the 
“scoured content” values of wool and 
-e ° 411 q ] - 
excluding the small amount valued at 
less than 14 cents per pound, we have: 
Specific Rate Ad Valorem Equivalent 
25 cents, (Fordney) ( to 60%°* 
25 cents, without ad va limit f to 178 
33 cents (proposed by wi 
CED. oa da Keewe , 47 to 234 
45 cents, present law). 64 to 319 


42 ct 

Duties varying from 36% to 178% of 
the foreign value, from 47% to 234% 
or from 64% to 319%, placed on a 
material like wool, which is 
not only to the comfort and health, but 


* On wools above 


essential, 


to the very existence of the people ot 
this country, would be an outrage be- 
yond the power of words to express. 


Compensating Duties 
Wool and by-products vary so widely 
in condition and value, and partly and 
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wholly finished wool goods differ 
widely in construction, that it is impos- 
sible to adjust a compensatory duty on 
cloth so as to be even approximately 
equal to a specific duty on wool and by- 


so 


products. This fact is so evident as 
hardly to need a demonstration. For 


to 


years a compensatory duty balance an 
ll-cent specific duty on wool was based 
on the theory that it ‘required four 
pounds of wool to make a pound of 
cloth. This theory was in conflict with 
the multiplication table. No wool was 
imported of which more than approxi- 
mately three pounds was used to make a 
pound of all new wool cloth. Further- 
as the compensatory duty 
applied to goods made in part of wool, 
instead of using four pounds or even 
two pounds to make a pound of cloth, 
only a small fraction of a pound of 
wool was required to make a pound of 
many of the 
of cotton. 
Ad Valorem Only Practicable Basis 
Specific duties on whether on 
the grease weight or “ scoured content,” 
being out of the question, there remains 
the question 
tory duty to balance on ad valorem duty 


more, 


Was 


fabrics composed largely 


wool, 


ot 


adjusting a compensa 


on wool. This adjustment can be made 
with a high degree of precision, the only 
variable factor being the relative propor 


tion between the cost of raw material 


and the cost of conversion in the value 
of the manufactured goods 

If this proportion were constant th 
adjustment of compensatory duty could 
be made with absolute precision. If, for 


value of the foreign goods 
50% for wool and 50% 
for conversion, an ad valorem duty of 
60% on wool, as provided by the Ford 


example, the 
consisted of 


ney bill, would be balanced exactly by 
(60 x 50) 30% ad valorem on cloth 
The raw material cost, however, varies 
to a certain extent with the construc- 
tion of different fabrics. If the cost 


f a cloth consists of 60% for wool and 
40% for conversion an ad valorem duty 
t 60% on wool would be equal to an 
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ad valorem compensatory duty of 
(.60 x .60) 36% on goods, so that a 30% 
ad valorem compensatory duty which 
would balance the wool duty exactly in 
the case, would be 6% below the 
required compensatory in the 


first 
second 
case. 

Even this variation is very slight when 
compared with the wide variations that 
are unavoidable with specific duties. 
But in practice the actual variation 
the ad valorem compensatory is reduced 
to a negligible amount 

Taking into consideration the normal 
necessity for protection and the extra- 
ordinary conditions of which the 
preciation of foreign exchange is the 
visible sign, we ask that, in addition to 
the compensatory duty on 
quired to balance the duty on wool, a 

50% of the 


ot 


de- 


goods re- 


protective rate of toreign 


value, or its equivalent, be placed on 
wool cloths. This rate is based on a 
foreign conversion cost equal to 50 

of the total cost of the cloth and also 


equal to one-half of the conversion cost 
in American mills. In view of the ab- 
normal industrial conditions throughout 
the world and the foreign competition 


experienced by American wool manu- 
facturers, under the Wilson bill with 
40% and 50° ad valorem on wool 
cloths, we believe that this protective 
rate of 50° ad valorem based on the 
foreign value is the minimum safety, 
and that any reduction below that rate 
will result in foreign competition 
ruinous to the American industry 
Starting with our suggested rate of 
50% ad valorem, foreign valuation on 
wool, with a cost basis of 50% for wool 
and 50% for conversion, the duty on 
cloth, including both the compensatory 


and protective rates, is 75% ad valorem. 


On the cost basis of 70% for wool and 
30% for conversion, the duty on yarn, 
including both the compensatory and 
protective rates is 65°. 

Thus starting with the 50% ad 
valorem on wool, the ad valorem rate 


eof 


on yarn is 65%, and that on cloth 75% 


Labor Big Handicap in Paterson 





Silk Goods Manufacturers Find Difficulty in Competing With 
Mills in Other Cities 


— recent depression in the silk 
markets has been felt by Paterson 
nanufacturers in a marked way. They 
were first to feel the effects of the slack- 
ening demand and now when the market 
is beginning to shake off all signs of its 
secondary depression Paterson mills are 


unable to take full advantage of the 
situation. Mills in other parts of the 
country are making preparations to 
mount looms in the anticipation of an 


active business for spring. Many manu- 
facturers with mills in Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island have purchased their raw 
material requirements for January and 
February. But the Paterson manufac- 
turer who is making such extensive 
preparations for the coming season is 
the exception rather than the rule. In 
fact several manufacturers in the Pater 
son district declared they have not felt 
any effects of the recent improvement. 
Curtailed Production 

A survey of the number of looms in 
operation in Paterson on December 5, 
1921, show that out of a survey of 15,000 
looms 3,464, were in operation, with total 
loom hours approximately 135,980 
These figures indicate that the per cent- 


age of operation on December 5, was 


20.60, and according to manufacturers 
there has been little change in the situa- 
tion since that date. While this is an 


improvement over conditions on Decem- 
ber 5, 1920, when 11.55 per cent of avail- 
able looms were in operation, the im- 
provement is not as great as it should 
be when takes into consideration 
the amount of business being done by 
silk mills in other parts of the country. 
The Reason Why 

As to why this condition of affairs 
prevails Paterson manufacturers declare 
that the be found in the 
labor situation in their city. Due to this 
condition Paterson mills are put at a 
disadvantage in competing with Penn- 
sylvania and Rhode Island mills. They 
point out that at the present time labor 
is the big item in production and up to 
the present time they have been unable 
wages either positively or 
negatively. Or in other words they 
have been unable to have their help ac- 
cept a_ flat reduction in or to 
increase production per dollar paid out 
for wages. Operators in Paterson have 
steadfastly refused to to any 
kind of a reduction and manufacturers 


one 


answer can 


to reduce 


wages, 


consent 


have been forced to compete in the 
market under a 90 per cent. labor pro- 
gram. For some time buyers have 
been demanding lower prices and in 
many instances they have sacrificed 
quality to price in the endeavor to 


secure low priced goods which they de- 
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demand by the 


Competition Is Keen 


juiet market price is the umn 

bon tention and buyers are 1 ( 
inclined to “haggle,” and comb the 
arket in search cheaper goods that 

| “at a price.” Consequet 

| lepression which set in las 

Aus S manufacturers have 
bee: ] ead il a de ded d sadvantag« 
beca their prices were slightly higher 
ted by mani turers whi 


nuta 
oubled with labor 


difficulties 


Weavers in the Paterson mills in the 
n cases have refused to oper- 
ate more than two looms, while certain 
factors point out that in a number of 
Pennsylvania mills operators are run 

gy three and four looms, and in Rhode 
Island, S¢ eral mills have been al le to 
get weavers to run as high as six looms 
On ] ds where the “ job is good,’ 
0o1 require comparatively little at- 
tention and manufacturers declare that 
the ms will run 75 per cent. of the 
time regardless of the weaver. Con- 
sequently Paterson manufacturers de- 
lare that this is the real crux of the 
Situation as far as competition with 
mill n other cities is concerned 


Paterson Mills Disadvantage 


who has mills in 


th Paterson and Pennsylvania de 
lared that he was making the same 
line f goods in all his mills, and that 
h i able to produce goods in his 
Pennsylvania mills for about 10 cents 
per yard less than he was able to manu 
1 1 the roods for in his Paterson 
mills. “All because of labor,” he 
said “In Pennsylvania our weavers 
run four looms while in Paterson we 
annot induce them run more than 
two, I am not in favor of reducing 
wages with the mailed fist, but I do 
thi that it is time for labor to realize 
that it must be more efficient and turn 
ut re yardage per dollar paid for 
wages. The cry is for lower prices on 
the part of the buyer; raw silk is ad 


vancing, and with labor taking such an 


arbitrary stand,the Paterson manufac 


s between the devil and the blue 
sea.” 
Another manufacturer said that he 
had at various times considered the 
1 lit in ing his plant to some 
other city where the labor situation was 
less tens But because he had con 
siderable capital tied up in Paterson, 
he decided to “sce it through.” 
Nevertheless all manufacturers say 
that some kind of a reduction will be 


forthcoming before another season rolls 


issumption that the 
silk 
future. If, however, this 


terialize 


by and it is on this 
n yoritv ot produ ers ot ror ds in 
P plans for 
does not ma 


certain manufacturers declare 
of Paterson is liable to lose 


its title as the “ Silk Citv of America.’ 


that the city 
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Fashioned Hosiery Mills Started 





Philadelphia Plants Gradually Returning to Normal Condition 
with Increasing Production 


Pp* )GRESS toward a normal rate of 
production is reported by manufac- 
tui ( full-fashioned hosiery in 
the opening of 
ills in that city after a ten months’ 
shut-down of a strike. Follow- 
ing such a protracted period of idleness, 


t 


rers 


Philadelphia, tollowing 


becaus« 


necessarily requires time to perfect 


the mill organizations and to secure 
that harmony of operation which in- 
sures maximum results in production 
and quality. As far as business itself 
goes, none of the manufacturers are 
omplaining. In fact, they are a unit in 
pronouncing the outlook as satisfactory, 
with orders on their books as far as 
they care to sell ahead. In certain in- 


stances this will reach until next May, 


but many of the mills have restricted 


irders to the early months of the new 
yeal 

\ number of manufacturers have ex- 
pressed themselves as highly gratified 
at the showing they have been able to 
make so far; also that they have been 


surprised at what has been accomplished 
by many of their old employes who are 
loing f they ever 
did Inasmuch as_ the 
workers in these mills are paid on a 
piece-work basis, it is naturally to the 
advantage of the worker to turn out 
the greatest possible amount of finished 
perfect product. That most of 
this, is the experience of 
than one manufacturer. 


On Open Shop Basis 
At the conclusion of 
shut-down, 


far more work than 


previously 


them 


realize more 


the ten months’ 
October of this 
year, those manufacturers who had con- 
sistently refused to the de- 
the union and recognize that 
body, finally decided to open their mills 
and to operate them on an * ope n shop ’ 
employing both 
union help alike, who were 

accept the terms offered them 
the strike period, many oi 
taken 


ending in 


accede to 
mands of 


Dasis, 


and 
willing to 


non-union 


During 
the mills had 

number learners 
instructed in the 
f the complicated machines 


on a who 


were being 


operation 
Many of 


the new help were rapidly becoming 
proficient in their work, but there was 
it all times the difficulty of obtaining 


a sufficiently large number of instructors 


to take care of the applicants 


for posi 

tions 
When the mitis finally were — re 
pened, there were several manufac 
turers who refused to take back any of 
their old employes who had gone out on 


strike. Most of the mills, however, took 


back as many as they could 


( accommo 
steadily refusing t 


date discharge any 
f those whom they had taken on as 
learners and who had shown ability to 

their work. It was under such con 


ns that the mills affected bv the 
strike re-opened and started up the long 
idle machinery. It 


was only 
, 


first must needs be slow, 
with petty 


petty friction developing here and 


natural 


that progress at 


there at times due to misunderstandings 
However, this has gradually worn away, 
nd to-day most of the manufacturers 
lecla the situation satisfactory 
Production Estimates Vary 
Estimates of present production fig- 
ires are rather difficult to obtain be- 
ause « varving conditions Several 


Ils which 


refused to take back any of 
king employes are 


f 


still operat- 
n part time 


For this reason while 


certain mills are operating on a basis 
of about fifty per cent. of normal, 
others are on a higher basis, such as 


80 per cent., with expectations of reach- 
ing 100 per cent. production by January 
1. In a number of mills, production has 
been handicapped by reason of the fact 
that leg production was for a time less 
than the capacity of the footers. This 
was due to a lack of sufficiently skilled 
help to operate the leggers to a maxi- 
mum production of required quality. 
However, this condition, like others, is 
declared to be rapidly adjusting itself. 
The importance of maintaining a close 
personal contact with the workers in 
order that future misunderstandings 
may be avoided and complete co-opera- 
tion obtained, is apparently recognized 
by many manufacturers, especially those 
operating the larger plants. One of 
these has instituted a system of factory 
representation whereby employes may 
have every opportunity to discuss work- 
ing conditions with the executives, and 
are planning improvement, so that pro- 
duction may be stimulated to a maxi- 
mum. In this instance nothing is be- 
ing left undone which can demonstrate 
clearly to the worker that it is to his 
benefit to make his job worth while, 
promising hearty sympathy and 
operation of the executives. 


co- 


Service Departments 

Still another mill has established an 
employment service department. This 
department is equipped with full au- 
thority to act for the executives, to em- 
ploy workers and to discharge those 
whose standards are below the require- 
ments of the mill. Emphasis has been 
placed upon the importance of discharg- 
ing as order that 
every possible opportunity may be given 
workers to show their worth. The ex- 
ecutive in question states he plans to 
bring about a point of contact with his 
workers where they will have the op- 
portunity to express themselves, and at 
the same time be given every aid to help 
themselves. Not only is this department 
planned to help the workers, but also 
to help the employer. In other words 
it is supposed to inform the manufac- 
turer himself what should be done to 
secure the best results. “We are not 
all so smart that we can get along with- 
out this,” is the opinion of this broad 
minded manufacturer. 

Another feature to be developed by 
this department is that the workers are 
to be thoroughly impressed with the 
necessity of improving the quality of 
their work, and secondarily of increas- 
ing their production. Already this has 


few as possible, in 


been productive of good results, the 
manufacturer declared Petty differ- 
ences arising with some of the old 


help have been adjusted by personal con- 
that the 


tact so manufacturer asserts 


that he has no complaint whatever to 
make as to working conditions in his 
mill. Furthermore, he said some of the 


workers were doing more work than 
they ever did previously, and he is con- 
fident that his plant will be operating 
100 per cent. capacity very shortly. 

As further illustrations of conditions, 
another manufacturer pointed out that 
only two per cent. of his machines were 
idle at the present time, due to the fact 
that his legger production had not yet 
caught up to the requirements of the 
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footers. This condition, however, he 
was confident would be overcome by 
the first of the year, when he would 
then be able to run full capacity, with 
orders extending up to May, which was 
the latest date he would accept. As 
this plant is one of the largest in 
Philadelphia, the significance of this 
statement will be appreciated. 

The difficulties of the period of re- 
adjustment after a long labor struggle 
were emphasized by one leading manu- 
facturer who stated: “ It takes time to 
get your organization back again into 
a smoothly running unit so as to get 
maximum production and the best 
quality of work. After a strike lasting 
ten months, it will require almost six 
months before all the manufacturing 
plants can recover their former smoothly 
operating organization. However, we 
are making satisfactory progress, and in 
a short time we will be back again 
where we were. We have sufficient new 
kelp trained, to work in conjunction 
with the former employes we took back, 
and we are looking forward to 100 per 
cent. production very soon.” 

Still another representative mill was 
found to be operating on a basis of 80 
per cent. normal production, with only 
a small proportion of the former em- 
ployes working again. Several of these, 
however, had resigned from the union 
because they were dissatisfied with the 
manner in which their interests had been 
represented. This manufacturer also 
stated he had no reason to apprehend 
anything in the nature of future labor 
difficulty, and expected that he would 
soon be able to run full. 

Those who are in close touch with the 
manufacturing situation among the full 
fashioned hosiery mills in Philadelphia, 
express the greatest confidence that con- 
ditions will gradually assume a normal 
basis. There is an increasing number 
of newly trained workers who are also 
gradually becoming skilled in this work, 
and it is expected these mills will be in 
good position to meet the demands made 
upon them for goods. Of course those 
mills here which agreed to the demands 
of their workers have had the advantage 
of continued operation, with but little 
interruption within their own organiza- 
tions. 


Coming Textile Expositions 

Chester I. Campbell, who has been 
appointed manager of the exhibition in 
Philadelphia under the auspices of the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, announces 
that the first official allotment of space 
for the exhibit which will be held dur- 
ing the week of May 22, 1922, in the 
Commercial Museum Building, Phila- 
delphia, will be made in January. It is 
planned to send out preliminary matter 
including diagrams and other details 
within a few days and opportunity will 
be given to file application for reser- 
vations. 

Reservations are already being made 


for the Fifth Southern Textile Ex- 
position which will be held probably 
October 12 to 18, 1922, at Greenville. 
S. C. This means that the show will 


be closed on Sunday, October 15. These 
dates, however, are only tentative. One 
prominent company has ordered a solid 
block for exhibition purposes, contain- 
ing 26 spaces and reaching all the way 
across one end of the Textile Hall 
This is the largest reservation ever re- 
ceived from one concern for a southern 
textile exhibit. The show will be oper- 


ated by the Textile Hall Corporation. 
the new name of the company owning 
Greenville. 


the exhibition hall in 
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Tribute to Emanuel Kaplan 


Norwich Woolen Mills Co. and American 
Woolen Co. Tender Banquet 


Norwicu, Conn., Dec. 18—Charac- 
terized as one of the best liked and 
most successful textile executives of 
this section, Emanuel Kaplan, treas- 
urer and general manager of the Nor- 
wich Woolen Mills Corp., whose local 
interests were within the past week 
acquired by the American Woolen Co., 
was this week given a testimonial ban- 
quet at the Wauregan House in this 
city. In the party of 70 were officers, 
directors, superintendents and overseers 
of the Norwich Woolen Mills Corp., as 
well as a dozen representatives of the 
American Woolen Co. Mr. Kaplan was 
presented with a platinum and gold 
watch and chain, gift of the office force, 
superintendents, overseers and depart- 
ment heads of the local concern. 

Because of his health, which had 
broken down through his close applica- 
tion to conducting the business of the 
corporation, Mr. Kaplan is to retire 
from active business life for a time. 
Speakers at the banquet gave high 
praise to Mr. Kaplan’s executive ability 
n building up the organization that has 
been a potent force in the manufactur- 
ing life of this city and immediate ter- 
ritory and expressed keen regret that 
he is forced to retire, at least tempor- 
arily, from active connection with the 
textile industry. 

Tribute From Brother 

Samuel Kaplan of New York, one of 
the directors, served toastmaster, 
ulogizing his brother’s management of 
the business and praising the loyalty 
and cooperation given the-concerns by 
the executive heads. He said that these 
factors had resulted in building up a 
tremendously efficient business organ- 
zation. “Manny” Kaplan, he said, had 
been obliged to give up the business 
only because it was a physical impos- 
sibility to continue longer with it, but 
he had seen to it that those who had 
been so loyal to him would be provided 
for under the new ownership. The 
speaker bespoke for the new manage- 
ment the same loyalty that had been a 
distinguishing characteristic 

Samuel Knopf of New York, director, 
spoke of the beneficent and inspiring 
executive direction that has been exer- 
‘ised by Mr. Kaplan, as well as by the 
entire Kaplan family, whose policy has 
been to do to the other man as they 
wished to be done by. The American 
Woolen Company is to be congratu- 
lated, he said, because it has acquired 
the finest business organization and 
three of the finest mills in America. 

Arthur M. Brown of the law firm of 
Brown & James, this city, legal ad- 
isers to the Norwich Woolen Mills 
orp., spoke of the high ethical stan- 
lard that has characterized the Kaplan 
anagement. He said that the standard 
as always been “on the level” and 
uch as to make him proud to have 
een associated with the concern as 
gal adviser. He commended to the 

w management the same _ standards 
hat had governed the old and ex- 
ressed an earnest wish that Mr. Kap- 
n be soon restored to normal health 

Tames M. Morton, agent of the com- 
iny, made the presentation of the 

itch and chain to Mr. Kaplan. The 
tter, deeply affected, responded with 
arm thanks for the gift, expressing 
reciation for the force of workers. 
1e banqueters stood and gave Mr 
aplan continued applause as the or- 
stra struck up “For He’s a Jolly 
od Fellow.” 


as 
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Death of James VW. Cannon 





Pre-eminent Figure in Southern Textile Manufacture and in 
Dry Goods Distribution 


| oa the passing of James W. Cannon, 
who died at his residence at Concord, 
N. C., on Monday night, the textile in- 
dustry loses one of most striking 
figures, both as a manufacturer and a 
merchant. While his manufacturing 
interests place him in the vanguard of 


its 





the (he 


mills 


industrial leaders ot ountry 
controlled about thirty 
officially or in an advisory capacity con 
nected with some twenty others), it is 


merchant 


and was 


possible that his career as a 
will be remembered and respected longer 
than as the head of his enterprises man 


ufacturing cotton. Mr. Cannon was 70 
vears old and had been ill for about 
two weeks, his death resulting from 
heart trouble. Burial services were con 
ducted Wednesday afternoon of this 
week from the First Presbyterian 
Church of Concord, N. C., of which he 
had long been a prominent member. All 
the business houses in Concord closed 


from 1 to 3 p. m. the day of the funeral, 
while all the mills with the d 
ceased was connected closed down a halt 
a day out of respect. 


which 


James William Cannon was born in 
Mechlenburg county, N. C., in 1852. He 
moved to Concord from a farm at the 


age of 14, and for several years was 
connected with the mercantile firm of 
Cannon & Fetzer, the Cannon of the 
firm being an older brother. He was a 
clerk and salesman in _ the 
several years, finally buying an 


store tor 


interest 


and becoming one of the managers. The 
store is still in existence and in a pros 
perous condition. Mr. Cannon, how 


ever, soon gave up his active connection 
with this enterprise and turned his en- 


tire attention to the cotton manufac 
turing business. 

In 1882 he erected his first plant 
known as the Cannon Mills, which 
is still in existence at Concord and 





James W. 


which has specialized in the manu- 
facture of “Cannon Cloth.” His de- 
velopment in the cotton manufacturing 
world was rapid, his efforts in this 
direction culminating in the building at 
Kannapolis, N. C., of the largest unin- 
corporated town in the world. In this 


Cannon 





stands the largest towel mill 

At the time of his death 
Cannon was said to be controlling 
the operation of 600,000 spin- 
dles and more than 10,000 looms 

He was the president, chairman of the 
board of 
n managing among others the following 


town there 
n existence 
Mr 


factor in 


directors or actively engaged 


mills: Cannon Mfg. Company with 
plants at Concord and Kannapolis, 
N. C. and York, S. C.; Cabarrus Cotton 
Mills, with plants at Concord and 
Kannapolis; Gibson Mfg. Company, 
Concord; the Franklin Cotton Mills, 
Concord; Patterson Mfg. Company, 
China Grove; Kessler Mfg. Company, 
Salisbury ; azon Cotton Mills, 


An 
B 


Thomasville; Barringer Mfg. Company, 


Rockwell; Efird Mfg. Company, Alh« 
marle; Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle; 
Tuscarora Mills, Mount Pleasant; 


Bloomfield Mfg. Company, Statesville; 
Paola Cotton Mills, Statesville; Feck 
Mfg. Company, Warrenton; Roaring 
River Yarn Mills, Inc., North Wilkes 
boro; Grier Cotton Mills, North Wilkes 


boro: all of North Carolina; Imperial 
Cotton Mills, Eatonton, Ga.; Social Cir 
le Cotton Mill Company, Social Circle, 


Ga. and the Buck Creek Cotton Mills, 
Siluria, Ala. The Cannon Mfg. Com- 
pany consists of eight plants, the Wis 
casset Mills Company of the same num 
ber, whil the Efird comprises hve 
plants 

In 1905 Mr. Cannon organized a com 

ssion house in New York City unde 


In 
New 


the firm name of the Cannon Mills. 


addition to the headquarters in 
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York, 


Boston, 


offices in 
San 


Philadelphia, Chicago, 


Francisco and St. Louis 
yroducts 
cotton 


distrib- 


and he re 


mills, 


are maintained 
of the 
fabrics, and are 
uted. Mr. Cannon was the president of 
this company and associated with him in 
the merchandising end were John C. 
Leslie, New York, vice and 
treasurer in charge of the sale of piece 
Martin P Philadel- 
secretary, at the head of tl lis- 
tribution of the yarn product 


the f 
including 


hosiery 


Cannon 


Vatrl 


1 dent 
presid 


goods and 


phia, 


Glynn 


This commission house has established 


for itself a prominent positiot the 
distributing field, much of the credit for 
which must be given not only M1 


Cannon’s integrity but also to his keer 


ness and foresightedness, as well as re 
inarkable judgment as a 


These characteristics, together with his 


merchandiser 


manufacturing ability, mad combina- 
tion which spelled preeminence in the 
selling as well as the producing divi 
sions of the textile industry Indeed 
Mr. Cannon’s actions and policies were 


watched very closely by his competitors 
in the New York dry 


followed with a great 


goods district and 
] 





were deal of as- 
surance that they were blazing the 
proper trail. He frequently initiated 
lines of action that had few precedents, 
but which proved to be the wisest and 
most farseeing course that could be 


pursued under the circumstances. His 
advice both as a practical manufacturer 
and as a merchant was sought not only 
by the younger members of the textile 
industry but by his equals in age and 
experience. His death will be 
the entire trade and his absence felt fo 
a long time to come. 


1 
a loss to 


Mr. Cannon is survived by his widow 
and ten children. His daughters are 
Mrs. David H. Blair of Washington, 
D. C., wife of the Commissioner of In 
ternal Revenue of the United States; 
Mrs. Julian S. Carr, Jr., Durham, N. C., 
of the Durkam Hosiery Mills; Mrs 
Charles Hill, Winston-Salem, N. C. and 
Mrs. Charles Lambeth, Charlotte, N. C 
His sons, all of whom were 
with him in business are Joseph F. Can- 
non, Martin L. Cannon, James W. Can- 
non Jr., Eugene T. Cannon and Charles 
\. Cannon. The last mentioned, his 
youngest is president of the Can- 
Mfg. Co., at ¢ oncord. 


associated 


son, 


non 


Confer with Textile Interests 

\t the annual meeting of the Whole- 
sale Drv Goods & Notions Group of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 


held recently the importance of boosting 
that city as a market was impressed 
upon the members Previous to the 
meeting the dry goods members con 
ferred with a committee representing 
large textile interests who visited the 


city to study the local market situation 
\ tour was made of the wholesale dry 
goods houses. Among the visitors wer 
W. G. Broadway, Smith, Hogg & Co., 


New York, representing the Massachus 


etts Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. and 
Lindale, Ga.; York Mfg. Co., Saeo 
Me.; Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass. ; 
Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co.; also 
Edward E. Chadbourne, agent of the 


York Mfg. Co.; D. G. Thompson, assist 
ant treasurer of the mill; also L. B 
Fenderson, cashier of the York Na- 
tional Bank, Saco, Me. At the annual 
election, the following officials were 
selected: Chairman, Wm. E. Darnell; 
vice-chairman, Geo. H. Tyler; C. H. 
Beyer, secretary; J. W. Jayne, member 
of the Board of Directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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A Wool Buyer's 
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Addresses of Charles F. Avery and William Price at Dinner in 
Honor of Latter 
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short time, was i isiness I 
New York was becoming less in 
| int as a wool market, and when, in 
1878 lauger & Avery made h n 
ffer to come to Boston and open a 
inch office there r_ ther he a 
pted. It was not long before the Bos 
n dealers observed his strict honesty 
d the thoroughnes his work, and 
etore 1 great wl ( any ol! he 
dealers wanted to replenish their stock 











ny iss Of we nstead of saying, 
Let George do it,’ tl said Let 
Bill Price do it.’ 
Mr. Price was always successful in 
ng the manufacturing lientele of 
his firm, especially the George H. Gil 
best Ake. Cin 
‘In 1897, Wiilliam Whitman was 
ki around for a wool buver for 
s mill, and the endorsements of Mr 
l] Price were so satisfactory that 
he engaged him for that position 
‘His life since then has been an open 
| ou. He was always upright, 
and honest and fair He never 
ould ept any favors, nor put hit 
elf under obligation to anyhody in th« 
trade, and not until it was known that 
he was severing his connection with tl 
\rlington Mills would he permit am 
his friends to contribute anv 
him.” 
Response of William Price 
The respons¢ ot M1 Pr ( if the 
esentation speech of Mr. Avery was 
llows 
My position just now reminds 
1 ncident I read in the Gé 
} 1p] regarding the hag mpers 
Ind they asked, “ Why the bag 
pipers stride up and down while they 
plav? Do they think it will mak h 
Ni think it will make th 
t< 
early da ( New 
¥ t was 1 duty \ h the pa 
pers oO! irt vals ] 
( rted, ind te | 
ecure their sale as k \ 
he receivers were calcrs I hi 
produce tol cco, drug ship h nile 
nk, rags, and s he ( 
hey had to rely on the ers 
es and even it ny earl 1 sit s 
poor way to sell 
Walter Brown & ({ N ‘ 
} 1867-68. had hos 
tensive wictior sales Aft i i 
vear they were disconti 1 own t 
lack 1 S| rt The vy s 
ered were mostly domestic, largely 
fleeces. When I came to Boston I 11 
more of what vou would call wool 
merchants, of whom William Hilton w 
1 Growers 
liam Pick 
tried t ¥ 
atte that 
n (I don’t 
h a lawye 
s solicited 
la irk ss sold 
the wool here This was short ed 
and came t lisast end A ma 
the harness business Kansas, Mr 
Kiper, brought a large lot of Kansas 


wool to Boston to sell, and a local dealer 
in Ohio came to Boston 
marketed them 

In 1897 the Wool Exchange in 
York was established, 


by the 


with fleeces and 


New 
and auction sales 


Mac Naughtons 


were manage d 


After the first sale, owing to the meth- 
ods practiced, there was very little in- 
terest manifested by buyers and the sales 


were soon discontinued. Soon after 
that the MacNaughton company failed 
and the bank in the Wool Exchange 


Building also failed. 

The ultimate success of 
tional Wool Warehouse Co., a 
supposed to be made 
owners, remains to be 
at the 


Na- 
com- 
clip 


the 
up of 
proved Lately, 
the Department 
Agriculture, the growers’ associations 
have been 


pany 
suggestion of 


massing and grading their 


wools, the work often being handled 


men inexperienced in grading and 
nerchandizing I am told of one case 
where it cost the owner 6c. a pound to 
sell, when any one of you fleece wool 


men would have intelligently sold it at 


a commission of 2% to 3c. a pound. I 


do not believe it to be to the best in- 
terest of the growers to continue this 
program. 

In the last year or so some localities 
have turned their wool in to manufac: 
turers to be made up into blankets and 
claimed the wool netted them much 


more than they could get on the mar- 
ket; they do not perceive that in nor- 
mal times the manufacturer could be 

profitably employed than continu 
this arrangement. The wool grow- 
remind much of 
with a his shadow in 
water, and dropping his bone to 
the The poor, foolish 
growers anxious that 
should get anything out of 


mor 
ing 
ers me very the dog 
the 
secure 
wool 
one 


that 


bone seeing 
shadow. 
are so no 
wool 


they allow themselves to be exploited 
by any new scheme that’ is presented to 
them 

Let me also say that I consider buy- 
ng wool on the sheep’s back a most 
hazardous business, even though you 
say vou have made money by so doing 
I know houses who have lost heavily 
some years. The reason for buying on 
the sheep’s back was to go the manufac 
turer one better and get the wools be- 
fore he had a chance at them, but I am 

nvinced that it is not profitable for 


manufacturer to buy in the country 
I have seen a good many try it and give 
t up. A little more than 25 
nanufacturers were often forced to go 
nto the fleece 


years ago 


sections on account of 


lack financial ability in the trade to 
handle the wool 

Believe me, gentlemen, if I had 
thought it to the best interests of the 


\rlington Mills to buy in the country 
| uld have 
The manuf 


I w been out West long ago. 
acturer is at a disadvantage 
country, for the buying 


time just between 


buving in the 
season comes at a 
when a manu- 


facturer has his mind on the goods end 


seasons for goods, and 


he is not in a position to properly con- 
sider wools \ worsted manufacturer 
wants only certain kinds of wool and 


often only certain grade Ss, and he could 


not take all kinds in a section \ man- 
ufacturer who makes both worsted and 
wool goods is in a better position to 
buy in the country 


The wool mer- 
chant acting on I 


pur- 
position to serve 
and manufacturer, 
identally, in normal S 

profit out of 
can cater to 
felt and knit ¢ 1 
have found 
trade often 
others in 


do 


che aper 


commission or by 
the best 
the oT 


and, in 


hase is in 
wer 
times to 
nake a fair the business, 
worsted, woolen, 
s manufacturers. | 
that certain houses in 
advantage 

certain sections, and 


colle ction out of 


than 


have an over 
can and 


their stock 


not so ad- 


sell a 
competitors 
vantageously placed, and it is a distinct 
benefit to the manufacturer and 
much better than buying country 


very 
in the 
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I am mentioning these facts to indi- 
cate to you the many ways that hav: 
been tried to sell wool. Wool, of cours« 
we know, can be sold all sorts of ways ' 
either on brokerage, part commissior 
without guaranty and full commissio: 
with guaranty; but, no matter how it 
sold, to secure the best results it has g« 
to have a father and a mother 
If it is for manufacturers t 
buy in the country, why not go fur- 


sood 


ther, run ranches, butcher sheep, pull 
wool? There is money in these, some , 
times. And, on the other hand, why not 
sell their own goods at retail in store 
of their own. I have so far consid 
ered the method of selling wool; now 


let us look for a moment at the 
ufacturers’ buyers end 
I want to tell you, gentlemen, right 


now that I have always acted with you 


man 


on the basis that if anything in the 
wool purchase was found not right 
even though I had approved it, that 
you would make it right, and I an 
glad her« publicly to acknowledge t 
you that I have never had any business 
with you but what was promptly ad 
justed. I relied on your honor, and 
you have never failed me in all the 
years I have traded with you, and thi 
did much to make my life as a buyer 


pleasant 


I recall an incident when I was trad- 


ing on a large line of wool by tele 
graph, and I was instructed to offer half 
a cent less against my judgment. | 
felt I was not the only fellow wh 
knew a good trade when he saw it 
We lost the lot. Again, on another 
trade the same thing happened. The 


third time we 
“Vou see.” 


won out. 


Mv 


Then I was told 


replv was: “ Yes, I 
do see: I also see that if I had beer 
your competitor instead of your buy 
er I woould have had the three lots 
instead of one.” 

One of the best things I ever did 
for the Arlington Mills, and one |] 
think you will agree I should be justly 
proud of, happened in 1900. Georg: 
Campbell, Philadelphia, had failed 
and there were 3,000 bales of merin 


held 
It was pressed for sale and 
had 


Australian for his by 
bank her« 


I was anxious 


account 


, 


to buy it But we 


no present use for it and the manag 
ment was averse to buying. Now, m 
salary was just the same whether | 
bought it or not, but I had one of Sar 
Adam’s hunches and it had a stron 
hold on me so I thought it my duty t 
press my views. I kept at it on the 
new facts for ten days until they began 
to use strong language When | 
brought up again finally they said 
“We have told you repeatedly that ws 
did not want it, if you are so darned 
persistent about it, buy it.” I bought it 


and 30 days afte 
they had it and 
The re 1S 


career of 


they were 
told me so 
another incident in my 
which I am _ proud The 
management, while I was absent, bought 
about 4,000,000 pounds of territory wool 
The question 
as to how the shrinkage was to be de 
termined. After several suggestions th 
seller said he was willing to leave the 
whole matter as to grade and shrink of 
the wool to my judgment, and it 
so decided T tell 
1 harder 


very glad 


ona scoured basis. aros 


was 
you gentlemen | 


never trie to be fair in accept- 
than in this case, and I will 
the splendid compliment 
the seller paid me, neither will I forget 
this night and you my friends who have 
made it such a grand testimonial to me 
I think it is more than I deserve, but 
again I sincerely thank you and wish you 
every in the future.’ 


ing wool 


never forget 


success 
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New Company Formed 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. Represents 
Consolidation of Three Companies 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Dec. 20.—In- 
creasing the capital stock from $],500,- 
000 to $5,000,000 and changing its name 
to the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Com- 
pany, the Thatcher Spinning Company, 
Inc. has filed an amendment to its 
charter. The action marks the practi- 
cal culmination of the movement started 
some months ago to consolidate the 
three companies under one management. 
The three were formerly owned by the 
same interests. General offices will be 
n Chattanooga and sales offices in 
Philadelphia. The Standard Processing 
and Thatcher Spinning Companies are 
located here while the Coosa Manufac- 
turing Company, the other of the three 
companies in the consolidation is 
located in Piedmont, Alabama. Con- 
solidation is effective Dec. 31 next. 


The Board of Directors of the con- 
solidated concern will be: John Mc- 
Farland, Isaac Taylor, H. P. Rinehart, 
John H. Barlow, George Williams, W. 
P. Thatcher, R. J. Mathewson, P. F. 
O'Neill, A. G. Thatcher, G. H. Miller, 
T. R. Preston, John Stagmaier, R. P. 
Thatcher, R. C. Thatcher, J. S. Ver- 
lenden 


The production of these mills is ex- 
tensive, and will be entirely used for 
mercerizing in the plant at Chattanooga, 
which has a capacity of 150,000 Ibs. 
weekly of mercerized and bleached high- 
grade combed yarns. Inasmuch as the 
Coosa Manufacturing Co. is equipped 
with 60,000 spindles, with the Thatcher 
Spinning Co. now operating 47,000 spin- 
dles, which will be increased to 63,000 
spindles in 1922, it will be realized that 
the mercerized yarns offered by this 

ympany will be to a large extent the 
products of their own spindles, thus of- 
fering a standard and uniform quality. 
In addition to this fact, all of the staple 
‘otton used in these mills is classed by 
one experienced man, which again tends 
to maintain a certain fixed grade for 
their yarns. By means of this merger, 

is expected that there will be an op- 
portunity to effect many economies in 
the management and direction of the 
policies of the three companies, which 
are controlled by the same _ interests, 
while at the same time it will also add 
materially to the efficiency of their op- 
eration 

\s a preliminary step the capital stock 

f the Standard Processing Co. has been 
nereased from $400,000 to $1,122,000; 
that of the Coosa Manufacturing Co. 
from $525,000 to $2,135,000. The capital 

f the Thatcher Spinning Co. has been 
nereased from $1,600,000 to $5,000,000, 
n order that the two other manufac- 
turing units may be taken over by this 

mcern, thus representing the capitali- 
ation of the new corporation. 


A. G. Thatcher, Philadelphia, is the 
president of all three of these compan- 
s at the present time, and it is antici- 
ited that he will be the president of 
e new corporation. The executive and 
iles offices of the corporation will be 
aintained at the Lafayette Building, 
’hiladelphia. 


th 


The Board of Directors of the new 
mpany has not yet met to elect officers. 
\. H. and H. S. Thatcher will be, as 
heretofore, in general charge of the 
roperties in Chattanooga, with the pos- 
bility that in the near future R. C. 
(hatcher, who is now in charge of the 
Coosa Manufacturing Co. may come 
to Chattanooga. 


TEXTILE 


WORLD 


A Closed-Crotch Decision 





Three Cooper Patents Declared Invalid for Want of Invention 
in Case Against Retailer 


NOTHER chapter in the so-called 

“closed-crotch” litigation has ap- 
parently been ended with the decision of 
Judge Dickinson of the District Court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania in the case of Horace G. Johnson 
and Henry S. Cooper vs. Lit Bros., Inc., 
of Philadelphia. The case was of par- 
ticular interest to the underwear trade 
as certain manufacturers and _ selling 
agents were reported to be behind the 
defendant. The action was on the 
validity of three patents which were not 
included in previous decisions. 

The decision of Judge Dickinson in 
this case was unequivocally against the 
validity of the patents in question 
Although the case may be appealed, the 
decision is so comprehensive _ that 
excerpts from it are of unusual inter- 
est. Judge Dickinson says in part: 

The ultimate finding is made that Let- 
ters Patent respectively Nos. 973,200, 
1,281,019 and 1,298,346, issued to Horace 
G. Johnson October 18th, 1910, October 
8th, 1918, and March 25th, 1919, for im- 
provements in union garments are in- 
valid for want of invention 

If patents were granted for special 
designs in garments, patentable merit 
might be found in many of them, for 
the most that commonly can be said for 
any make of garment is that it is the 
special make of the designer. 

It is easy to find unfair competition 
when one maker puts upon the market 
the special make of another, for which 
a special demand has been created. It 
is not easy to find invention in every 
more special make of garment which 
differs in design from other makes. So 
far as we have been able to discover, 
this is what and all the plaintiff has. 

The general kind of garments, to 
which these patents relate, were in 
vogue at a time “to which the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary,” 
because such garments go back to the 
time of “broad-fall” breeches. The 
patents, because of this, relate to im- 
proved forms and necessarily to what 
are really special makes of garments. 
The patents have already been found to 
be invalid both in the Second Circuit 
and in the Eastern District of Wiscon- 
sin, having been so declared in the case 
of Johnson et al. vs. Lambert, 234 Fed. 
Rep. 886, and the unreported case of 
Johnson & Cooper vs. Browning King 
& Company. 

We are able to accept, and do accept 
the finding of invalidity made, and the 
finding of this Court might well rest 
upon the cited cases along which, until 
overruled by an Appellate Court, should 
be followed by this Court. 

One form of garment known to the 
trade was of the type of closed crotch 
union suit and a slit extending from a 
point in the line of the backbone of the 
wearer and well up toward the should- 
ers downward to end near the closed 
crotch. 

This slit was closed (when not 
needed) by its edges being extended 
into overlapping flaps. When the open- 
ing was needed it was brought about 
by the material of each edge of the slit 
being drawn away from what we have 
called the backbone line, by which the 
opening was made as wide as desired 
and large enough to serve all purposes 
of its use. The inevitable effect was 
to shorten the vertical dimension of the 


opening slit. This was thought to be a 
defect in the plan of the garment be- 
cause it brought discomfort to the 
wearer.. The obvious mode of relief 
was to provide more slack in the verti- 
cal length of the slit. The patentee 
secured it by ending the Sit not at and 
in the centre of the closed crotch but 
below it and to one side. This prompted 
placing it down one leg under the thigh, 
and the patentee so positioned the end 
of the slit in the right leg. So far as 
we can see he might just as well have 
selected the other leg. This is all we 
can find in patentee’s major patent. 
This record shows that there were 
numerous variations (including this 
patentee’s with the others) in the make 
of these garments. Some closed the 
slit by wide margins or edges on each 
side; some by a wider left side margin 
overlapping the slit toward the right 
with no right side margin or widened 
edge; some having this overlapping flap 
of one form and some of another; some 
fastening it in one way and some an- 
other; some fasteners were made re- 
movable and some permanent; some 
ended the slit in the seam of the trouser 
leg; some at varying distances to the 
right side of the leg; some began the 
slit opening in line with the backbone, 
and some started it at varying distances 
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to the right or left; some made the 
right hand edge of the overlap a straight 
line; some a curve, and some put one or 
more angles in it; some put fasteners at 
the upper right hand corner of the flap 
of the same kind as the fastener at the 
lower point, and some had them differ- 
ent. The variations were almost with- 
out number. Did each one display in- 
vention? The strongest practical ob- 
stacle to holding that they did is th 
experience of each in the Patent Office 
When the patentee filed his 
application (or one of his applications 
he admits there were twenty (defendant 
counts twenty-six) interferences de- 
clared. We understand the Patent 
Office after holding them under advise- 
ment for seven or eight years allowed 
every one of them. These were not all 
the patents but only those granted in 
one batch. 

We can readily believe that each of 
these special makes had a merit of its 
own. It must, however, be evident that 
this is not the kind of merit which is 
rewarded with a monopoly 

An all sufficient argument against the 
validity of these patents is afforded by 
the fact that there is not sufficient 
standing room in this art for all who 
have overcrowded it with demands for 
the right to monopolize it 

The Bill filed is accordingly dis- 
missed, with costs, for want 
The plaintiff having no valid patents has 
no exclusive property upon which the 
defendant could be trespassing and n 
equity upon which to base its 
for relief. 


second 


equity 


prayer 


Kgyptian Consul Honored 





Lester Maynard of Alexandria Tells New Bedford Men of Trade 
Opportunities 


E\W BEDFORD cotton manufac- 

turers and Egyptian cotton dealers, 
headed by James Thomson, treasurer of 
the Fairhaven Mills, gave a dinner last 
Saturday evening at the New Bedford 
Hotel in honor of U. S. Consul Lester 
Maynard of Alexandria, Egypt, who 
was largely responsible for the success- 
ful outcome of the negotiations with 
3ritish conference lines by which 
American ships will be allocated 50 per 
cent. of the Egyptian cotton shipments 
to this country for the next two sea- 
sons, and who is an authority on Egyp- 
tian cotton and trade conditions. Mr. 
Thomson acted as _ toastmaster, and 
Consul Maynard gave an interesting ad- 
dress on the opportunities in Egypt for 
business in American cotton goods, and 
also gave an outline sketch of the Egyp- 
tian cotton trade, emphasizing the op- 
portunity and advantages of direct pur- 
chasing of cotton on aco-operative basis. 
Although this country furnished only 
$25,000 worth of approximately $120,- 
000,000 worth of cotton piece goods im- 
ported by Egypt in 1920, Consul May- 
nard is confident that there is no reason 
why this country should not largely in- 
crease its trade in such goods. His 
remarks regarding the Egyptian trade 
in cotton piece goods follow in part: 

United Kingdom Dominates Market 


The United Kingdom dominates the 
textile trade of Egypt. In canvassing the 
market it has been ascertained that 
despite adverse exchanges in many arti- 
cles American mills are able to com- 
pete successfully, so far as price is con- 
cerned, with the mills of other nations. 
The difficulty seems to lie in meeting the 
exact requirements of the trade. The 


great quantity of piece goods consumed 
by Egypt year after year should prove 
sufficiently attractive to American man- 
ufacturers to induce them to carefully 
study the requirements of the country 
and to make the kinds of piece goods 
which Egypt wants. This can easily be 
done by securing samples of the quali- 
ties in demand and making the cloth in 
the dimensions and colors wanted by the 
purchaser here. : 
The British piece-goods trade in 
Egypt is well organized, and several 
branches of British manufacturers are 
located in the country and carry stocks 
for immediate delivery. To meet this 
competition, the same methods should 
be employed and improved upon by of- 
fering better qualities and prices. Great 
Britain has so monopolized the cotton 
piece-goods trade of Egypt in the past 
that such goods, of whatever 
have come to be known 
“Manchester goods.” 


origin, 
locally as 


Distributing Centers—Import Duties 


In comparison with other oriental 
countries, the per capita consumption of 
cotton-piece goods will be found greater 
in Egypt than in most other countries, 
mainly as a result of the style of cos- 
tumes worn. The various cotton manu- 
factures imported during the calendar 
year 1920 included: Yarn, $6,545,539; 
sewing thread, $1,679,300; fabrics, $98, - 
803,182; quilts and covers, $314,242: 
lamp wicks, braids, and cords, $105,786; 
lace and embroideries, $3,681,240: velvet 
and plush, $758,529; sailcloth, $222,988: 
other articles, $8,049,833; a total of 
$120,161,639. 

Alexandria is the main market for 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Henning Bruhn, president of the Lone 
Star Cotton Mills, San Antonio, Tex., 
has resigned and announced his inten- 
tion of taking a year’s vacation. His 
successor will be named by the direc- 
tors in January. Mr. Bruhn will re- 
tain his interest in the company and will 
remain as a director. 

Brice P. Disque has been elected presi- 
dent of Johnson, Cowdin & Co., New 
York, with plants at Paterson, N. J., 
and Norwalk, Conn. John E. Cowdin 
has been elected chairman of the Board 
of Directors 

William O. Sowter, president of the 
Stafford Lace Co., Rockville, Conn., 
sailed from Liverpool, Eng., last Satur- 
day on the Carmania, according to word 
received at offices of the concern, with 
sufficient additional lace manufacturing 
machinery to double the capacity of the 
Windemere plant. Mr. Sowter formerly 
owned a lace plant at Nottingham, Eng 
land, and brought a part of the ma- 
hinery here when the Windemere Mill 
plant was taken over by his concern. 


William W. Windle, president and 
treasurer of W. W. Windle & Co., Mill- 
bury, Mass., wool scourers, took part 
in the recent Tin Whistle golf tourna- 
ment at Pinehurst, N. C. 


Edmund N. Huyck, president of F. 
C. Huyck & Sons, Rensselaer, N. Y.., 
has been reelected a vice president of 
the Albany County Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 


At the annual meeting in Columbus, 
Ga., of stockholders and directors of the 
Columbus Manufacturing Co., the fol- 
lowing officers were re-elected: F. B 
Gordon, president; Jesse S. Wiley, of 
Boston, treasurer; Fred G. Rhodes, as- 
sistant treasurer: W. H. Dismukes, sec- 
retary. 

Lieut. Col. G. Edward Buxton, Jr., a 
vice-president of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., 
has been assigned to the 385th Infantry 
Regiment of the Organized Reserves 
During the war Col. Buxton had a com- 
mand in the 82nd Division, was later 
Division Inspector and writer of the 
history of the division 

L. L. Harr, vice-president of the Gra- 
ton & Knight Manufacturing Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has returned from a five- 
months trip to the Far East, where he in- 
vestigated business conditions for the 
company. He says the outlook for a 
market in the Far East for American- 
made goods is bright, much brighter, in 
his opinion, than in Europe 


Arthur H. Lowe, treasurer of the 
Parkhill Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., has been appointed as a member 
of the advisory board of the State De- 
partment of Education, by Gov. Chan- 
ning H. Cox of Massachusetts. 

James R. MacColl, treasurer of the 
Lorraine Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket. 
R. I., has been elected one of three 
American members of the Committee on 
Statistics of the International Chamber 
The committee will hold 
ts first meeting in Antwerp next month. 

Fred E. Gernerd, of Allentown, Pa., 
the first Republican to represent the 
Reading-Allentown district in Congress 
since those two cities were linked in one 
district, recently said in a statement at 
Reading that he is a firm believer in the 
American valuation plan for textile and 
other imports. He received numerous 
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textile 
Reading. 

Roscoe S. Milliken, agent of the Nas- 
hua (N. H.) Manufacturing Co., en- 
tertained the Rotary club of Nashua at 
the Nashua Mills, Dec. 12, by providing 
dinner and showing motion pictures of 
the manufacture of cotton cloth. 


William W. Quilton, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Nashua Manufacturing 
Co., Nashua, N. H., and formerly over- 
seer of weaving at the Inwood Mills, 
Linwood, Mass., has accepted the agency 
at the Hansahoe Manufacturing Co., 
Valley Falls, R. I. 

Charles Higginson, for some years 
connected with the Boston office of the 
Pacific Mills, has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent of the company to succeed 
Fred E. Batcheller, recently resigned. 
Mr. Higginson, has been a purchaser 
of dyestuffs and will continue in that 
capacity in addition to his work as pur- 
chasing agent 


manufacturers while visiting 


Mr. Batcheller has had charge of the 
freight work, the yards, the transporta- 
tion and the automobiles of the com- 
pany at Lawrence, Mass. Fred Wallace, 
who for some time has been a mechan- 
ical engineer in the mills, will assume 
charge of the transportation, automobiles 
and yards. Arthur Jones, now overseer 
of shipping, will take over supervision 
of the freight. 

Robert N. Adair is now associated 
with the January & Wood Co., Mays- 
ville, Ky. The company announces that 
Mr. Adair will have charge of its sales 
department. 


Edward Boote, who has completed a 
course in training at the plant of the 
Ludlow (Mass.) Manufacturing Asso- 
ciates, sailed from San Francisco, Dec. 
19 for Calcutta, India, where he will join 
the official staff of the Ludlow Jute Co., 
a subsidiary of the former. He is a 
graduate of Wesleyan. 

Guido Blechschmidt, for the last eight 
years connected with the McCallum 
Hosiery Co., Northampton, Mass., has 
resigned and gone to Philadelphia, where 
he has organized the Olney Hosiery Co., 
which will be equipped with 20 machines 
for the manufacture of silk hosiery. 


Through the cooperation of Leroy A. 
Beers, general manager, and the depart- 
ment heads of John K. Stewart & Son, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., employes of the 
Stewart mills registered a 100 per cent. 
subscription in the recent Red Cross Roll 
Call. The Chalmers Knitting Co. also 
subscribed 100 per cent. as did many of 
the other Amsterdam mills. 


W. F. Blaine of the Wanskuck Co., 
Providence. R. I., was a member of the 
committee in charge of the annual dinner 
and Christmas frolic of the Rhode 
Island Purchasing Agents’ Association 
last week. 

W. P. Nickerson, travelling repre- 
sentative for Hoffman-Corr Mfg. Co., 
of Philadelphia, in the New England 
territory, selling braids, tapes and bind- 
ings to textile manufacturers and kin- 
dred trade, was married on Dec. 17. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nickerson are now spend- 
ing their honeymoon in Dermuda. 


Victor E. Hillman, chief chemist and 
metallurgist of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., gave an illustrated lecture before 
the Springfield (Mass.) Chapter of the 


American Society for Steel Treating, 
Dec. 16. 


Frank A. Raven, consulting engineer 
for the Albany (N. Y.) Felt Co., will 
be appointed January 1 Commissioner 
of Public Works of the City of Albany, 
according to announcement made this 
week by Mayor-elect Hackett of Albany. 

R. A. Julia has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of seven woolen 
mills of Deering, Milliken & Co., of 
New York. These mills include the 
mills at Madison, Oakland, Bridgton 
and Lewiston, in Maine. Mr. Julia is a 
graduate of the Lowell Textile School. 
He has been sixteen years with the 
Cowan Woolen Co., Lewiston, Me., as 
superintendent and designer. He is the 


son of C. A. Julia, agent of the Cowan 
mill. 


George E. Leighton, superintendent 
of the Barre Wool Combing Co., South 
3arre, Mass., sailed from New York, 
Dec. 15, on the Baltic for a six weeks’ 
trip to England, planning to pass Christ- 
mas with his mother at his former 
home in that country. 

Frederick W. Leaver, for more than 
12 years connected with the Pacific 
Mills at Lawrence, Mass., who is at 
present assistant superintendent of the 
cotton department, has been appointed 
cashier of the Cocheco department of 
the company at Dover, N. H. He will 
assume his new duties the first of the 
year. His successor in the cotton de- 
partment at Lawrence has not yet been 
named. 


S. L. McCracken for the last nine 
months assistant superintendent of the 
Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton Mills, has re- 
signed that position to accept position 
as superintendent of Steele’s Mills at 
Rockingham, N. C. 

W. H. Greenwood has accepted the 
position as night superintendent for the 
Kenwood Mills, Corinna, Me. 

John Scully, in charge of the weaving 
department at the Taylor Mfg. Co.’s 
plant, Northboro, Mass., is about to 
sever this connection to take charge of 
weaving at the Hayward Woolen Co., 
East Douglas, Mass. 

E. P. Dickinson, overseer of dyeing 
for the Newport (Me.) Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., Newport Me., 
has severed his connections with that 
company to accept a similar position 
with the Cocheco Woolen Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Rochester, N. H. 

John W. Winterbottom, who has 
closed a three-year service as overseer 
of the card room at the Paul Whitin 
Manufacturing Co., Northbridge, Mass., 
to take up the duties of assistant super- 
intendent at the Nashua Manufacturing 
Co.’s mill at Nashua, N. H., was pre- 
sented with an electric floor lamp and 
an electric reading lamp by the 80 em- 
ployes of the card room. 

The Blackstone Valley Mills Asso- 
ciation, at a supper and meeting held 
in Odd Fellows Hall, Whitinsville, 
Mass., Dec. 13, attended by 140 of the 
155 members, elected 35 new members, 
representing the Stanley Woolen Co., 
Uxbridge Worsted Co. and the Wau- 
cantuck Mills, all of Uxbridge, Mass., 
and mills in Millbury, Mass. Following 
the supper, Dr. L. L. Matos, of the 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., of 
Boston, Mass., spoke on “Dyestuffs,” 
and F. O. Holden of Providence, R. I., 


on “Sizing.” President Fred B. Walton 
of Fisherville presided, and _ reports 
were given by the secretary and treas- 
urer. William J. Spratt was elected 
treasurer to succeed John W. Winter- 
bottom, of the Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., 
who resigned because he is moving to 
New Hampshire where he has accepted 
a position. Mr. Spratt is also from the 
Paul Whitin organization. During the 
course of the meeting, A. W. Cooper, 
agent of the Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., pre- 
sented Mr. Winterbottom with a clock 
as a token of esteem of his associates. 


S. D. Bausher & Son, Inc., Hanburg, 
Pa., bleachers, gave a turkey dinner to 
their employes at Blue Mountain Fish 
and Game Association, above Hamburg. 
A feature of the hour after the dinner 
was the reading of papers on the sub- 
ject, “How the Management and 
Operation of the Plant May be Im- 
proved,” the authors being the employes. 


A. H. Hamilton, who has been over- 
seer of spinning at the Bladenboro 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, Inc., has resigned 
and accepted a position as overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Ernaldson 
Mills, St. Paul, N. C. ; 


P. Leonard Cox has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Victor plant of the Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Company at Greer, S. C. 
Mr. Cox was formerly second hand in 
the weaving department of the Fair- 
mont (S. C.) Manufacturing Co. 


The general overseer of carding at 
the Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C., is John 
C. Stround. 

John P. Hallman is now overseer of 


weaving at the Edna Cotton Mills, 
Reidsville, N. C. 


W. T. Creswell has returned to the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. Mill No. 3, 
Charlotte, N. C., as overseer of carding. 


J. F. Mims is the night overseer of 
twisting at the Loray Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C. He comes from Chester, S. C. 


J. T. Phillips is now general overseer 
of spinning at the Loray Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C., being promoted from assistant. 

George A. Clark, who recently re- 
signed as master mechanic at the Arnold 
Print Works, North Adams, Mass., 
and family, will pass the winter in 


Orlando, Cal. 


R. D. McElbannon is now master 
mechanic and outside foreman at the 
Puritan Mills Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 


J. E. Harper for several years mas- 
ter mechanic at mill No. 1 of the Fort 
Mill (S. C.) Manufacturing Company, 
contemplates moving away from Fort 
Mill in the near future. He tendered 
his resignation to the mill recently. 


John T. Thomas of Griffin, Ga., is 
now with the Manetta Mills at Lando, 
S. C., as second hand in weaving. 


Vance Street is now second hand at 
the mill of the Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co. 


Ed. Lawson is now loom fixer at the 
Woodruff (S. C.) Cotton Mills. He 
was formerly with the Hart Cotton 
Mills at Tarboro, N. C. 

William W. Goforth has been chosen 
leader of the Union-Buffalo Mills Co.’s 
concert band at Union, S. C. There are 
25 members of this band. The Federal 
Government has just furnished the band 
with 48 instruments and has designated 
it the first South Carolina Regimental. 
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KNIT GOODS TECHNICAL SECTION 





Stripe Designs in Hosiery 


An Interesting Branch of British Knitting Industry—Steady Market Assured for Products If Patterns 


Are New and 


Novel—Means Employed by the Colorist and Designer—Production of Solid, Intermittent and 
Zig-Zag Effects—How Typical Design Is Made 


By William Davis 


HE making of striped hose and 
half hose is an interesting branch 
of the British knit goods trade 
and one which is assured of a 
fairly steady market, particularly if the 
designs are kept fresh and _ novel. 





Fig. 1 


There is no need for the designs to be- 
me monotonous because with the 
means which lie ready to the hand of 
the colorist in the modern vertical 
striping hose machines, new styles should 
forthcoming each season which will 
catch the fancy of the consumer. A 
mmon practice in England is to have 
the tie or scarf correspond in color 
th the pattern of the socks. 


Stripe Stitching 


The simplest form of attaching stripes 
men’s socks is that of making a 
straight row of stitching on some sew- 
ng machine, such as the overlock or 
flatlock machine, where the ten- 
sions are so adjusted that when the 
stitch is worked on the wrong side of 
the article a straight row of color, solid 
n form, can be made to show on the 
face. The flatlock seam has recently 
been used for this purpose and has been 
uite popular for the coarser styles of 
en’s socks, but it has not met with 
nuch demand in ladies’ hose on account 
the extreme width of the stripe, 
which has been found too heavy for 
these articles. The advantage of attach- 
ing the striping in this way is to obtain 
great production and plain hose are so 
rnamented very rapidly and _ little 
uble is given because dyeing does not 
me into the matter, the colors being 
ached and the matter finished with. 
The disadvantage of this method is 
it the effects are confined chiefly to a 
ngle line of embroidery, worked in 
or more colors which are blended 
to give a melanged effect in the fabric. 
he chief advantage is that these lines 
n be introduced without extra mechan- 
on the knitting machine, for the 
cles are worked on the plain ma- 
nery forming the ordinary equipment 
the factory. 
\hen machines have to be installed 
produce the vertical stripe on hose 
output is not so great, as in most 
s a certain proportion of the work 
s to be done by hand, such as raising 
1 lowering of the attachment with 
‘ figuring threads. The production is 
reby reduced; a worker cannot tend 


the same number of machines, and a 
greater degree of minipulative skill is 
required. 

A very large trade in this department 
is done by working the article in white 
or cream woolen yarn for the ground 
and inserting the colored threads in 
some other material having a different 
dye affinity, such as mercerized cotton. 
The fancy yarns are invariably 
dyed to begin with and when the 
white ground is later dyed some 
darker shade the mercerized cot- 
ton does not take on this dye. 

American Machines Used 

A machine largely employed 
for this work is made by Scott 
& Williams, Inc., of the United 
States, and sold in Great Britain 
with a striping tackle attached 
by George Blackburn & Sons of 
Nottingham. In making the hose 
itself certain operations have t 
be performed by hand. Thi 
extra striping tackle is added 
above the ordinary cylinder of 
the machine in a separate cylin- 
der which is fitted with grooves 
to accommodate the embroidery 
fingers of the attachment. In 
this machine the needles are sta- 
tionary except for their up-and- 
down movement to knit, and the 
yarn is therefore 
carried around to 
feed the needles 
while the cams re- 
volve to work the 
needles in knitting. 

The embroidery 
yarns are mounted 
on the thread platform above the threads 
being passed over this and then 
through the spaces of the thread guides 
on their way to the needles of the ma- 
chine. This long passage has the effect 
of neutralizing the minor irregularities 
of tension inseparable from a large 
number of bobbins, and more perfectly 
knitted stripes are thereby produced 
The upper cylinder is raised by hand to 
bring the embroidery yarns out of 
reach of the needles and is lowered 
again in the same way to bring the 
fancy threads into the sphere of action 
of the needles. 

For half hose the ril S$ are 
made in 


generally 
one-and-one rib stitch and 
transferred to the needles of the ma- 
chines from the points of a transfer 
bar in the usual manner after which the 
embroidery cylinder is lowered with its 
fingers and threads. To enable the 
threads to be caught promptly by the 
machine needles, they require to be 
gathered together in the hand when 
severing them from the last hose and 
tied together in a knot at the center of 
the machine. Carelessness in this detail 
may cause a ragged portion to be 
























formed at the top of the hose when the 
fancy yarns are passed into the needles. 

The embroidery needles or fingers 
are inserted into the upper cylinder by 
hand prior to the commencement of the 
article and if required each finger can 
be threaded with a different color and 
these extended right round the leg of 
the hose. As is more generally the case, 
they are inserted at the sides of 
the hose in two, three or four 
R lines. The end of the embroidery 
finger is provided with two small 
openings so that two threads can 
be worked through them, each of 
a different color, if required. 

The threads have usually to be 
wound on a small kind of pirn or 
bobbin. The bobbin platform in 
the recent machines is arranged 
with several tiers, and is known 
by the workers as the umbrella 

on account of its sug 
This 


erection is enlarged in 


gestive shape. 
the later machines so 
that the drive cannot 
be taken direct to the 
shaft but has to be ef- 
fected by means of a 
counter shaft on the 
floor. 
Cottons’ Patent Frame 
Readers are probably 
acquainted with the 
method of introducing 
embroidery yarns on the Cot- 
tons’ patent frame, where the 
points approach the needles and 
execute a movement between 
them, then shog to the right or 
eC left, and finally emerge back- 
hs wards through the needles once 
y% more. Much of this complica- 
tion of motion for lapping the fancy yarns 
over the needles is caused by the fact 
that the embroidery points are located 
almost at right angles to the needles, 
and this gives rise to a certain awkward- 
ness before the points come into work- 
ing position for the laying of the yarns 
In this machine, the embroidery 
fingers have the advantage of being in 
the same plane as the needles of th 
machine, and directly above them, so 
that the motion to lap their yarns over 
the needle is a simple one. Neverthe- 
less the method of effecting this is 
highly ingenious and the principle may 
be learned by referring to Figs. 2 and 3 
Fig. 2 gives a view of the embroidery 
finger shown by EF in a vertical direc- 
tion, while the jack J is seen to work 
at right angles to the finger hear its 
lower extremity. The finger is turned 
round as shown at its upper end and at 
R is fixed in-the upper ring. The finger 
has an outward movement given by a 
small cam at A inside the dial in which 
the fingers are placed but this.cam only 
acts in pushing the finger out between 
the needles, and does not exert a posi- 


tive action on it to bring it back. The 
backward movement is effected by the 
natural spring or elasticity of the em- 
broidery finger, which when pushed to 
the right by the cam working on the 
butt at A is bent out of its straight 
path. As soon as the pushing action of 
the cam at A is removed the natural 
spring of the finger brings it back to 
the left. Just at this instant the cam 
on the jack ] acts by pushing the jack 
out, so that the finger is forced to slide 
on the bent portion of the jack, thus 
causing the finger to move one needle 
space to the left, just sufficient for it to 
return between the ‘neighboring two 
needles, thus laying the thread over the 
needle as required 

The needles of the machine are placed 
as at N. The fingers normally rest just 
behind the needles in the inside of the 
needle cylinder and this movement of 
the finger represents the 
sweep through the 
again. 


extent of its 
needles and back 


Sidewise Movement 

Fig. 3 makes the sidewise movement 
of the embroidery fingers a little cleare1 
It represents an elevation of the finget 
and thé jack. The bent form of the 
jack will be evident at the right side 
marked J. It is seen to be bent upwards 
the exact extent of a needle width of 
the machine. When no embroidery is 
being done the normal position of the 
jack and the finger is shown at J-1 and 
P-1 respectively. When the jack is 
pushed out to the right the bent part 
comes in the next needle space, so that 
when the finger is forced to slide back 
over it to the left, it is obliged to pass 
between the next needle, which has the 
result of laying the embroidery yarn 
over the needle N-1 at this point. 

Making Solid Stripe 

Normally there are two frame needles 
for every finger in the upper cylinder, 
and under ordinary conditions the 


closest position of the striping is with 





Fig. 3 


one plain wale intervening 


each. If 


between 
a solid stripe of color is re- 
quired over two adjacent needles, then 
the ordinary finger has an extra piece 
soldered on near the end, which is pro- 
vided with an eye to take a second em- 
broidery yarn and the two yarns are 
spaced so that they will lay their yarns 
over adjacent needles and give a solid- 
colored stripe at that point, totally ob- 
scuring the ground fabric. 

The two parts are separated by a 
needle space. One side supplies the 
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The Wildman 
Ribbing Machine 


The two-speed drive of The 
Wildman Ribbing Machine 
will materially increase your 
production of superior tops 
for ladies’ hose and men’s 


half hose. 


Our two-speed drive and 
Dogless Attachment are only 
two of the many superiorities 
that account for the high 
reputation of Wildman Rib- 
bing Machines for ensuring 
efficiency, economy and 
quality. 
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On request we will send the 
“ Wildman Ribbing Machine 
Instruction Book” giving de- 
tailed illustrations and de- 
scriptions of every important 
part of the machine. 
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yarn to one needle and the other side 
gives its thread to the neighboring 
needle so that a solid stripe as broad 
as required can be obtained by placing 
those double fingers into the machine. 
A different color may be fed into each 
guide of these double fingers, but they 
move identically in the fabric. 

Under the normal arrangement of 
the machine a finger will always work 
over the same needle of the machine 
and produce a plain vertical embroidery 
stripe of color, but several devices have 


been adopted to enable more variety to. 


be introduced into the patterns. One 
of the most effective is to vary the 
action of certain fingers in the pattern 
so that they will embroider for a certain 
number of courses and then be pre- 
vented from doing so for several 
courses, so as to produce intermittent 
spot effects in the article. 


Broken or Intermittent Stripes 


On the finger EF of Fig. 2 will be 
noted a dotted butt marked K. When 
certain lines of a pattern are required 
intermittent in character, fingers having 
this extra butt are employed, which is 
the means of preventing them from be- 
ing pushed into action at certain courses. 
Encircling the fingers and placed at the 
level opposite the butts K is a ring R, 
through which the threads pass on their 
way to the guides in the ends of the 
fingers F. When butted fingers are 
used, this ring can be made to descend 
just opposite the extra butts K, and 
prevent the fingers being pushed be- 
tween the needles of the machine to lay 
their embroidery threads. The ring can 
be regulated in its intervals of fall by 
means of studs on a revolving shaft at 
the side and we may have 4 embroidery, 
2 plain courses; 6 embroidery, 4 plain, 
and so on as required by the pattern. 
The combination of such intermittent 
effects with the solid lines gives very 
striking patterns. 

Another method of securing variation 
is to shog the cylinder containing the 
embroidery fingers to the right for so 
many succeeding courses and back 
again to start, which gives zig-zag ef- 
fects in the direction of the length. 

From the nature of the action of the 
fingers it is clear that the adjustment is 
often a case of careful and skillful 
pliering to make them clear the needles 
in passing to lay their threads, but once 
the proper position has been obtained 
they work with very little trouble or 
need for adjustment. 


Gauge and Yarn Counts 


A common gauge of machine for 
making a good line of salable goods 
has a 4-inch diameter containing 168 
needles in the cylinder. The rib tops 
required for men’s hose are made on a 
rib machine separately having an equal 
number of needles and they are run on 
to the machine in the usual way prior 
to starting the leg of the hose when 
the dial containing the embroidery 
fingers is brought down into the orbit 

f the needles. When the leg is com- 
pleted, the machine makes the heel plain 
ind for the foot the embroidery lines 

re continued along the upper foot only, 
the sole being kept plain. The toe is 
made same as the heel. In some kind 

f patterns giving large and broad ef- 
ects, it is sometimes sufficient to have 

nly part of the embroidery pattern 
along the foot as the appearance does 
not suffer and there is an advantage in 
heing able to lower the cost. 

In a machine of this gauge 20s single 
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worsted would be about right and this 
would give half hose or socks which 
would weigh about 20 ounces per dozen 
pairs finished. The counts of mercer- 
ized cotton found suitable would be in 
the region of 2/40s cotton, for thick 
counts make the stripes too bold and 
broad. In the thinner yarn we gain 
neatness but the counts should not be 
too fine or the ground yarn will not be 
effectively covered by it and will tend to 
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Fig. 4 
shine through and detract from the per- 
fection of the stripe. 
How Typical Design Is Made 

Fig. 4 shows a fabric made under the 
conditions just enumerated. The pat- 
tern consists of a four-line vertical 
stripe, the two outside colors being solid 
lines in black, with the two inside colors 
worked in blue and intermittent. To 
produce this we have as ground a single 
20s worsted cashmere yarn, which is 
afterwards dyed with a color which will 
affect the wool but leave the mercerized 
black and blue cotton stripes untouched. 

To produce this fabric on the ma- 
chine, four fingers are imserted into the 
upper embroidery cylinder on each side 
so as to work at each side of the leg, 
and they must be properly centered be- 
fore the article is proceeded with. The 
two black outside striping yarns are 
threaded through plain fingers as shown 


in Fig. 2, while the two center blue 


threads are run through two fingers 
which have the extra butts K soldered 
on. The patterning wheel is set to 
bring down the ring for two courses 
after every six courses have been 
worked. This has the effect of block- 
ing their working two courses aiter 
every six, thus giving the very effective 
stripe in the goods. 

White mercerized cotton is often used 
with hose which are subsequently to be 
dyed black or some dark color. The 
color of ground has to be carefully con- 
sidered where colored striping cottons 
are used in order to ensure that they 
will match when finished. Ladies’ 
hosiery are largely made on this ma- 
chine, artificial silk being employed 
with fancy stripes. The ground yarns 
are often dyed in the yarn so that much 
greater scope is given to color and de- 
sign. In the case of artificial silk the 
feet are often made of cotton, and cot- 
ton hosiery are often embroidered with 
spun silk threads. 

The given avenues of design, with 
single and double points, intermittent 
and zig-zag effects will be sufficient to 
afford scope to the man of originality 
and resource. The methods of produc- 
ing ranges of patterns may be shown 
in the socks given at Fig. 1. The ex- 
ample at the left shows the zig-zag pat- 
tern where the cylinder containing the 
embroidery fingers shogs a few needles 
to the right, one needle space at a time, 
and back again to start. When the 
fingers are shogged, the embroidery 
yarns appear in the fabric in the shape 
of the letter V, and they do not appear 
so bold as when they work in straight 
vertical lines. 

The sock at the right shows a bold 
pattern of white vertical stripes intro- 
duced on the intermittent system on 
a black ground. In this design two 
double-ended fingers are used with a 
plain vertical wale of ground interven- 
ing. All the fingers in this pattern have 
the extra butts which on every alternate 
four courses work against the ring and 
so are prevented from showing on the 
face. 


Dyeing Knit Goods in the Roll 


Preparation of the Goods—Dye Baths for Light, Medium and 
Heavy Shades—Coloring Knitted Glove Fabric 


HE preparation of knitted cloth 

for coloring and the actual dyeing 
of the goods present many opportuni- 
ties for uneven results. The following 
brief article gives the procedure recom- 
mended by the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Inc., and is reprinted from 
their “Manual of Hosiery and Knit 
Goods Dyeing.” 


Dye Kettle 


Dyeing of cotton knitted goods in the 
roll requires the use of a dye kettle pro- 
vided with a winch similar in construc- 
tion to an ordinary cloth dyeing ma- 
chine. This kind of kettle is usually 
built of wood, and should be fitted 
with pipes for an ample supply of water 
and steam. Regarding the latter, it is 
desirable in order to secure the best re- 
sults, that the perforated outlet im- 
mersed in the dye liquor be so placed 
that there is an even distribution of 
steam across the full width of the kettle, 
If this is not attended to, there is a 
possibility of more steam in one place 
than in another, with the result that the 
goods will be unevenly dyed. 


Cotton knitted wear in the roll is 
chiefly dyed with the direct dyes, and 
for this purpose it is given a thorough 
wetting-out or boiling before being put 
into the dye bath. In some mills, the 
rolls are kier-boiled or they may be 
boiled out in the dye kettle with the aid 
of 3 to 5 per cent. of soda ash or 2 
to 3 per cent. caustic soda 

Preliminary Treatment 

This preliminary treatment not only 
cleans the goods but removes from the 
cotton those natural impurities such as 
oils and waxes, the presence of which 
prevents penetration of the dye and 
thereby causes uneven shades. 

For light shades, or such shades as 
should be particularly bright, it is de- 
sirable that the goods be _ bleached. 
While there are several processes for 
bleaching, the one most commonly used 
is based upon the application of chlorine 
Formerly, bleaching powder was em- 
ployed almost exclusively, but in course 
of time, sodium hypochlorite solution 
made from it was gradually adopted and 


used at a strength of from 34 degree 
to 1 degree Tw. 

Afterwards, the electrolytic bleach 
gained prominence. This process is the 
production of sodium hypochlorite by 
the action of the electric current on a 
solution of common salt, and finally the 
direct use of liquid chlorine in connec- 
tion with a solution of soda. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the bleaching action of any 
of these solutions is the same. 

After bleaching, the goods are well 
washed, given a light sour in muriatic 


acid, again washed and light soaped, 
when they are ready for dyeing. 
Adding the Dyestuff 
The boiled-out material is usually 


put into the dye kettle, which has been 
filled with water. The proper quantity 
of dyestuff is weighed out and dissolved 
in hot water, and gradually added to the 
kettle while the goods are in motion 
over the winch. When all the dyestuff 
has been poured in, there is then added 
for light shades from % to 1 per cent 
soluble oil, and % per cent. soda. For 
medium and heavy shades, besides the 
requisite amount of dyestuff, there is 
added 1 to 2 per cent. soluble oil, % per 
cent. of soda, and from 10 to 15 per 
cent. Glauber’s salt (dry). 

The temperature of the bath is im- 
portant. After the proper additions of 
dye, etc, have been made, steam is 
gradually turned on, until it has reached 
160 to 170 degrees F. for light shades, 
at which temperature it is maintained 
for 4 hour, with the goods in constant 
motion 

For medium and heavy shades, the 
temperature is gradually brought to the 
boil, and boiling continued for one hour 

After dyeing, if the bath has ex- 
hausted, the goods may be washed in 
the same kettle by running off and filling 
with fresh water. If it is desired to 
save the liquor for a standing bath, the 
goods must be removed and washed in 
another machine. 

In dyeing very light shades on 
bleached roll goods such as are in- 
tended for light blues, pinks and tans, 
the utmost care is to be taken in making 
additions of dye to the kettle. Always 
dissolve the dye in large buckets or half- 
barrels and transfer gradually through 
a fine sieve to the dye kettle. This will 
prevent spots appearing on the goods 
due to undissolved particles, and will 
also tend to reduce unevenness. 


Dyeing Glove Fabrics 
In dyeing black with National Dia- 
zine Black DR on knitted glove fabri” 
in the dyeing machine, the entire opera- 
tion can be completed without removing 
the pieces from the kettle, by simply 
running off after each operation. Glove 
fabrics are frequently dyed in open 
kettles provided with a sliding winch, 
mounted on skids permitting the winch 
to be moved to either end of the kettle. 
These winches are hand or power oper- 
ated, and are very serviceable. 


Castor Oil on Belts 





While Better Than Nothing It is Inferior 
to Special Belt Treatments 


By W. F. Schaphorst. 


While it is true that castor oil is bet- 
ter than nothing at all, the writer is 
unable to understand why castor oil is 
so frequently recommended for appli- 
cation to belts when it has been proved 
time and again to be harmful to the 
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HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS _ 


The New Model Banner 
Split Foot now ready for 
delivery. 


The machine that knits 
the tabric of perfection. 


Our special circular will 


“Banner : 
Wee Mid be mailed upon request. 


Split-Poot 
Machine 
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HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210 Colonial Trust Bldg, 13th and Market Sta, Philadelphia, Pa, 0 7 
Southera Office and Showrooms: Rooms 912, 913 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tena, j yy 
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fibres. What is more, it does not pre- 
vent slip as well as a treatment made 
specially for belts. 

The writer has in mind a 12-inch belt 
which connected a 4-foot driving pulley 
unning at 213 revolutions per minute 

a 14-inch driven pulley. This belt 
lrove a 682 light dynamo and even 
when treated with castor oil had to be 
run very tight with a man constantly 
it hand to prevent slipping off the pul- 
vs. When the belt slipped the lights 
flickered. Later on, a belt treatment 
made especially for belts was applied 
and the drive was so improved that 
an 850 light dynamo was _ substituted 
for the 682 light dynamo. In spite of 
the 25 per cent. load increase, the same 
belt now runs quite slack, does not 
slip and requires no attention. 

Castor oil is gummy. The gum in 
solution is carried in and among the 
belt fibres as far as the oil penetrates 
The liquid parts of these oils slowly 
dry out and leave the gummy element 
which continue to stiffen and sooner 
vr later become hard enough to crack. 
\Vhen these elements do crack, the belt 
crack with them. 


fibres This explains 


the fine transverse cracks, particularly 


across the back of belts which have 
had initial or subsequent treatment 
with castor or linseed oil. It is these 


same gummy elements that make a belt 
so treated look slick and smooth, and, 
in a measure, lessen its tendency to 
slip. Both of these oils also decompose 
into harmful fatty acids. Proof of the 
decomposition of castor oil is obtain- 
able by placing some in an uncorked 
bottle, setting this in strong sunlight 
or in a warm place and in time observ- 
ing the changed appearance. 

Cases are on record also where castor 
oil has caused leather belts to rot. By 
saturating a piece of leather belt with 
castor oil and placing near a radiator 
or warm place, it will be found that 
the castor oil will decompose and will 


then attack the leather, causing it to 
become so weak that it can be easily 
torn with the hand. 

It is therefore evident that in the 
end, treatment of belting with castor 
oil is uneconomical. It may not cost 


as much per pound as a treatment made 
especially for belts, but the writer cer- 
tainly not recommend 


does castor oil 


The Manufacture of Flax Yarn 





From Address by Official of Barbour Flax Spinning Co. at Meet- 
ing of Textile Division, A. S. M. E. 
By D. L. Malcolme 


LAX is grown extensively in nearly 
every country in Europe. Refer- 
ring to the period previous to the World 
War, Russia produced about four-fifths 
of the world supply. Other countries 
producing important quantities were 
\ustria-Hungary, Italy, Germany, Rou- 
nania, France, Belgium, Ireland and 
Holland, in the order named. The var- 
us countries, and many of their dis- 
tricts produce fibres characteristically 
different, the variation being due to soil, 
limate and method of manipulation, the 
results being dissimilar in-color, appear- 

ince, strength and general quality. 
The various operations through which 
passes from the field to the 
irket are pulling, deseeding or rip- 
pling, rotting or retting and scutching. 
Pulling is almost universally done by 
hand, and although considerable work 
has been done in late years towards the 
levelopment of a mechanical puller, it 
nay be considered, at least at the pres- 
nt time, as still in the experimental 
stage. The plant is pulled up by the 
ot and is timed to occur at a partic- 
lar stage in its growth and before it 
has become too ripe. Care must be 
taken in this, and in fact, in all subse 
lent operations, to keep the ends even 

nd square and the stalks parallel. 

Rippling and Retting 
Deseeding usually follows when the 
ant, which is now called flax straw, 
is been dried a short time. This pro- 
ss of removing the seed capsules is 
metimes called rippling. In a few 
-alities this operation is omitted alto- 
ther, as in Ireland, where the plant 
retted without rippling, seed being 
st in the operation. 

Retting, or rotting, is the process 
hich dissolves the natural gum in the 
traw and causes the woody portion of 
he stalk to become brittle so that it may 
asily be removed from the fibre. The 
bres in flax straw form a kind of inner 
ark that surrounds the woody interior 


he crop 


or pith, and the fibres in turn are cov- 
ered by a thin skin. 

This retting is done in 
either by the method 
retting or water-retting. 


two ways, 
dew- 


By the former 


known as 


method the flax is spread out on the 
fields and comes under the combined 
action of the sun, air and rain with 
technically the same result as in water- 
retting. In water-retting the flax is 
steeped in dykes, pools, and in one 
notable instance, in a river; the river 


Lys, which runs through the Courtrai 
district in being famous for 
this reason. By either of these methods 
the required amount of fermentation 
takes place which brings about the de- 
sired result and afterwards the scutch- 
ing knocks out the woody pith and sep- 
arates the fibres from each other. To 
do this it is necessary first to crush the 
straw between revolving fluted rollers, 
after which it is scutched by rapidly re- 
volving wooden blades, which strike the 
straw as it is being gradually fed 
contact with them a little beyond 
edge of an upright board or 
When this work is properly done 
ing remains but the pure fibre 


Belgium, 


into 
the 
she lf 
noth 


Loss in Preparing Fibre 

I would like to give you an idea of the 
net yield of prepared 
This extract is taken from a Depart 
ment of Commerce Bulletin entitled, 
“Linen, Jute and Hemp Industries in 
the United Kingdom:’ 

“Ordinarily green flax as_ pulled 
weighs 5 tons, or 11,200 pounds to the 


flax per acre 


acre. Drying takes away about 55 per 
cent., or 6,200 pounds, leaving 5,000 
pounds. From the latter amount seed- 


ing or rippling takes away about 20 per 


cent. or 1,000 pounds, leaving 4,000 
pounds. Retting or steeping still fur- 
ther reduces the quantity 25 per cent. 


or 1,000 pounds, leaving 3,000 pounds. 
The final operation of breaking and 
scutching takes away approximately 82 


per cent. or 2,475 pounds, leaving only 
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N THE SUPERCONE we have successfully 
modeled a supply for knitting machines which not 
only contains material than any style of 

package previously produced, but also insures a_uni- 
form delivery of material heretofore unequalled by 
either cone or bottle bobbin. The SUPERCONE is 
EIGHT INCHES long, with a possible maximum 
diameter of TEN INCHES. The net weight of a full- 
sized package ranges from FOUR to SEVEN pounds, 
depending upon the material wound. A cone of this 
size presents the greatest advantages for coarse counts, 
including sweater yarn. 


more 


SKEIN OR OVER END SUPPLY 
WITH PARAFFINING ATTACHMENT 


Descriptive pamphlet on request of the 


NEW No. 80 CONE WINDER 





SHOP MARK 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY, BOSTON 


EESONA 
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The Full-Fashioned Stocking ‘ 
Always Finds a Market : 


The constantly increasing demand for full-fashioned - 
hosiery indicates the change that is occurring in hosiery 
manufacture. : na 


The manufacturer who, today installs The Reading th 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine is providing himself a 
permanent place in this rapidly growing field. 


The ‘‘Reading” was the first successful American made re 
full-fashioned hosiery machine. It is the leader today. wi 


Our catalog explains in detail the merits of the machine 
and the stocking it makes. _ 


Send for it. 


THE TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, Reading, Pa. 


he READING 


FULL~FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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525 pounds, or 37% stones, as the net 
vield. 

From the 5 tons, or 11,200 pounds of 
reen flax as pulled one can therefore 
cure on only about 525 pounds of 

~utched flax, which is a yield of less 
than 5 per cent. 

Fibre Production a Peasant Industry 

One can readily understand what a 
tremendous influence direct wages paid 
he field operatives, together with trans- 
ortation charges, etc., would have upon 
he cost of the scutched flax. This fact 
prohibits America from direct competi- 

n with the foreign countries where 
wages are cheaper, and it is question- 
ble if America could ever compete, 
even under the most favorable circum- 
tances and with the introduction of 

iproved machinery, against the peasant 

ibor of Russia or other large flax pro- 
ucing countries. 
Hackling Operation 

The material, so far as our mill is 
-oncerned, comes to us in the bale, ready 

r the hackling. This consists in gen- 
eral of combing and laying smooth and 
parallel the separate fibres, and at the 
same time cutting or subdividing them. 
All the short and tangled ends are re- 
moved, leaving nothing but the long 
finely split fibre, which is termed line. 
The fibres which are combed out in the 
operation form tow, which is really with 
us a by-product and used in our other 
mills in the manufacture of weft yarns 
and twines. The work which this ma- 
chine performs was at one time done 
entirely by hand. 

Before the advent of modern machin- 
ery, and at the time homespuns were in 
vogue, the farmers who grew flax were 
naturally in the habit of saving a cer- 
tain portion of their crop to be worked 
up by their wives or daughters during 
the winter into clothing. The farmer 
was quite capable of growing and per- 
‘orming all the operations up to the 
hackling, and his women folks were 
quite competent to spin the fibre into 
yarn, and furthermore, even to weave it 
into cloth, but not many of them could 
perform the operation of hackling. 

The old time hackler, or hand-dresser, 
was, therefore, in great demand. A 
seven years’ apprenticeship was consid- 
ered essential before he became a jour- 
neyman hackler, and we are told that he 
travelled from town to town, or from 
one small hamlet to another, and had 
his dates booked up way ahead. 

\iter our line is put through our ma- 
chines, it is subjected to hand hackling, 
which consists in passing it over two 
sets of tools, after which it is graded 

rding to its standard of quality, 
strength, fineness, evenness, etc., and 
laid down in bundles according to its 
erit. 
Features of Hackling Machine 


lhe essential feature of a hackling 
chine are the sheets, the channel vor 
1, and the holders. The sheets are 
less leather belts revolving over 
rollers in a vertical direction. 
nning across and fastened to these 
ts are long iron bars, to which are 
wed hackle stocks made of wood, 
covered, and filled with sharp 
pins. The pins gradually become 
and closer together at one end of 
machine. The whole of these end- 
revolving sheets present a contin- 
s series of hackle pins which revolve 
pairs, face to face, so close together 
the pin points of one sheet mect 
slightly intersect the pin points of 
opposite one. 


Overhead, and exactly central between 
these revolving sheets, is the head or 
holder channel from which the flax 
hangs down while it is undergoing the 
combing process. The _ holders, or 
clamps, are tightly screwed up and hold 
the flax firmly while it passes along from 
the coarse to the fine sharp combs and 
eventually out of the machine 

After hackling and sorting the flax, 
it is tied up in bunches of about 25 
pounds and put into our stock. It is 
usually stored in a damp place and since 
it improves with age, we are never in 
any hurry to use it up. 


Spreading Operation 

The next operation is the spreading, 
and it is here that we make our mixes. 
This requires experience and is really 
the most important matter in 


con‘1ec- 
tion with the manufacture of a good 
product. The small pieces of flax are 
laid by the operatives on the leather 
belts or feed sheets of the spread 
boards. The successive pieces of flax 


are overlapped so as to form a continu 
ous stream of fibre which travels for- 
ward to the end of the sheets, where 
it runs between a pair of rollers and 
then passes on to the steel pins which 
project from the gills on the fallers. The 
fallers are narrow steel bars propelled 
by screws along slots from the feed 
sheets to the drawing rollers. 

The drawing rollers which are just 
beyond the fallers have a surface speed 
of several times greater than the feed 
sheets or the fallers, and the instant 
the fibre comes between these rollers it 
is drawn out at the increased rate of 
speed. This forms a sliver or continu- 
ous ribbon of fibre which will be several 
times longer and proportionately thinner 
than the strand which entered the gills 

Beyond the drawing rollers is a sliver 
plate with diagonal slots which doubles 
or combines the sliver from each of the 
feed sheets into one strand and directs 
it into a container. The sliver is broken 
off when a certain definite yardage has 
been put into this can, say for instance, 
250 yards. We then have a definite 
yardage and an approximate weight, the 
spreading being more or less inaccurate, 
but still approximating the desired 
weight. Several cans are now taken to 
the next drawing frame, which frames 
are quite similar to the spread board, 
and the sliver from these cans is run 
over these frames and drafted and 
doubled, as explained before, into one 
sliver. 

Drawing Frames 

A group of frames, consisting of a 
spread board, three to five drawings 
according to the size of the yarns to be 
manufactured, and a roving frame, is 
called a system of preparing. The draw- 
ing frames are in series, the sliver from 
the first frame supplying the next, and 
so on to the roving frame. During the 
operation of drawing the sliver is 
doubled many thousand times, so that 
any inaccuracy or unevenness in_ the 
hand spreading is reduced to a mini 
mum, most important in producing a 
level and uniform yarn. 

The roving frame is in part like th 
drawing, but much longer and has in 
addition at the front two rows of 


spin- 
dles with flyers. No doubling is done 
on this frame. A single sliver from 
the final drawing goes over each 
gill at the back and the drafted 


sliver as it comes out at the 
front is given a soft twist and runs 
through the top of the flyer and thence 
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Here’s a Knitting 


Machine 


that is worth a place in the finest 
mill. It knits fabrics that rank with 
the best for their superior texture and 
strong sales appeal. 
We have manufactured these machines 
for nearly half a century—they are 
always highly regarded by their users 
These machines incorporate simplicity 
and durability with correct principles 
of construction. 
Nye & Tredick Knitting Machines 
knit cotton, lisle, thread silk, wool or 
worsted ribbed fabrics of all descrip- 
tions. 


Write for catalog and prices 


TRUMP BROS. MACHINE CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 


WILMINGTON DELAW ARE 


CABLE ADDRESS—TRUMPBRO—WILMINGTON 
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PAGE NEEDLE COMPANY 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Established 1867 


KNITTING MACHINE NEEDLES 


Overcome your troubles; Use Page Needles 


Made Exclusively with 


SCREW RIVETS 


The Ideal Needle to Use for High Grade Yarns and Silk 





Extra Quality Unsurpassed Service 


W. F. CORBETT Agents C. J. SIBBALD CO. 
21 N. Juniper St., Philadelphia Troy, N. Y. 
(Of fall) 


Ipposite City Ha 
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Three Reasons for the High Quality 
of Corey Latch Knitting Needles 





—these are—Proper Design, Great Strength and 
Lasting Smoothness. In the perfecting of each of these 
features we have spared neither trouble nor expense. 
Our machine shop is the finest of any Needle man- 
ufacturer in the country. Our workmen are experts 
and the materials used are the best obtainable. For 
Quality specify “Corey.” 


{] We manufacture a Special Rivet of correct design 
and proved durability. 


Q Write for Samples and Prices. 
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William Corey Company 


CHAUNCEY A. WILLIAMS, Sole Owner 
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Manchester, N. H. 
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downward on to a bobbin. The strand 
of fibre is now called rove and is ready 

r the spinning operation. 

Wet and Dry Spinning 
Spinning is performed by either of 
distinct methods, wet and dry. Dry 
spinning is not practical for fine yarns 
nd is used for the coarser sizes only. 
\Vet spinning is used in the production 
all fine yarns and of coarse yarns 

r certain purposes. 

In dry spinning the bobbins of rove 
placed on horizontal pins on the top 
the spinning frames. The rove is 
iwn downward through a guide by 

a pair of iron rollers. Below these the 
ve passes across a flat guide plate and 
thence between the final drawing rollers, 
of which is of wood. The distance 
between the upper and the lower rollers 

s called the reach and is used longer in 
dry than in wet spinning; in fact, in the 

rmer it approximates the length of 
the fibre itself. The ratio of speed 
given these two pairs of rollers is the 
same proportion as the size of the yarn 
lesired is to that of the rove used. The 
fibre as it passes from the drawing rol- 
lers to the flyer and onto the bobbin re- 
ceives an amount of twist which forms 
it into a round, compact and durable 
strand of yarn. 

The operation of wet spinning is the 
same as dry in principle but it is per- 
formed by a somewhat different method. 
At the top of the wet spinning frame 
there is a trough of hot water. The 
rove first passes through this trough 
which softens the gum and allows draft- 
ing with a shorter reach. The short 
reach makes a more level and smooth 
appearing yarn and finer sizes can be 
produced in no other way. 

Following this operation comes the 
reeling, which is a simple one and con- 
sists in transferring the yarn from the 
bobbins to hanks. The yarn in this case 
is reeled revolving collapsible 
drum and the hanks are here made a 
certain standard weight. 

Odor from Fermentation 

\ disagreeable odor accompanies wet 
spinning; this is caused by fermentation, 
and it is a difficult matter, in fact, it is 
quite impossible to eliminate it entirely 
from a wet spinning room. It is not 
the yarn itself which smells, since it is 
fresh and is not allowed to remain in 
the room long enough in the damp state 
to ferment. It is the small flyings from 
he yarn on the frames, the boiling 
ighs and the empty bobbins. Life in 
a wet spinning room consists largely of 

ontinual cleaning, washing and 
scrubbing process. This fermentation 
that I have spoken of is a decomposition 
o! pectic acid, or pectose, of which the 
contains a considerable proportion, 
roughly about 25 per cent. 

Before proceeding with the next oper- 
ation I might say here that some yarns 

wound and twisted in the raw gray 
state, while others are first boiled, that 
is, the pectic acid is removed prior to 
ting. In all cases, however, the boil- 
or removal of this resinous or 
my matter must be effected before 
the product is put on the market. 

will assume that the particular 
which we are following is boiled 
r to twisting, so that our next opera- 
after drying the hanks, is to fol- 
them into our bleaching and dyeing 
rtment to study the operation of 


no 


onto a 


S resinous matter to which I have 
rred is quite insoluble in water, but 
s soluble in strong alkalis. We boil 


it therefore under pressure in strong 
alkaline solutions for several hours, and 
then after washing and souring to neu- 
tralize the alkali, again wash _ it 
thoroughly, dry it and put in our stock 
rooms as boiled yarn, ready for our 
winding and twisting operations. 
Bleaching and Finishing 

We do a good deal of bleaching, both 
half whites and full whites; this is done 
very much after the formula for bleach- 
ing cotton, but it takes a great deal 
longer to bleach linen and a number of 
cycles of bleaching are employed. 

Winding like reeling is a simple opera- 
tion, and consists in putting back onto 
bobbins the yarn which is in the hank 
state. After winding the yarn goes to 
our twisting departments. We have 
three forms of twisting; ring twisting, 
flyer twisting and patent or tube twist- 
ing. The flyer and ring twisters are em- 
ployed generally in twisting two or three 
strands of yarn, while the patent twister 
is used for the higher plies. The ring 
twister is more modern than the other 
two. The following the 
twisting are principally those of finish- 
ing, which I will not touch upon in de- 
tail, and those of making up. By the 
latter I mean putting up in packages the 
various cones, cops, spools or balls re- 
quired by the trade. 


processes 
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BLEACHING AND RELATED Processes, by) 
Dr. J. Merritt Matthews, New York 
Although the title of this book may 

lead one to believe that the subject mat 

ter is limited to the bleaching of cotto1 
goods since the term is most used in 
that connection, it is instead a compre- 
hensive treatment of bleaching as applied 


to all textile fibres and in fact to othe: 
materials such as straw, paper pulp, 
leather, bone, ivory, horn, feathers and 
sponges. The latter materials are 


treated brietly but the discussion of them 
is interesting and helps to make the vol 
ume complete. 

Although the book is written from a 
practical standpoint, being intended pri 
marily for the textile chemist and mill 
man, so that the rather meaningless com 
plicated formulas and theories have been 


omitted, nevertheless the author’s wide 
scientific knowledge has been brought to 
bear upon the subject matter As a 


result, the important physical and chem 
ical laws underlying the various pro 
cesses of bleaching have been inter 
preted in a manner intelligible to prac- 
tical mill men and the work should help 
to incite interest in the systematic in 
vestigation of actual mill operations. 

After a brief general discussion of the 
various kinds of textile fibres and of the 
theoretical and historical phases of 
bleaching, the various fibres are taken 
up in detail. Several chapters are ck 
voted to the scouring and bleaching of 
wool and the boiling-off and bleaching 
of silk. The bleaching of cotton occu 
pies an important part of the text. Linen 
jute, hemp, ramie and artificial silk art 
also considered. The book is well illus- 
trated with photographs and diagrams 
for the purpose of enabling the reader to 
visualize the processes under discussion. 

The author is well known to textile 
men owing to the other standard vol 
umes which he has written 
years of practical experience 
chemist occupied very largely in the 
problems of bleaching enable him to 
speak with authority on this important 
subject. 


His twenty 
as a textile 
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Look for | X Use 
the MID- WEST Triple Tape 
Trade Mark 4\ ¢ rvs Corners 
Top J tole 
Ney 





U'MaRK ate 


Corrugated Fibre-Board 
Products 
Solid Fibre Containers 


and 
Sulphate of Alumina 


Mid-West Corrugated Fibre-Board Boxes have 
exclusive advantages that make them stronger 
and better than others. Their patented triple 
tape corner alone would make them superior 
containers. ‘These boxes offer an opportunity to 
effect surprising economies in the shipping 
department. 


Mid-West Boxes take but little 


because they are collapsible. 


storage space 
Their combined 
lightness and strength saves labor in handling 
and reduces freight charges. ‘They are remark- 
able time savers because they may be assembled 


and sealed with unusual speed and facility. 


One firm estimates that fibre boxes save them 
$250,000 annually, including 40% warehouse 
space and 65% in gross weight of shipments. 


Our Double Vall corrugated boxes are best for 
export and other hard service. 


We have just introduced the only Waterproof 
Corrugated Fibreboard Box Made. 








General Offices: Chicago, III. 
FACTORIES: 


Anderson, Ind. Fairmont, W. Va. 


Kokomo, Ind. 


We operate our own boxboard and strawboard mills 


Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio 
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“PARAMOUNT METHOD” FABRIC HOLDER 


The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is one of the greatest 
developments in the art of finishing hosiery. It prevents 
the goods from creeping up during the drying process and 
the following advantages are all direct results of its use: 


" TUN 1 LA MA 
E 


Uniformity of length. Less work for pairers. 
No disfigurement of goods. Goods lie better in boxes. 
Improved finish of the product. 


PARAMOUNT FORMS and METHOD of FINISHING 


have been developed to meet every requirement of correct 
finishing. 





floor space, improved factory conditions and satisfied help. 
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Established 1874 Incorporated 1882 
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There’s quality in Franklin Needles— 
quality that you can see in the improved 
texture of the fabrics they knit. 
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Franklin Needles are made of. finest 






materials, selected for this particular 
purpose 


{HUN 





{MULAN 


Thorough inspection at every stage of : 
manufacture and a final careful inspec- 
tion of the finished product means that 


vou get perfect Franklin Needles. 
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Sinkers. Transfer Points and Guides 






Franklin Needle Company 


Franklin, New Hampshire 
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With PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT you are assured of an increased selling value in your mer- 
chandise, greater production and fewer seconds. You will find a large saving in labor, steam and 


If interested, our representative will 
call, DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT the 
improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms. 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. Address all correspondence to Chicago Office 
PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 


HUNTER BUILDING, MARKET AND MADISON STREETS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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"IMPORTED NEEDLES 


Beckert Needles 


Made by E. BECKERT, G. m. b. H. 


Continental Needles 
Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FE. W. 


CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 
149 Greenwich St. 





December 24, 192] 


Patented Sept. 17, 1918 


PARAMOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER 
Patented Nov. 4, 1919 





Chemnitz, Saxony 


Ebingen, Wurtt 


Ss. JASPER 


Successor to 


(Annex of 120 Liberty St.) New York 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


New Machinery and Processes 


Split Time Study 





Watch Combines Several Advantages— 
Comparative Observation of Workers 


er Machines 


The split time study watch illustrated 
has recently been placed on the market 
by the Stein & Ellbogen Co., 33 North 
State St, Chicago, Ill. The double 
hands permit the taking of two closely 
related operations at the same time or a 
‘omparative observation of two workers 
or machines. In case of an interrup- 
tion, the total time and the waste time 





The Split Time Study Watch 


entailed can be shown in figures of pro- 
cuctior as well as in decimals of a 
minute, thus simplifying computation. 
On the dial there are placed at inter- 
vals of .02 minute, figures showing the 
rate of hourly production. Thus, if an 
operation started at zero and lasted .S4 
of a minute, the dial would show that 
the operation was being performed at 
the rate of 71.4 pieces or operations an 
hour. 

Roth hands are started by pushing 





longer time and in case of timing two 
workers it would show the time taken 
by the slower. 


Cotton Picking Device 


Claimed That It Will Gather 400 to 700 
Pounds of Cotton Daily 


An illustration is presented herewith 
of the cotton picker which has received 
considerable publicity in the South dur- 
ing the last few weeks. It is an electri- 
cal device which it is claimed makes it 
possible for a person to gather from 400 
to 700 pounds of cotton a day. Other 
advantages claimed are that its large 
capacity will insure cotton being picked 
when ripe, thus improving the grade; 
that living conditions of the pickers will 
be greatly improved by its adoption, as it 
will no longer be necessary for women 
and children to help in the fields; and 
that the cotton picked will be cleaner 

This latest attempt to replace hand 
picking has been developed by L. C 
Stuckenborg of Memphis, Tenn., who 
has been reared on cotton plantations 
and has devoted many years to studying 
various plans to economize the picking 
by use of some portable machine. After 
experiments extending over fourteen 
years, he perfected two revolving brushes 
encased in a small metal frame about 
the size of a man’s double fists. The 
brushes were made to revolve inwardly 
or toward one another, thus creating a 
comb-like movement and when these 
were placed against the cotton, pulled it 
free from the bolls without collecting 
any part of the boll or leaves of the 
plant. Then, having solved this plan 
for removing the cotton, he adopted the 
much tried suction idea for carrying the 
cotton to the receptacle which was to 
receive it. A flexible tube connecting 
with a bag on the machine is employed. 

Each machine carries a complete elec- 


tric power plant. The tractor engine 





Electric Cotton Picking Device That Is Being Tried Out at Little Rock, Arkansas 


wn the crown. By _ pushing the 
button at the left of the crown the 
other hand is stopped while the upper 
ne is allowed to travel. In the case 
in observation of two different opera- 
ns the under hand would be stopped 
the completion of one of the opera- 
ns In the case of timing tw» 
workers on the same kind of work, 
pping one hand would show the titne 
taken by one worker to complete his 
task. In the first case, stopping the 
pper hand would show the time con- 
umed by the operation taking the 


furnishes: sufficient electric power to 
operate the eight motors required to run 
the machine. The brushes in the leads 
are driven by a flexible drive shaft about 
three feet long, which is connected to 
a small motor suspended about halfway 
down the suction tube. The four picker 
motors driving the revolving brushes are 
rated at 1/50 horsepower, 5,000 r.p.m., 
110 volts. After the cotton completes 
its trip through the tube and just before 
it drops into the bag, it is given a 
thorough cleaning by fanning, another 
motor operating a blower as well as 


providing the suction power. The blower 
motors are 1/5 horsepower, 5,000 r.p.m., 
110 volts. The generator is a 1% kva., 
2,700 r.p.m., 110 volt, three-phase, 90 
cycle, self-excited alternator equipped 
with a small control panel. 

There are four picking tubes to a 
machine. Supported overhead by a bal- 
ance arrangement, the pickers are 
suspended with such lightness and flexi- 
bility that a child can shift them about 
with ease. The machine as it passes 
through the field. can pick eight rows. 
The negro, and several have been tried 
on the machine, finds no trouble in us- 
ing it. 

The demonstrating machine illustrated 
shows the pickers attached to an In- 
diana tractor, which has been selected 
by the Cotton Picker Company of Amer- 
ica, the corporation holding the patent 
rights, as well suited for use in the cot- 
ton fields. The electrical equipment in- 
cluding eight motors, a generator and 
panel board to a machine, were supplied 
by the General Electric Company. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
\cip and apparatus therefor, Method 
f making hydrobromic. 1,398,596. 
C. W. Jones, Midland, Mich. 
BRAIDING machine. 1,398,444. X. 
Pfrunder, Wohlen, Switzerland 
Cotton products 
Leese. 8: A. 


and making same 
Jacoby, Gainerville, 


N. Y. 
Dyretnc fibres, threads or fabrics 
1,398,357. J. F. Briggs and C. W. 


Palmer, Spondon, England. 

Fasric, Terry or looped. 1,398,752. P. 
Taylor, Bolton, England. 

KNITTING instrument. 1,398,821. J. F 
Wilcombe, Worcester, Mass. 

KNITTING machine construction. 1,398,- 
865. W. Larkin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING machine, Stop motion for, 
1,398,694. E. S. Hineline, Apponaug, 
i> Ee 


KNITTING needle. 1,398,813. S. E. Taft, 
Framingham, Mass. 
KNITTING machines, Attachment for, 


1,398,570. W. C. Potter and E. H. 
Stines, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Loom shuttle. 1,398,660. T. H. Whal- 
ley, Blackburn, England. 
Looms, Filling stop motion for. 1,398,- 
713. H. O. Brown, Easton, Pa. 
looms, Stop mechanism for. 1,398,532. 
H. W. Youngquist, Manchester, N. H. 
positioner. 1,398,699 O. 
Legendre, Fitchburg, Mass 


SHUTTLI 


UNTWISTING and winding machine, 
Chenille. 1,398,754. G. C. L. Tisch, 
Elizabeth, N. J 

Knittinc machine. 1,397,070. H. T. 
Ballard, Norristown, Pa. 

Knittinc machine and fabric.  1,397,- 


069. H. T. Ballard, Norristown, Pa. 
Lace braiding machine. 1,397,299. E. 
L. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PIGMENT, Manufacture of a_ white. 
1,396,914. <A L. Barbe, Asnieres, 
France 

Pyroxytin solvent. 1,397,173. R. B. 
Mitchell, Athol, Mass. 

SPINNING machines, Thread breaking 


device for. 1,397,283. 
Danville, Pa. 

SrINNING mules. 1,396,883. J. A. 
Ryalls, Charlottesville, Va. 

UNREELING and tension device. 1,396,- 

728. P. E. Chapman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cotron gins, Hulling and cleaning 
feeder for. 1,396,142. J. M. Peerson, 
Florence, Ala. 

Corton, linen and similar threads, Ma- 
chine for splicing and piecing. 1,396,- 
618. H. Bennett, Hollinwood, Eng- 
land. 


F. Q. Hartman, 
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Cotton lint collector. 1,396,673. A. 
Stables, Los Angeles, Cal. 

DyestuFF and making same. Green, 
1,396,483. V. Villiger and H. von 


Kramniclfeldt, Ludwigshafen, Ger- 
many. 
Looms, Feeler mechanism for.  1,396,- 


665. A. E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass. 





| Business Literature 


Moror-GENERATOR SETS; The Ideal Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
This publication known as Bulletin 

106, illustrates and describes motor-gen 

erator sets from the complete line, both 

as to ratings and voltages, manufac- 
tured by the Ideal Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company for all conditions. 

Attention is called to the company’s en- 


gineering department which is prepared 


to make suggestions and 
covering the use of motor-generator 
sets for particular requirements. An 
impressive list of prominent users of 
Ideal included. 
Another publication just issued by the 
Ideal Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany is known as Bulletin 107, and de- 
scribes electro-plating apparatus. 


proposals 


motor-generator sets is 


THe TRACKLEss TRAIN; Mercury Manu- 

facturing Co., Chicago, III. 

A neat folder under the above title is 
being sent out to inform mills regard- 
ing the Mercury “ Type K” tractor, a 
new style of small dimensions which ts 
particularly adapted to textile 
tions. It is claimed to be 
industrial tractor built, 
narrower and 10 than 
other The enables 
it to run easily in aisles and to turn 
shorter. A departure from previous de 


condi- 
the smallest 
being 6 
inches 
construction 


inches 
shorter 
stvles 


signs is the drive from the rear This 
makes it possible tor the drivet to 
couple and uncouple the first. trailer 


Several inter- 
views of tractors and trailers in 
textile mill service are included 


without leaving his seat. 
esting 


Biowers; Clements 
Fulton St., 


CADILLAC ELECTRIC 
Manufacturing Co., 607 
Chicago. 

folder 

ing a portable electric blower which 

can be attached to any li 


This is an interesting describ 
ght socket and 
cleaning 
switchboards, 


used for motors, generators, 
bins, 


machinery 


and 
The 


device can also be used in the repair de 


shelves, stock 


textile 


. , 
all classes of 


partment as a blow torch for welding, 
soldering or any purpose for which a 
blow torch is usually employed. Several 


testimonial letters from 
produced, including one from a knitting 
mill which uses the Cadillac electric 
blower for cleaning knitting machines 
\ saving of 80 per cent. of the time re 
quired for hand cleaning 
this concern. 


users are fr 


is claimed by 


Frre AppitiANces; Geo. W. Diener Man 

ufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill 

This is a useful 32-page catalog of 
appliances for fire fighting, fire preven 
and fire protection. Different ap 
pliances shown embrace types for all 
classes of textile mills, and the numer 
ous illustrations add greatly to the 
printed text. In addition to 
forth the different types of fire protec- 
tion apparatus, the catalog gives useful 
information on the operation of devices 
and their upkeep. Executives and men 
responsible for fire protection will find 
this catalog well worth keeping on hand 
for reference purposes. 


t10Nn 


setting 
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Process of Dyeing, 






A Better Way to Dye 
—no Bleaching 





Phe AUTOGYP Process of Dyeing dyes to shade and eliminates 
ill specks, motes, leaf and shives. 

r cotton underwear ~ hosiery in Mock Egyptian, Mako 
ind other light shades, it s 4 to 17 hours—climinates 6 sepa- 
rate erations reduces 31, Gp eclahien re—saves 50% of steam, 
O% labor and all chemicals used in the chloride of lim 
nethod of bleaching 


Send the coupon now 


SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., Inc., ALBANY, N. Y. 





wae 
An 


Dyeing and 


in one 
Bleaching 


Operation 





' ‘ 
* SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., INC., rl 
t ALBANY, N. Y. ; 

! 
. Gentlemen—Please send, without any obligation on my part, copy of your Booklet. 1 | 
' 1 
1 Name ! 
\ 1 
+ Address ' 
Dane a a a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee we J 
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BLEACHED GOODS! 


(Selling Points No. 34) 
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PAYNE WINDERS, 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1.900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at Short 
Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1835, Inc. 1903) 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
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2-B Winder and the Cone 


Patented in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 


= 


yas ees oN SHAY KA ¥ 
pul ut ’ acne 





The only machine built with the Automatic and 
Positive Yarn Builders to wind the package 
that eliminates tight and loose stitch and 
the only winder that boosts itself 
in the art of winding 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


Established 1865 On Textile Machinery 
2824 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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KNIT GOODS MARKETS. 





Heather Hosiery Is 


Popular with Consumer 


Brisk Demand for This Class of Hosiery 

for 1922—Higher Prices on Mercer- 

ized Lines Are Probable After Jan 1] 

No notable change took place in the 
hosiery market this week. What little 
suying is being done is confined in the 
main to wool hosiery for 1922. Seam- 
less silks and low end cottons are prac- 
cally dormant. A number of sellers 
announce they have increased prices on 
all silk lines. These 
from ten to twenty per cent. But as 
there is no activity in seamless. silk hos- 
ery at the present time, 
are nothing more than nominal. A good 
deal of interest is being manifested by 
certain buyers in all novel lines, and 
number of sellers report that all goods 
having some sort of- novelty will 
tract the buyers’ attention. 


advances range 


these advances 


at- 


Look for Advance on Mercerized Lines 

During the week sentiment for an in- 
crease in the price of mercerized goods 
seemed to be gaining ground. For some 
time past buyers have been complaining 
of the prices on this class of hosiery, 
but mills have been forced to maintain 


their levels, as good yarns were not 
only high but scarce. Recent advances 
in the yarn market have convinced the 


selling agent that if the manufacturer is 
going to show a profit from the manu- 
facture of mercerized goods, it will be 
necessary to ask an even higher price 
from the buyer. The advisability of 
higher prices has been discussed in the 
rade for the past few months and it 
was the apparent consensus of opinion 
that if prices were placed on a higher 
level, a disparity would exist between 
prices asked for mercerized hosiery and 
rices quoted on seamless silk lines. 
But the recent advance of silk prices al- 
most coincident with the increased cost 
' mercerized yarns has tended to make 
ie seller feel that higher prices on mer- 
red goods would not meet with such 
pposition in buying circles as a similar 
lvance made a month ago. Of course 
is natural for the buyer to complain, 
felt that the manufacturer is 
nt on producing at a profit only and 
ll not produce goods that show a loss 
his mill. As one manufacturer said: 
We have been considering the buyer 
the past year in naming prices, and 
think it is high time we went ahead 
nd named prices that reflect a legit- 
e profit to ourselves, and allow the 
er to accept them or reject them.” 
Heathers in Active Demand 
Due to the 
s fall, 


ns 


ut it is 


+ 


scarcity of heathers for 
buyers are, from all indica- 
anxious to operate on this class 
hosiery for the fall of 1922. Again 
es named by manufacturers are con- 
led to be exceptionally attractive and 
evidence of this latter fact, two mills 
rt they have withdrawn a few of 
numbers from sale because they 
sold all they cared to for the pres- 
and if later on the demand was 
ve they would place the lines back 
sale at an advance. 
"he present season is witnessing an 
tive call from the consumer for this 
lass of hosiery, and it is the opinion ij 


of several 


men in the trade that this 
demand is more than a mere fad. One 
seller pointed out that not only are 


more people taking up various outdoor 
sports, but that the fairer sex have de- 
cided that a wool and silk mixture is a 
good deal warmer than an all silk stock- 
ing. Add this assertion to the fact that 


jobbers at the 


intended location. Mr. 
Campbell is also in the exporting busi- 
ness. He represents the Acorn, Ideal, 
& W., Glenside, S. & S., Union 

and Roseknit Hosiery Mills 
The Rheingold Hosiery Co. will take 


new selling 


street, 


quarters at 9 
on or about 


West 20th 
February 1. At 


While all present indications point to a banner year for heather 


hosiery, there are many 


which is of major importance is 
tain itself. 


difficulties 


to be overcome, and one, 
the failure of the demand to sus- 


Far-seeing selling agents who have made a study of 


various demands for the different classes of hosiery say that plain 


heathers will not sell in an active way next year. 


They declare 


that the consumer tires of the new departure in one season and 
unless something is done to enhance the salability of this class of 
hosiery, mills are not going to witness the brisk demand that pres- 


ent indications would seem to 
quently these men are clocking 


point to for next year. Conse- 
their heathers and declare that 


anything in the line of a novel attachme ent will help the situation 


materially ; 


the wool stocking is “quite the thing” 
with the daughters of Eve, and you 
have one or two real reasons why the 
mills have been unable to supply the 

demand for this class of hosiery 

a : 

Hosiery Trade Notes 
Trenton, N. J., will have its first hos- 
iery knitting mill, January 1, accord- 


ng to announcement made last Saturday 
by the Trenton Hosiery Mills. The 
company was incorporated with a New 
Jersey charter last week and is cap 
italized at $200,000. The inc 
tors are J. P. Quinlan, of 
N. J.; John D. Parks, of 
City, N. J., and Arthur 
of Trenton, N. J. 
start, 
have 


yrpora- 
Ridge, 
Gloucestet 
D. Mandeville, 
When 
January 2, the new company 
installed one hundred 
and expect to produce 350 cd per 
day. The production will consist of 
spring needle silk hosiery, and silk and 
heathers for women. Cer- 
tain special machinery has been 
installed with which will be produced 
a novelty feature in silk hosiery, which 
is expected to have a big appeal to 
the consumer. The merchandise will 
be sold to the jobbing trade only and 
will be sold through J. P. Quinlan, sell- 
ing agent, with offices at 346 Broadway, 


Glen 


operations 
will 
machines 
zens 


misses and 


also 


New York, and vice president of the 
mill. Mr. Quinlan announced Satur- 


day that the goods will be sold for de- 
livery beginning March 1. Mr. P 
was formerly connected with 
liam F. Taubel Company. 

E. S. Gregory, for the last thre 
sales-manager of the Durham 
Mills, 85 Leonard street, 
his resignation, 


arks 
the Wil- 


years 
Hosiery 
has handed 

to become effective Jan- 


uary 1. After that date Mr. Gregory 
will form the E. S. Gregory & Bros. 
Co., and will locate at 350 Broadway, 
where he will act as mill agent for a 
number of important hosiery mills. Mr. 
Gregory has been connected with Dur- 
ham for the last fifteen years and is 


well known throughout the trade. 

On Jan. 1 A. G. Campbell, hosiery sell- 
ing agent, 366 Broadway, will move to 
larger quarters at 1107 Broadway. Mr. 
Campbell stated he was of the opinion 
t would be easier to keep in touch with 





present this company is located at 467 
Broadway. 

The Allen A. Co., manufacturers of 
Black Cat hosiery, 
New York 
rooms from 
Fourth 

David 
cated at hosiery sell 
ing agent plans to take new offices at 
268-276 Fourth avenue, he will 
7,500 square feet on the tenth 


intends to move its 
and_ stock 
Broadway tt 339 


selling 
1107 


avenue on 


othces 


January 1. 
J acol S, f¢ Tr 
306 


many lo- 


Broadway as 


years 


where 
occupy 
floor. 

In his 
have 
wards selling 
Bro Besides sales 
manager for the various mills, Mr. Ed 
wards will sell the lines carried by Mr 


offices Mr 


with 


new 
iated 
hosiery 


J: will 
Ralph Ed- 


agent at 366 


assoc 


him 


adway. assisting as 


Jacobs 

S. W 
connected 
selling 


Siegal, for the past 


David hosiery 
now selling agent for 
the Susquehanna Hosiery Mills, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers of full - fash- 
ioned hosiery, with offices at 366 Broad 
way. 


ten years 
with 


agent, 1S 


Jacobs, 


Sweater Demand Slows Up 


Salesmen Returning from Trips Predict 
Volume Business for January 

The sweater market is 
slackening of the 
Spring and Fall 
from the road 
been 


featured by a 
demand for both 
returning 
good bus- 
further 
greater part 
the 
salesmen 


Salesmen are 
and report a 
booked, but 
sert that buyers will do the 
of their buying they are in 
market next month. These 
also assert that stocks are low, 
and that they have done a remarkat 
business in sweaters and affiliated lines 
during the past six months 

The approach of the year end with its 
consequent dearth of buyers in the mar- 
ket is given as the reason for the let up 


iness has as- 


when 


| 
buyers 


in the demand and as a result sellers 
are not alarmed by the present inac- 
tivity. On the other hand they are 


going ahead and planning for an active 
demand for the first month of the new 
year. Prices are firm and stocks are 
generally conceded to be near deple- 
tion in all hands and consequently sel- 
lers see no reason why they should not 
start the new year with a banner month. 


Fair 


Volume Buying 
Features Underwear 


While Comparatively Few Heavyweight 
Underwear Lines Are Officially Open 
Many Sellers 
Che 
| 


by fair 


Are Quoting Prices 
underwear 
volume 


market is 
buying of 


featured 
heavyweight 


underwear for 1922 delivery. As was 
the case last week, there are compara 
tively few lines open in an official way, 
but it is no secret that practically every 
line of any importance is being quoted 
to interested buyers \s a rule manu- 
facturers are not inclined to sell far int 

the future at the prices now being 
quoted, and in one or two instances 


sellers have refused to sell 


beyond twe 
months production 


Buying Low Priced Spring Goods 
There is an demand 
veight goods providing 


active for light 


immediate ship 


ment can be made and in a few cases 
buyers have been asking for increased 
shipments during January and February 


To the seller this turn in events indicates 
that the jobber did not fully gauge the 
narket. Last spring 
ing 


buyers were carry 
rule they did 


But last 


over goods 
not buy in an active 
summer when lig lines were 
opened for 1922, jobbers, because they 
had cleared out all surplus stocks bought 
in an active way, but later developments 
proved that still greater volume 
would have 

A vain, 
times 


and asa 
manner 
htweight 


buying 
market 
normal 
complete let 


been better for the 
this time of the vear in 
usually w 
down in the 
taking this present demand as 
takable that 
siders himself in an 
merchandise t 


tnesses a 


j 


dem and 


and, St llers are 
an unmis 
the jobber 
imperative 
) carry on his spring 


They 


must be 


evidence con 


need 


bus 
iness in a neat 


out that the 
more than jobbers 
would buy, and as 
besieging the nmediate or 
nearby deliveries on spring goods 

The demand, 
the general market 
point, that is it is for th 
priced underweat 
consumer wants underwear at a pri 
This naturally is not « 
amount of 


normal way 
retailer 


point 
buying 
—_ ipated = they 
a result the 
mills tor 


jol be i 


however, has 


one draw 
stand 
lower 


Jobbers assert the 


back from 


and 


ausing any great 
tion among the 
better 


Satisiac manu 
facturers of the 
It is this latter manufacturer 
that really need more business on spring 


goods in order to keep up a def 


gT ade 
class of 


underwear 


nite pro 


duction basis. Mills making low end 
spring goods as a rule are well taken 
care of for spring and as a result buyers 


may be forced to turn their attention to 


better-quality goods In this latter 
event, the market would be more bal- 
anced, and sellers who really needed 
business for the near future would be 
taken care of 


Feature Low Prices for Spot Delivery 
Certain 


mills have named prices on 
women’s 


heavyweight underwear for 
1922 delivery, but the better quality lines 
of this class of underwear have not as 
vet featured a formal opening. The 
lines opened are priced at an exceeding- 
ly low level, and sellers are fearful that 
the buyers will get the wrong impres- 
sion from these For instance, a 
women’s 11 pound suit has been quoted 
at $9.50, while no less than four selling 


price Ss. 
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A WISH 
A SUGGESTION 
and AWORD OF THANKS 


‘6c ° r 7 3° 
With the advent of a New Year” :— 
we pause for a moment to extend our Heartiest Best 
Wishes to our customers, friends and competitors for 
their growth and prosperity in 1922 
se . 99 
With the advent of a New Year” :— 
we cordially invite the mills who have not taken advan- 
tage of our Service to adopt it. Prompt deliveries of 
the best latch needles, transfer points and sinkers, all 
arefully examined, will go far towards maximum 
production, minimum waste and contented employees. 


* With the advent of a New Year” :— 


we sincerely thank our customers for the orders placed 
with us in the past. The absence of complaints in our 
business makes our thanks two-fold; for a satisfied 
customer is our best advertisement. With ours, the 
relations have always been mutually pleasant. 


The Symbol of Service 





“By this Sign Ye Shall Know Them” 





LATCH NEEDLES 
TRANSFER POINTS 
SINKERS 


SES 


Only - The Best - Always 





Our unprejudiced advice is at your 


SERVICE 


CHAS. B. PAULUS 


1516 Sixty-Eighth Avenue 
Oak Lane 


PHILADELPHIA 


a 
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HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 
Look at the Stamping of Your Box Labels 
Which is Yours? “This 


Don’t spoil your labels 

and the put-up of your or , 
goods with blurred and 

indistinct impressions 

from rubber stamps. 































Our geared machines print perfect 
figures from STEEL ENGRAVED 
wheels. 


Lot numbers, sizes and color words 
instantly set in printing position. 


Our machines are built special to 
meet YOUR INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS. 


Will last many years. 
Write for catalogue 


| American Numbering Machine Co. 
224 Shepherd Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





s ee DOZEN WOME 
VAR s 
" P 


URE SILK 






PURE SILK 











FLARE TOP 
MADE IN AMERICA 







LAA AAR amr il 


Ff" 
le Jensen Dyeing Machine 


This is a sample 


Hosiery 
Dyeing 
Machine 
from 20 to 30 


lbs., motor 
driven. 





We also make Belt driven machines 
from 20 to 400 Ibs. 


Can give references 
from leading dyers. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
PALMYRA, N. J. 


JENSEN 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 


Knit Goods Markets—Contd. 
agents declared that they would name 
a price in the neighborhood of $11.00, 


WM. BREEDON’S SON 















MANUFACTURERS OF when they decided to publicly 


SPRING KNITTING 


an- 
nounce their new prices. 


The price of $9.50 for the 11-pound 
suit is said to be for early delivery only 
and on goods in. stock. According to 
sellers higher prices will be named in 


and TRICK NEEDLES 





AND 
the near future, or whenever this sur- SHELL STITCH 
AND BURR BLADES OF plus has been cleared away. A good MACHINES 
ALL KINDS deal of women’s heavyweight under- FINISHING 
wear was forced back on the manufac- FOR 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. turer because of delay in delivery and 
: ALL KINDS 
various other reasons, and the prices 
named on this merchandise cannot be 


taken as a legitimate standard for prices 
on future delivery merchandise 

The majority of lines of this class of 
underwear will be open some time dur- 
ing the early part of January, and it 
would not be surprising if buyers were 
a trifle taken back by certain prices. 
| Sellers point out that last fall prices 










FULL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTING MACHINES 


] Yarn Changers 


!} and Platers 


| For Seamless Hosiery 
Easy Transter 


Knitted and Woven Fabrics 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO. 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 





| Accurate 






on were named primarily to get business, 
meg ong ies but that this year mills are intent on 
| Sind Mebeien wation a profit, and with the increased PROMPT SERVICE RIGHT PRICES 
| cost Of yarns, new prices may feature 
| PAXTON, PRICE & O’NEILL 






what on the surface looks like an enor- 
| . . . 
mous advance, but what in reality is only 


a legitimate price. 


3rd and Green Sts. 
|| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 












Underwear Trade Notes 

E. I. Goodrich, president of Clift & 
Goodrich, has been named as a probable 
member of the board of directors of the 
proposed Hamilton National Bank, to 
be located in the Heckscher building at 
Fifth avenue and Fifty-seventh street. 

The meeting of the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association which was to be 
held last Wednesday evening has been 
postponed until December 27. The 
meeting will take place at the Broadway 
Central Hotel, and will be for the pur- 
pose of discussing the tariff and Amer- 
ican valuations feature of the Fordney 
tariff bill. 


Will jobbers pay the advance 
LULL L ut 


MACHINE CLOCKING HAND EMBROIDERING 
| COMB!NATIONS 


ort MEN’S f } 
' WOMEN’S MISSES’ 


j Standaru Colors (\ és | 
ON ALL KINDS OF }\ ! 
{ HOSIERY 


Write for prices 
SEND YOUR SAMPLES 


- GRAUER BROTHERS 


N. E. COR. HANCOCK & OXFORD STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


















JOS. T. PEARSON & SONS CO. Privaienerih Px. 














on 
women’s cotton underwear, is a question 
that sellers are asking at the present 
time. 


After January 1, the Washington and 






For Safe Marking 


ARE YOUR 


Waste bags full? 


—n 







Stencils cut on the DIAGRAPH 
will put plain, legivie addresses on 
your shiipments. Cut letters up to 





Needle boxes empty? 
-4in. . Shi e' : P . et 
on approvals send far free Diagravh Mayo mills will do business under the a — roalgeaes wae 
DIAGRAPH SYENCIL & Name of the Washington Mills. N. M. ee mee season oe lenin. 
MACHINE CORP. Franklin, Jr., manager of the mills, sell- mtters giving 7o productio 
1621 So. Kingshighway 


t ing offices at 346 Broadway, will con- 
a Me. & tinue to sell under the Mayo trad k 
Branches in principal ctties Mayo trade mark, 


Mayo cotton ribbed underwear for men 
* 3 and boys. ] 
1) | Atsii Al leg er Knit Easy Paraffin Attachment Company 
agents for hosiery, underwear and 25 SO. FRONT STREET, PHILA. 


YOUR SHIPMENTS quenters, ammownce that they will tale (ae se ee 


If so—a ‘‘KNIT EASY’”’ is what you need. 


Samples sent on request 








new quarters in the store at 1222 Broad- 
way, on or about February 1. 

It is understood in the trade that a 
certain well known line of men’s 16- 
pound cotton ribbed suits has been sell- 
ing for $9.50, for immediate delivery. 

A rumor that another line of men’s 
16-pound suits was selling for $9.00 
proved to be groundless. The selling 
agent for this particular line said he 
had named his prices and would not 
shade them under any circumstances. 





FRIEDBERGER - AARON MEG. Co. 


WILTS 


Veneer Packing Cases 
are Lighter and Stronger 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer Packing Case 
Shooks. 











Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of 


BRAIDS, EDGINGS, TUBING 


for trimming knit underwear 


MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 
Post Office Address: Logan Station, Philadelphia 








heir extreme lightness saves 20 
to 80 Ibs. in freight on every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch-boards, burglar 
proof, waterproof and clean—no cracks for 
dirt to sift through. 


Write for prices and samples. 
Our Prices Are Convincing—Our Ser- 







vice is Quick. Buys Power Site Near Lenoir 
. Lenor, N. C. The property and water 
WILTS VENEER CO., Richmond, Ya. rights on Wilson’s Creek, 15 miles from 
Lenoir, owned by a group of local men, 
<< and which had been surveyed for de- 
S=§F A velopment as a hydro-electric plant, 
Les ———— capable of developing 6,500 horsepower, 
-——s oc Fr. 





- 


Spires <}_ has been sold to A. H. Kistler of Mor- 
i owiehe ganton, N. C. Mr. Kistler plans to de- 


__ velop the property and supply Lenoir 
li in Mi Co with power. He plans to develop the 
358 West Ith Yok.| Maximum of the site and thinks it will 
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Everything for Textile Printers 


And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
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be much more than 6,500 horse power. 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


———— al 


As Delahunty Dyeing Machines are 
widely used in all parts of the country, 
we feel that it will be of general interest 
to the industry to know that after the ex- 
penditure of much time, money and effort 
we have just produced a 


New Raw Stock 
Dyeing Machine 


This is of the circulating type. To say 
that it is an improvement over our other 
machines of this type will be sufficient 
evidence of its worth to those who have 
used our other machines. 


Some of the features are: improved circu- 
lation, ease of loading and unloading, 
circulating pump (operated either by belt, 
steam engine or motor), designed to give 
a large flow of liquor under a pressure 
that is suitable for dyeing sulphur, direct 
or vat colors. 


We will gladly give complete information 
to anyone who is interested. 


Delahunty Dyeing 
Machine Company 


Builders of 
Textile Machinery 


Office and Works: PITTSTON, PA. 


WORLD 











BOTTLE BOBBIN WINDER 


for 


Silk, Artificial Silk, Cotton and Worsted 
for the Knitting Trade 


Hosiery, Underwear, Sweaters, Neckties, etc. 


Winders, Doublers, Spinners and Reels 
Spindles of all Kinds 


Ambler Textile Machinery Co. 
Frankford Ave. and Sergeant St., PHILA., PA. 


Always a Good Demand— 


for the dress, millinery and 
upholstery trimmings made on 


Tisch Knitting Machines 


Also Figure and Plain Chenille Machines. Parts always on 
hand for immediate replacement. 


Tisch Machine Tool & Die Works 
INCORPORATED 
Established 1863—Formerly Louis Tisch 


452-454 Spring Street Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Methods of Counting Threads in Fabrics 


\dvantages of Different Types of Counting Glasses—Uses of Other Magnifying Glasses in Cloth Examination— 
Counting Warp and Filling Threads in Samples and Full Pieces—Use of the Weave in Making 


Determinations—Handling Special Cloths 


HERE is nothing in the textile 
field that men are more often 
called upon to do than to 
count the threads in a fabric— 
to ascertain how many 

there are per inch of warp 
of filling. While counting of 

rse and simple cloths is sometimes 


1S, 


reads 


ly done, and may be done with 
accuracy even by the relatively 
skilled, yet in by far the larger 


umber of instances those attempting 
work will be unable te count with 
er accuracy, and in numerous in- 
neces they will be unable to count 
all. 
\ few remarks as to the counting 
sses to be used may not, at the out- 
be amiss. Among the glasses 
ally found on the market—and 
‘ving out such special ones as are 
de to metric measurements, the 
n glass with its round hole, known 
the “thirty-seven glass,”  etc.- 
e are the following: A small fold- 


pocket glass with one-quarter 
square hole, often known as a 
ck glass;” a similar glass with 


opening one-quarter inch by one- 
inch; another glass of the same 
nd with one-half inch square open- 
The focal length of all these 
sses is about seven-eighths of an 
h from the surface of the cloth to 
upper surface of the glass. The 
es have usually an effective diam- 
of about 13-32 of an inch. 
hen there are glasses with a one- 
h square opening, constructed in 
same mannér but very much 
er, being, in fact, unduly bulky and 
vy for convenient carrying in the 
ket. In these glasses the distance 
the cloth to the upper surface 
the lens is usually about 1 13-16 
hes, while the effective diameter of 
lens for looking through is about 
16 inches. 


| i 


Micrometer Glasses 


ere are also certain micrometer 
glasses of different makes and sizes, 
vhich, by means of a worm and 
wheel which is turned as the counting 
eeds, a finely adjusted needle- 
nt moves along from thread to 
thread. The lens—below the center 
' which the needle appears—moves 
at the same time, so that the 
needle is always directly in the cen- 
1 f the field, and the counting can, 
fore, be done in an easy, accu- 
and satisfactory manner. Of 
ses of this type, the one most 
g rally used in the market is the 
* Lowinson” glass. 
though the price of these glasses 
t. and never can be very low, 
men who possess them usually 
1 them as invaluable. They are 
instruments, and are too bulky 
e conveniently carried in the 
Pocket. However, where full one-inch 
ts in fabrics of fine construction 





By James 


are needed, and they very frequently 
are, some glass of this character is a 
necessity. In using such glasses as 
these, and, in fact, all glasses, car¢ 
must be taken to see that they are 
held firmly against the cloth without 
any chance of their slipping, which 
otherwise they are very likely to do. 
Quarter-Inch Is Most Useful Pocket Glass 

The one-inch square ordinary glass 
is usually good enough for coarse 
fabrics, ducks, burlaps, coarse woolen 
fabrics, and what not, but it is very 
unsuitable for fine goods, as the num- 
ber of threads to be counted is so 
great that one is very likely to miss 
one or more of them before the count 
is completed. It is also very tiring 
under such conditions to use such a 
glass. The magnification of these 
one-inch glasses is much less_ than 
that of the quarter-inch glass, for if 
the contour of the lens was shaped 
to give the same magnification, the 
outer part of the field would be so 
disturbed by what is known as 
“spherical aberration” that it would 
be difficult, or impossible, to count 
the threads there. Even as it is, with 
the flatter lens and the consequent 
lower magrification, there is always 
more or less spherical aberration in 
evidence. 

The half-inch square glass, and the 
half by quarter-inch, have a certain 
usefulness in occasional cases, but, as 
a general rule, the quarter-inch glass, 
with its high magnification, clear field, 
reasonable area for counting, and 
portability, is the most useful of all, 
and every effort should be made to 
perfect one’s self in the use of this 
convenient pocket glass. 

Uses of Other Magnifying Glasses 

While speaking about glasses, it 
may be well to mention that it is de- 
sirable to have at hand certain glasses 
which may be used for other pur- 
poses than counting threads. One 
often wants to examine the weave or 
other characteristics of a fabric with 
a good glass, and for this purpose 
one of the round folding pocket 
glasses of high magnifying power is 
useful. The best glass of this kind 
known to the writer is what is called 
a “Hastings Triplet,” which is not 
only a powerful glass, but by the pe- 
culiarity of its construction, it is free 
from both spherical and chromatic 
aberration. This compound lens is 
about one-half inch in diameter, very 
thick, and the entire field shows true 
and clear. 

Sometimes when one is examining 
a fabric it may be desired to pick out 
particular threads, untwist them, or 
manipulate them in some manner, in 
which work both hands are needed. 
For such a purpose it is convenient to 
have at hand a pair of spectacles with 


Chittick 

high magnifying power, which can 
be used without undue strain of the 
eyes for the few minutes that are 
isually required for such work 


\ large round reading glass is most 
seful for a general survey of a part 
of a piece of cloth, and certain dam- 


ages show up clearly through them 
that cannot be seen through the 
smaller and more powerful lenses 
A jeweler’s eye glass, one of thos 


round glasses with black sides, that 


fits closely to the eye and can be 
held there without the use of the 
hands, is also a very handy thing to 


ave, as when using it both 


hands 
re free 


Procedure in Counting 


Coming now to the actual counting 
ot the threads, it remarked 
that samples when being counted 
should be spread out smooth and.true, 
neither stretched nor wrinkled, just 
as they would be on the cutting table. 
\ large blotter is an excellent foun- 
dation to place a sample on, as its 
slight roughness prevents the fabric 
from wrinkling, as it is apt to do if 
put on a polished surface. The posi- 
tion of the glass on the cloth should 
be such that the part of the light that 
strikes the cloth will be parallel to 
the threads that are being counted 
When it strikes them the 
first thread or two are obscured by 
the shadow cast by the metal base of 
the instrument, and hence an er- 
roneous count may _ result Also 
when the light is overhead, and when 
one bends over to look through the 
glass, the head casts everything into 


may be 


sidewise, 


shadow. In such a case it is well to 
hold the sample upon something flat 
and hard, such as the cover of a 


small box, a stiff card, or what not, 
and placing the sample on this with 
the glass on the top of it, to hold it 
up at such an angle that the light will 
shine clearly upon the cloth. 

Threads may also be counted by 
holding the glass firmly on the cloth, 
either with or without stretch, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the 
case, and then examining it against 
the light. Some goods can be counted 
in this fashion better than in any 
other way. There is also a conven- 
ient apparatus made like a deep cigar 
box with a glass top, and from which 
the front lets down. A mirror is in- 
serted underneath the glass top at 
an angle which reflects the light up- 
ward through the glass, and thus 
fabrics can be counted with the light 
shining up through them, and the 
necessity of holding them up _ to- 
ward the sky, or the lamp, is avoided. 


Variation in Warp Count 


Let us suppose that a cloth of or- 
dinary construction is to be counted, 


and that 
is first 


the counting of the warp 
undertaken. It may be imag 
ined by many that as the warp threads 
are passed through a reed in the weav 


ing, and thus held at definite dis- 
tances apart, the warp count must 
necessarily be the same throughout 


tl Piece 


this is not entirely truce 
the cloth in the gray afte: 
woven, and before finishing, 
will be narrower than it was laid in 


because 
being 
reed 


Thus, a piece of cotton cloth which 


might be reeded, say, 39% inches 
wide, might come off the loom 38% 
inches; a silk messaline in the loom 
36% inches wide might come off 36 
inches; a_ taffeta 36% inches wide 


might come off 36 inches. Now, if a 
39'4-inch cloth shrinks to 38% inches, 
the ends in this lost inch are still con- 
tained within what cloth remains, but 
they are not evenly’ distributed 
through it. Close to the edge of any 
cloth there is apt to be a larger pro 
portion of warp threads than the ave: 
age, while in the center there would 
be practically no difference in count 
as compared with the reeding in the 
loom. 

Furthermore, in the dyeing and fin 
ishing operations, in which the goods 
may be shrunk still further, and in 
which treatments they will have been 
subjected to more or less pulling end- 
wise or sidewise, according to the fin- 
ish desired, some changes may take 
place locally. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to make a series of counts in 
different parts of the width, and take 
the average of them. With a one- 
inch glass, perhaps five counts might 
be so averaged up, but with a quar 
ter-inch glass, ten would be better. 


Spaces Between Threads 


Again, the number of threads that 
are visible within the quarter inch of 
a glass is not necessarily the correct 
count. What is needed is the num- 
ber of “ repeats” of the single thread, 
which means from the beginning of 
one thread to the beginning of the 
next, and which, therefore, will in- 
clude the space between the two 
This matter of the space is never 
negligible, and, in many cases, such 
as voiles, crepes, low-count sheet- 
ings, etc., where the threads are not 
massed closely together, it is of great 
importance. 

The glass, therefore, when counting 
is commenced, should be placed so 
that the edge of the opening in the 
brass comes exactly in line with the 
edge of one of the threads. Then the 
counting is proceeded with and when 
the last thread is reached, it should 
be carefully observed to see if this is 
a complete thread and space, or 
whether a thread alone shows with- 
out its corresponding space, or 
whether only part of a thread shows, 
or whether,a complete thread shows 
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WM. SPIERS 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


= 7 ~_. DB. 


Fully Automatic Hose Machine|_ 


For the manufacture of all kinds of Ribbed 
Hose, coarse or fine, for men, women and 
bovs 


The W. S. 1s completely automatic in op- 
eration and enables one operator to attend 
from 5 to 8 machines. 

This machine is fitted with two cylinders. 
The conical ribber, with patented Visible 
Cylinder, making every ribber needle visible 
when knitting, is a new feature in fully 
automatic seamless machines. 

The cylinder is held rigid and true by the 
patented centralizer, now used on all our 
hosiery machines. The splicing is inserted 
wutomatically by the Patent “ Surein” 
Splicer for heel and toe, making a slip knot 
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“DUBIED” 


Flat Knitting Machines 
Links and Links Machines 


Hand and Full Automatic Power 





Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as 








Sole Agent for U.S. 


while passing into the yarn guide. 


Price and P 


articulars on Request 


Needles and parts kept in stock 


A. 


J. W. SHARDLOW, LACONIA, N. H. 


Telephone Connection 
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TOUT TACT 


AUTOMATIC RIB SHIRT AND DRAWER 
MACHINE REVOLVING BOBBIN TYPE 


STAFFORD & HOLT 
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Our Complete Line of Knitting Machinery 
Bears the Stafford & Holt Guarantee 


Automatic Ribbed 
Shirt and Drawer 
Machines 


Machines for Rib and 
Shaker Sweaters 


Pineapple Stitch 
Knitting Machines 


Border Machines 


Bathing Suit and 
Jersey Sweater Ma- 
chines 


Automatic 
Machines 


Racking 


Toque Machines 


Design Knitting Ma- 
chines 


Write for Catalogue 
and full information 


Little Falls 


New York, U.S. A. 


“The Best” 


For Immediate and Future Delivery 
Machines can seen in operation 
Complete Stock of Needles and Supplies 


Dubied Machinery Company 
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E. O. SPINDLER, Agent 
Sapco Bldg., 139-141 Franklin St. 
S. W. Cor. Franklin Street and West Broadway, New York ay 
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NEEDLES of QUALITY 


MACHINES of 
RECOGNIZED WORT H, 


Acme A 





TU, 
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are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 
in the 


KNITTING 
ROOM 


Revolving Cams ‘Revolving Needles 


noenvenennursonnonenensescisiiyy 1 canteen lente 
Ask those who use them 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. 
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with only part of the space. The one 
counting must judge, as well as may 
be, whether to put this down as a 
third, half, or quarter thread, or what 
not, and therefore many of the counts 
made will have to be noted down 
with very variable fractions attached 
to them, so that when an average is 
taken it will be fairly correct. 

In the case of a one-inch count, 
these fractions are not negligible, 
while in the case of a quarter-inch 
count, they are most important. 
Thus, if there was a rather open 
sheeting with 42 ends to the inch the 
glass in one instance might be placed 
on the cloth so that ten threads would 
show within its compass, but if placed 
a little differently eleven threads 
would show, whereas the real num- 
ber to count would be 10%. 

Counting the Filling 

Let us next consider the counting 
of the filling. Here the threads per 
inch may and often will vary quite 
materially due to the irregular work- 
ing of the take-up or let-off of the 
loom, to say nothing of such fabrics 
as are made on looms with a condi- 
tional take-up, where more picks will 
go in when the filling threads are thin, 
and fewer picks will go in when they 
are thick. 

Before proceeding to count, it is ju- 
dicious to hold the cloth up against 
the light and observe whether the fill- 
ing appears to be true and regular 
throughout. If, against the light, 
there should appear a “cross barred” 
effect, where it was thick, medium 
and thin in various places, a question 
then would arise as to whether these 
differences were due to irregularly 
spun yarn, or to irregular pickage. 
The plan then is to take a few pins 
and put one through a thick bar, an- 
other through a thin bar, and a third 
through a place of average thick- 
ness. These differences can be seen 
readily against the light, but cannot 
be easily seen when the cloth is on 
the table, hence the pins serve to 
identify the places where differences 
are apparent. 

Then the thick, medium, and thin 
places will be counted under the 
glass, and, if they all count the same, 
or about the same, it is apparent that 
they are due to irregular yarn, and 
not irregular picks, and the counting 
can then be proceeded with in the 
same manner as described for the 
counting of the warp, several counts 
being made and the averages taken. 

If, however, it is discovered that va- 
riations in pickage do exist, some 
judgment must be used, and a series 
of counts made of the thick, the thin, 
ind the medium places, according to 
their apparent proportion in the cloth. 
n reporting on same, mention should 
be made of this fact, coupled with 
such a statement as that “the picks 
per inch in the sample examined ran 
from a low count of 64 to a high 
ount of 81, with an apparent aver- 
ige of about 71.” 


Counting on Full Piece 

When counts are to be made on a 
full piece of goods, it is desirable to 
urn over a fold or two from the end 
nd there make a count; then turn a 
w more folds and make another 
ount; and so on through the piece. 
iaking at least ten counts. In this 
vay, if any change in pickage had 
taken place during the weaving of the 
iece, it would come to light. When 


Silk Technical Section—Continued 


counting such a piece the glass must 
never be put directly down upon it, 
owing to the fact that the cloth will 
have a tendency to bulge up through 
the square hole in the glass, and thus 
more threads may be counted than 
should be. There should always be 
inserted under the fold of cloth some 
flat and hard foundation, a stiff card, 
or anything convenient, so that when 
the glass rests on the cloth the lat- 
ter is lying absolutely flat. 

It frequently happens that one is 
given a small cutting from the end of 
a piece to count. The ends of pieces 
must always be looked on with sus- 
picion. Not only is the cloth at these 
places apt to be more or less dragged 
in irregularly where the pieces have 
been sewn together for the finishing, 
but also it may happen that the par- 
ticular heading examined represents 
the starting up place of the warp in 
the loom. When a warp starts weav- 
ing, there is apt to be during the weav- 
ing of the first half yard or yard more 
or less irregularity in picks due to the 
loom fixer having to adjust and read- 
just the tightness of the cloth roll, 
warp beam, etc., so as to get the warp 
at proper tension for the weave 

These changes in adjustment often 
cause differences in the picks per inch 
locally. Now, it is true that this only 
occurs at the first end of the first 
piece of the warp, and while there 
might be twenty pieces woven from 
the warp, with a total of forty ends, 
yet one can never be certain that 
the particular end that is under exam- 
ination may not be the first end of 
the first piece. 


Hard Twist Yarns 

In fabrics such as crepes, crepe de 
chine, crepe georgette, etc., in which 
the hard twisted threads,, whether in 
warp or filling, crinkle up violently 
and lie in all kinds of irregular po- 
sitions, it is highly desirable to use a 
one-inch glass to override these acute 
local irregularities. If a quarter-inch 
glass is to be used, the counts should 
be made with great care, and a large 
number should be made so that a 
proper average can be arrived at. It 
is also well, after counting threads in 
the cloth as it lies flat on the table, 
to make similar counts against the 
light as a check-off. 

Frequently, edges or selvages are 
woven in ribbed constructions with 
two, three or four picks in each rib, 
and in cloths which have such edg- 
ings the ribs in the selvages can also 
be counted, which helps to check off 
the counts made in the body of the 
cloth. In counting “crepey” fabrics 
which have such edges, this is a very 
useful procedure. 


Weave Is Useful in Closely Set Cloths 

In certain constructions, such as 
closely set satins, whether they be 
cotton Venetians, or silk satin duch- 
esse, it is not as a rule practicable to 
count the warp threads in the usual 
way, they are jammed so closely to- 
gether that the separate threads be- 
come indistinguishable, and such fab- 
rics are usually so dense that count- 
ing them against the light is impos- 
sible. It may also be remarked that 
goods with raw silk warps can rarely 
be counted against the light satis- 
factorily as the fibres have opened up 
so in the boiling-off that there is gen- 
erally no clean-cut division between 
one thread and another. 

To count satins, the “repeat” of 


the weave should first be determined. 
This is ascertained by fraying away 
a few threads at one side of the cloth, 
and then, under the glass, observing 
how the threads interlace. Thus, if 
in a satin of regular character a warp 
thread was found to go over seven 
picks, and under the eighth, we would 
know it was an eight-harness satin, 
and if it went over four and under 
one, it would be a five-harness satin. 

The counting glass is then put on 
the back of the cloth, on which the 
filling picks usually show up quite 
clearly. For every warp thread which 
interlaces with a filling pick, there 
would be, in the case of an eight-har- 


ness satin, seven which did not so 
interlace Therefore, if one were 
counting such a cloth, he would put 
his counting glass in such a position 


that it came exactly alongside of one 
of the warp threads interlacing a fill- 


ing pick, then following along this 
particular pick he would count the 
number of interlacings in its width 


across the square of the glass, and 


that would be the number of repeats 
of the weave per quarter inch. Thus, 
if he found 7% such repeats, this mul- 
tiplied by 4 would give 30 repeats per 
inch, and if the weave were an eight- 
harness satin, this would be 30 x 8 
equal to 240 warps ends per inch. If 
he found 10 repeats in the quarter 
inch, there would similarly be 40 re- 
peats per inch, and if it were a five- 
harness satin, 40 x 5 would give 200 
ends per inch. 

Similarly with twills or diagonals 
which are too closely set to count 
in the ordinary way. The number of 
threads in the must be deter- 
mined, and then the number of the 
repeats per quarter inch, always 
counted along the one pick selected, 
will be ascertained, and by multiply- 
ing as already described the ends per 
inch can be determined. If the fab- 
ric were woven with a filling sateen 
weave, this method of counting would 
similarly be applied to the 
picks. 


repeat 


filling 


(To be concluded 
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Sericulture in J apan 





Work Involved in Producing Raw Material of the Silk Industry 
—Not Adaptable to American Conditions 
By George N. Berlet 


N the following paragraphs the writer 

essays to give an idea of the 
detail and work involved in the produc- 
ing of the raw material for silk thread 
as practiced in Japan. Three silk crops 
are raised by the Japanese—the Spring, 
Summer and Autumn. The first men- 
tioned is brought out during the latter 
half of April and during May, the 
second during July, and the third dur- 
ing August and early September. Re- 
spectively, they form about 50 to 55 per 
cent., 5 to 10 per cent., and 35 to 40 per 
cent. of the total annual production. 

Hatching 

In the latter part of April, depending 
upon weather conditions, that is to say, 
as soon as the first few consecutive days 
of warm weather have resulted in the 
budding out of the Mulberry trees, the 
Japanese sericulturist brings out the 
eggs or seeds which he stored away the 
previous year. The tiny eggs, no larger 
than the size of a pinhead, are generally 
attached to a thick sheet of paper, hav- 
ing been stored in a dry place during the 
winter months at a temperature not ex- 
ceeding 40 degrees F. They are exposed 
to a gradually increasing temperature, 
beginning with about 50 degrees on the 
first day of exposure and rising to 74 
degrees on the fourteenth day. 

On the morning of the fourteenth day 
the eggs hatch. This usually occurs from 
about 5 to 10 A. M., and strange to say, 
those that do not hatch before the latter 
hour generally hatch during the same 
hours of the following day. These late 
comers are not healthy silk worms and 
must be discarded. 

Stages in Worm’s Life 

There are five stages in the 40-day ex- 
istence of the silk worm. They are taken 
care of during the first stage, as fol- 
lows: After the hatching the tiny worms 
are brushed very carefully by means of 
soft feathers from the egg card on to a 
thin white sheet of paper, with the ends 
and sides turned up to prevent their 
crawling off. The worms on each holder 
are counted by weighing and about 
10,000, or one momme (1-120th of a 
pound), allotted to each so-called bed. 


How small the worms are immediately 
after hatching can be imagined when it 
takes 75,000 of them to weigh just one 
ounce. 

Bran of rice or oats, ground very 
fine, like powder, is scattered over the 
worms, and on top of this small pieces 
of tender mulberry leaves, not much 
larger than the worms, are spread. The 
little fellows immediately crawl on these 
leaves, and after a little while they are 
transferred to another paper bed 14 
inches square. 

If the weather is dry the worms are 
to be fed every three hours, or eight 
times every 24 hours. The temperature 
should not exceed 70 degrees F.; the 
proper moisture is 75 per cent. Under 
these conditions, which are considered 
ideal, the worms thrive as they feed 
ravenously. On the other hand, if it is 
warm and humid these little animals, 
like human beings, become languid and 
lose their appetite. Under these condi- 
tions the supply of fresh mulberry leaves 
is renewed only every four hours, or 
six times daily. 

If the temperature and humidity con- 
tinue high for a protracted period the 
sericulturist has cause for worry, as 
the worms are apt to become sick, and 
once disease starts it spreads rapidly. 
Not only will the entire bed have to be 
destroyed, but the contents of an entire 
room or even building will be lost to the 
painstaking silk rearer. 


A cold spell is also a source of anxiety 
to the sericulturist, for he must keep up 
both the temperature and the humidity. 
When the former is under 70 degrees a 
wood fire lighted in the room, and in 
order to keep the humidity from getting 
below 75 per cent. a kettle of water is 
kept boiling and needed moisture spread 
by means of the steady flow of steam. 

The first stage takes eight days to 
complete, and owing to the rapid growth 
of the worms it is necessary to change 
the size of the bed daily. On the third 
day a bed made of straw-like matting is 
substituted for the paper one of the first 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Calculating Average Hank 


it the average har for 
u ny } We ha 20 frames of 180 spindles 
ga follow 
mes on 3 hank 
rames on 2% hank 
rames on 4 hank 
frames on 5 hank 
frames on 6 hank 
nes on 8 hank 
ige hank? 
(4337) 
lo tind the average hank, it is neces 
Sar) kr the production of each 
achine pel lay week The most 
ommon 1 { giving this production 
n hanks, which of course are readily 
onverted into pounds by dividing by 


per pound, or the size. Using 
f f n by the inquirer and 
| normal production for 


ma- 
hines on the work spe ific d, the follow 
solution will illustrate the method 
f determining the average hank 
First letermin¢ the number 
spindles running on each size of work, 


then find the production per spindle for 


each of these sizes, both in hanks and 
pounds. Determine from these figures 
the production of the total number of 


spindles on each kind of work in both 
hanks and pounds 


PRODUCTION PER DAY 


Putting this material in a table form, 
hav 
No. of No. of Hanks per 
frames spindle Size spindle 
4 720 2% 9.15 
2 360 3 9.12 
: 540 4 7.68 
1.080 5 7.45 
640 6 7.56 
360 8 6.76 
3,600 3,883 
Then, adding the total production 


from each kind of work, get the total 
number of hanks and the total number 
f pounds produced by the whole layout 
The total hanks divided by the total 
pounds gives the average number of 
hanks per pound on the average size. 
Thus, the total number of pounds for 
this room is 7362, while the total num 
ber of hanks is 25,585, which means that 


25585 

there arc _ or 3,883 hanks for each 
7362 

pound, on the average 


In the mill the production in hanks 


per spindle can be read on the hank 
clock, thus making an allowance for 
stops which will give actual figures 


From these hank readings, the produ 
tion in pounds can be obtained. The 
remainder of the work is similar to th 
illustrative problem solved herewith 


Controlled Temperature in Dyeing 


Technical Editor: 
Will you 


give us som of the advantages 


from control of temperature 
We have 
en thinking along this line and would like 
(4340) 


n dyeing woolen and union goods? 


your viewpoint 


In dyeing woolen or worsted piece 
soods or yarns, temperature control is 
ssential because of the fact that in this 
line of dyeing the temperature is regu 
lated so as to bring the batch to a boil 
within a certain definite time. The boss 
dyer usually gives the second-hand in- 
structions to bring the dye bath to a 
boil in 45 minutes from the starting 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining to textile 
TEXTILE WORLD. 


matters received from 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In 
the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


any regular subscriber to the 


In this way answers can be 


given which will be of immediate technical vaiue to the correspondent and to others in 


the same line. Inquiries pertaining to 


textile processes, 


machinery improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate 


discussion on the views expressed. 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of 


the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 
If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive 


investigation, a charge covering 


point, and not before then. This in 
reast temperature must be ina regu 
lar manner because the dyestuff em 
ployed is of the nature that with any 
mmediate increase ot temperature it is 
likely to go on the goods too rapidly 
and thereby cause shady and _ streaky 

ids. It is also noted that in woolen 
lyeing in many cases the goods become 


atted or felted, due to an excess boil 


ng because the operator does not know 
rom observation whether the dyestuff 
mployed can go on the goods with suf 
ficient penetration just below the boiling 
point as well as at the boiling point. 

In mixed goods such as cotton and 
wool, or cotton and silk mixtures, tem- 
perature control is essential, as in cer- 
tain cases the dyestuff employed at a 
definite temperature will go on_ the 
goods with the same depth of shade, 
while with an increased temperature it 
is likely to go more heavily on one of 
the fibres than on the other. This 








Pounds per Hanks of Pounds of 





spindle each size each size 
3.66 6,585 2,636 
3.04 3,280 1,094 
1.92 4,150 1,037 
1.49 8,049 1,609 
26 4,085 680 
85 2,436 306 
25.585 7,362 
auses much trouble in getting uni 
formity of results, and also satisfac 


tory matches. 


Temperature control should tend to 


eliminate the following irregularities in 
dyeing: Matted and felted goods, ex 
cess of dyestuff, shaded and streak 
goods, run-overs, waste of steam and 


loss of time, as well as loss of produc 
tion due to handling many of the batches 
over on account of unevenness in dy« 
ing and rematching of shades. The 
inquirer will find a more complete 
treatment of this subject in the article 
“Tests of Steam Consumption in Dye 
ing,’ which appeared in the Nov. 26 
1921, issue of Texti_r \Wortp 


Caleulating Capacity of a Bobbin 


rechnical Editor 


Please forward me a formula for calculat- 
ing the amount of yarn a bobbin will hold 
(4341) 

There are ways of calculating the 


amount of yarn that a bobbin will hold, 
but we do not believe that the result 
obtained would agree with the amount 
that could actually be placed on a bob 
bin. It is a simple matter to calculate 
the area of winding surface for any 
bobbin or spool. Diameters of yarns 
or roving can also be obtained; and so 
the cubical contents of one yard of yarn 
or roving divided into the cubical con- 
tents of winding space on bobbin (ex- 
pressed in like terms, say cubical inches) 
would give capacity in yards. From 
this the actual weight of varn on a 


the cost may be made, 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 


of which the inquirer will be 


bobbin or 
obtained. 

This would give a theoretical result 
which would not agree with actual re- 
sults because of the following facts: 

1. Spacing of coils on the bobbin will 
affect the length wound on. 

2. Winding tension results in greater 
density of wind and so more length. 

3. Coarse wools are more dense than 
fine wools, that is, a 1/20 yarn made 
from one-quarter blood wool would not 
have as great a diameter as 1/20s made 
from one-half blood wool. 

4. Twist affects diameter of yarn and 
winding tension. 

5. For filling wind bobbins, the length 
of cone on the full bobbin naturally 
‘ontrols the length of yarn it is possible 
to put upon the bobbin. (We have 
known 200-spindle frames running on 
same counts, same twist, same d:ameter 
of bobbin, vary two pounds a doff for 
200 bobbins. ) 

The writer has checked up on one size 
of bobbin and theoretical answer was 
2.59 ounces, against 2 ounces actual 
capacity. 

Information must be practical and it 
s suggested that you work out your 
problem in a practical way, as follows: 

1. Weigh 100 empty bobbins and set 
on frame. 

2. Weigh these 100 bobbins when full 
of varn. 

3. The difference 
weight and 
actual yarn. 

4. Divide this by 100 
have average weight per 

5. Test counts of yarn 
calculate actual yards on 


roving ona 


spool can be 


“full” 


shows 


between 
“empty” weight 


and you will 
bobbin. 
carefully and 
a bobbin. 


Holes in Silk Stockings 


rechnical Editor: 
The writer, having supervision of a large 
throwing plant, begs to ask your advice upon 
enclosed sample. From time to time I have 
received complaints of a nature which I am 
at a loss to ascertain the cause of I have 
investigated this matter thoroughly, but can- 
not seem to get at the bottom of the trouble. 
You will note from the holes in the stock- 
ing that there is something wrong, either on 
the part of the hosiery manufacturer, or on 
sur part. Anything you can enlighten me on 
along these lines would be greatly appre- 
ciated by the writer. (4338) 


In the writer’s opinion the holes were 
caused either by the silk adhering to 
the cone or bobbin, or more probably 
by the ballooning of the silk, causing it 
to drag over some projection on the 
knitting machine. If you will examine 
the short section where the holes occur 
you will notice, both in the instep and 
more plainly in the sole, the random 
horizontal stripes which surely indicate 
enther uneven thread or unevenly drawn 
stitches. 


Microscopic examination of the 


threads in the narrow section which the 
writer ravelled and which contained 





two holes failed to show a variation in 
the silk sufficient to cause such pro- 
nounced random stripes. The uneven 
knitting can always be best seen on the 
inside of the stocking. If the trouble 
was with the silk thread itself, the 
stitches in the reenforcing thread would 
not have been broken. The discolora- 
tion is pretty good evidence that the silk 
thread came in contact with the machin: 
where it was not clean. Mills have 
found that elevating the silk packag 
would often stop excessive ballooning 
of the silk. If more convenient, lower 
the take-off guide and get the same 
result. 


Pink 
Yarn 
Technical Editor: 

We ar¢ 
yarn 


Stain on Bleached Cotton 


sending portion of a skein of cotton 
showing a pink We have 
served this stain in the yarn at a few differ 
ent times, immediately after kier 
boiling. Is this stain due to foreign particle 
in the yarn ,or what other cause do you con 
sider probable? (4339) 


We can see no connection betwee: 
the stains and the treatment of the yarn 
in the kier. The skeins may have been 
stored in a place adjacent to dyestuff 
in powder form. The kier room may 
be near the dye house where colors ar 
being weighed out, and particles of dye 
stuff may float around in the air, set- 
tling on the wet goods from the kier, 
and immediately forming a. stain as 
shown by the sample. This is the only 
explanation that we are able to give 
without being more familiar with the 
yarn before treating, and the inside con- 
ditions of the plant. 


stain, ob- 


always 


Degumming Ramie 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing you herewith a sample of 
China grass before degumming and there- 
after. There is a gentleman here endeavoring 
to interest our people in financing a plant for 


degumming this grass, the product to be 
used for the manufacture of textiles. His 
argument is that previously it has required 


several weeks to properly degum this grass, 
but by a secret process, of which he is the 
inventor, it may now be accomplished in 
several hours. He that there is an 
unlimited supply of raw material in China 
and Mexico which can be shipped to New 
York at a cost of 12%c. per pound, and that 
with the added cost to degum this material 
it may be placed on the market ready for 
the spinners at a cost of 20c. per pound. As 
this product is entirely new to us, I am re- 
questing your opinion and advice in this 
matter. Any information relative to this 
material or the purpose for which it is now 
used will be gladly received. (4344) 


states 


Up to the present time, few concerns 
can be said to have prepared ramie 
fibre ‘successfully. It is possible that 
the man who is endeavoring to interest 
you in the project can carry out the 
process satisfactorily. We should think 
that this could easily be determined by 
demonstration and tests. 


Ramie is a beautiful fibre and there is 
plenty of it available in China, where 
the finest qualities are produced. The 
trouble with it is that the yarn is brittle 
and breaks easily when knots are tied 
in it. The chief uses of ramie yarns are 
in the manufacture of incandescent gas 
mantles, knitted underclothing and 
woven plush. 
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Optimistic Outlook 
For Spring Ribbons 


Trade Believes Signs Indicate a Near 
Normal Business After Buyers Have 
Taken Inventory 


With the approach of the holidays the 
demand for ribbons has failed to show 
any signs of improving, and sellers are 
inclined to the opinion that the remain- 
der of the year will be confined to 
routine business. While it is true that 
prices are tending to firm, when one 
analyzes the present situation the fact 
that there is practically no demand at the 
present moment looms up as the item of 
greatest importance. In one or two 
cases milliners have shown a tendency 
to “look over” ribbons, but nothing tan- 
gible in the way of real buying has de- 
veloped from this shopping. The main 
feature on which sellers are basing hopes 
for an active spring business is the condi- 
ion of the distributors’ stocks. 

Stocks Small 

For some time past jobbers have been 
huying in retail volume and compara- 
tively few future delivery orders have 
been placed. Manufacturers have cut 
production down to the proverbial 
“bone” and as a result more ribbons 
were being sold than manufactured. 
This has naturally made for depleted 
stocks and the feeling in the trade is 
that when buyers have taken inventory 
and found out definitely just how they 
stand, active buying will ensue. 

Retailers especially have been operat- 
ing in a narrow way. At the start of the 
season, it was confidently expected that 
retailers were intending to do a volume 
usiness in ribbons and push this partic- 
ular merchandise in an active way. But 
up to date nothing of this nature has de- 
veloped. Moreover, retailers have been 
-onfining their commitments to imme- 
liate needs as they have been skeptical 
of the price basis. But now that the 
tendency of prices is upward buyers may 
sce some incentive for placing orders and 
t is on this condition that a number of 
manufacturers are basing their hopes 
tor Spring business. 

Trade Is Confident 
lhe advancing prices of raw silk have 
en of more than passing consequence 
ribbon manufacturers. While com- 
aratively few mills were sufficiently 
rtunate to have had a large supply of 
aws on hand, the advancing levels in 
the raw material market has served to 
nerease the value of finished stocks. 


‘These stocks were sadly in need of some 


such stimulus, as prices were, in no few 
number of cases, far below replacement 
sts to the manufacturer. 

Then, again, advancing prices always, 

nearly always, have the tendency to 

‘rease confidence in the market. 

hile it may be argued that buyers are 

ing no outward signs of confidence 

the present market by their orders, 

ertheless it is generally conceded 

a good deal firmer feeling exists 

ng all factors in the trade as the 

ilt of the rise in raw silk - prices. 

buyers will be able to inventory 

stock at prices higher than they 

pated, and this may prove to be a 
mulus to future buying : 

nally, if styles are particularly favor- 

> to ribbons, sellers feel that the busi- 


ness for Spring should be exceptionally 
active. In such an event production will 
have to be speeded up in order to bring 
the supply up to a near normal level 


Ribbon Trade Notes 


Prices, even on their present level, 
in a number of cases fail to show a 
legitimate profit to the manufacturer. 
But as one seller put it: “ We are not 
worrying about these prices as we are 
doing comparatively little business, but 
let the demand pick up and we will 
give our price levels more attention. 


Holiday Season Checks 
Silk Goods Demand 


Market Quiet as Holidays Approach 
Present Prices Will Be Revised Up- 
ward After Turn of Year 
The approach of the holidays had a 
tendency to check the demand for silk 
piece goods. Buyers are not disposed to 
place orders at the present time as the 
year end means inventorying to the job- 
ber and he is desirous of showing as 
small a stock as possible. Raw silk 




















been made on spring business. 





of being stable, will furnish the 


Narrow grosgrains, which class of 
ribbons were expected to undergo a 
slump in demand appear to be main- 
taining their favor with the buyers 

The disparity of certain prices would 
seem to indicate that the market was 
fundamentally unbalanced, but certain 
houses that are quoting low prices de- 
clare that they intend to get in line with 
the market immediately after Jan. 1. 


J. W. MacLaren, for a number of 
years general manager of Johnson, 
Cowdin & Co., 38 East 30th street has 
handed in his resignation to officials of 
the company, the same to become effec- 
tive Jan. 1. Mr. McLaren will be suc: 
ceeded as sales-manager of Johnsor 
Cowdin & Co. by James P. Quinn, who 
for some years has covered the Penn- 
sylvania territory for this company. 

Price P. Bisque has succeeded John 
E. Cowdin as president of Johnson, 
Cowdin & Co. Mr. Cowdin will serve 
as chairman of the board of directors 
of the company. ; 

John C. Welwood Corporation, John 
C. Welwood, president, announces that 
owing to the long continued and sub- 
stantial advance in the price of raw 
silks and consequently the very largely 
increased cost of ribbons and silks, “we 
are obliged to withdraw all of our 
prices and readjust same to present 
manufacturing costs. All orders, either 
for present or future delivery, received 
from this date on will be filled on the 
foregoing basis.” 
prices are widely discussed in the trade 
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market there to be advancing 


— 









Despite the selling of half of the holdings of the raw silk syn- | 
dicate of Japan, the raw material market held firm and there is | 
little to indicate that any break is liable to occur in the near future. 
On the other hand the market 
firmness. This will be a source of satisfaction to silk piece goods | 
manufacturers who are of the opinion that if the raw material | 
market holds firm until the end of January a good start will have 
Again the advanced price of raw 
silk has served to put new life in the market as buyers and manu- 
facturers alike, will be able to inventory their goods at higher 
prices than they anticipated a month or six weeks ago. Still fur- 
ther, the higher prices of raw material, since they give indication 


With the exception of Yokohama all foreign markets are quiet, 
but with prices firmly maintained. 
with sales averaging 1200 to 1500 
bales a day. Stocks on the market are reported to be 17,500 bales 
of white silk and 2500 bales of yellow. 


gives promise of increasing its 


manufacturers with a real basis | 


on which to name prices for future delivery. Taken all in all the | 
recent developments in the raw silk market have been for the | 
good of the silk piece goods market. 


and since the dullness has been accent- 
uated by the approach of the holiday 
season sellers have turned their atten- 
tion, to a considerable degree, to the 
raw material market. Comparatively 
few buyers are in the market and the 
trade is of the opinion that no activity 
will develop until jobbers have — taken 
an account of their stocks and have 
found out their exact status. All sel- 
lers are confident that after the first of 
the year buying for spring will develop 
in an active way, and as a result very 
little pessimism is found in the trade 
despite the narrowness of the demand. 


Wholesale Liquidation Over 


One factor that undoubtedly — will 
work to the advantage of the market is 
that all or nearly all of the cheap-silk 
piece goods have been cleared away and 
whatever per cent remains is practically 
negligible. While it is true that there 
is a fairly large amount of stock yet to 
be disposed of, it is said that this stock 
is firmly held and will not be placed on 
the market at sacrifice prices. Conse- 
quently sellers feel that they have little 
to fear in regard to distress goods. Job- 
bers and retailers stocks are fairly well 
depleted and it is the opinion of the 
trade that a short but active demand 
would be sufficient to clear up all sur- 
plus stocks from manufacturers’ hands. 

Inferior quality goods have been a 
severe handicap to the market for some 
time. A number of mills made up imi- 


tation Canton crepe to sell at a price, 





SILK CABLES 


Yokohama cables report the 


and buyers who were buying prices in- 
stead of merchandise paid little or no 
attention to the legitimate manufacturer 
who was making quality goods. Sellers 
point out that silk piece goods are es- 
sentially a quality product and naturally 
when buyers began to pass this inferior 
class of goods on to the consumer ther« 
was a slackening of the demand which 


resulted in a backing up of merchandis« 
which in turn fairly glutted the chan- 
nels of distribution. To the minds of 


certain men in the trade this will re- 
sult in less of inferior goods being 
placed on the market for spring 
Expects Higher Prices 
Present prices offer buyers an op 
portunity to purchase at a level which 
is lower than it will be after the turn 
of the year. No few sellers have de- 
clared that they are operating at a loss 
at present, but that after they hav 
taken an account of stock they intend to 
name prices for spring which will show, 
at least replacement costs. In a good 
many instances sellers are tired of oper 
ating at a loss and feel that with the 
firm raw silk market the time is at hand 
to come out with higher prices for silk 


piece goods. 


Silk Goods Trade Notes 

John Davier, well known styler, has 
accepted a position with Hess, Gold 
smith & Co. According to a represen 
tative of this company, Mr. Davier will 
bring out certain new designs for next 
fall. This represents a new departure 
for this company, which has heretofore 
confined itself to the manufacture of 
plain goods. While the new designs 
will not be of the strict novelty nature, 
nevertheless the company plans to go 
into the fancy business in an active way 
and by May or June it is expected that 
certain new designs will be ready for 
the trade. 

Samuel Lux has taken new quarters 
at 44 East 23d street. Mr Lux former 
ly was with I. S. Wolf & Co., 130 East 
25th street. 

Taffetas are selling in a fair way at 
che present time, despite the inactivity 
caused by the approach of the year end. 
To a number of sellers this fact is in- 
dicative of the buyers’ belief that taf- 
etas must be sold before the season’s 
business reaches its peak. 

“We are satisfied with the present 
outlook,” said one prominent seller. “ | 
look for an active demand during Jan- 
vary, and I would hazard the opinion 
that all crop materials will be good for 
spring.” 

Manufacturers who were fortunate 
or far-sighted enough to purchase their 
raws on a $6.50 basis are comparatively 
few. But there is at least one manu- 
facturer who has had his raw material 
requirements for January, February and 
March bought since early last month 
“We are 
placement costs,” was his only com- 
ment. 


naming prices On neal Feé- 


Certain Paterson manufacturers de- 
clare that there is still a good deal of 
merchandise to be liquidated from first 
hands. Sut it is generally 
that whatever goods are held by man 
ufacturers are in strong hands and will 
not be , 


onceded 


placed on the market as “dis 
tre ss” goods 


of) 
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LANE CANVAS MILL BOXES 
AND TRUCKS 
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This Basket Truck em- 
bodies all the advantages 
of Lane Baskets, plus 


Extra quality, strong 
heavy-weight duck, our 


ee Standard American st <n Sa 


Thread-guard Casters, 


l 


clusively in Lane Baskets. 
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| ° which are non-clogging. a 
Equipment Furnished in either sa- = 
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Simple, efficient and 
light-running 





THE WILLEY COMPANY, Inc. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW MILLS 


Cotton 


*Moosup, Conn. The Veteran Tex- 
le Co., the organization of which has 
een reported, will probably start oper- 
tions in its new plant in February. C-. 
{, Williams, the president of the com- 
any, states that the initial equipment 
sists of 10 looms and that some pre- 
aratory machinery may be put in later 
The project is a self-help proposi- 

mn for veterans of the world war, ac- 
irding to Mr. Williams. There will 
e a variety of products, but it is un- 
erstood that production will center 
round a polishing cloth, which is the 
outgrowth of an invention of Mr. Will- 
ims. Fred Holdsworth is treasurer. 
(he capital stock of the new company is 


$50,000. 


*OKMULGEE, OKLA. Oklahoma Cot- 
n Products Co., recently mentioned as 
hartered with $100,000 capital has 
leased a two-story building here and 
will install machinery for daily capacity 
f 6,000 pounds of cotton batting. 


*St. MattrHews, S. C. The spinning 
plant which Albert S. Smoke is to es- 
tablish here, as noted, is to be known 
the Calhoun Twine Mill. This is a 
w concern and the building is also 
w. The initial equipment will com- 
rise 1,000 spindles, though provision is 
ide for increase to 5,000 spindles in a 
w years. The capital of the company 

$50,000. A. S. Smoke is president 
nd A. K. Smoke is treasurer. Produc- 

n of 8s yarn from 2 to 16 ply, on 
nes, tubes and balls will begin on 
b. 1, 1922. The plant is run on steam 

75 horse power. 


f 


Knit 
Burtincton, N. C. The Bur-Bola 
siery Mills, the establishment of 
hich has been reported, is now in oper- 
n, turning out cotton half hose. C. 
(;. Boland is president and buyer and 
D. Maser is superintendent. The 
neern operates 50 latch needle, 3%- 
h machines making 200 needle goods. 
There are 10 loopers and 8 sewing ma- 
nes. The plant is run on bought elec- 
power. The concern buys 14s, 30s 
1 50s single cotton yarns, and 2-50s 
rcerized. About 30 operatives are 
ployed. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, N. R. Kline has 
stablished a hosiery mill at the north- 

corner of Howard and Norris 
reets for the production of infants’ 
tton and silk goods. The equipment 
mprises 24 latch needle machines. The 
neern buys electric power. About 20 

ratives are employed. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN The initial 
ipment of the B. & W. Knitting 
ls, previously referred to, will com- 
12 Pigeon spring needle knitting 
hines, 2 loopers and 2 sewing ma- 
nes. The concern will buy 12 strand 
and combed peeler cotton yarns as 
ws: 2-50s, 2-60s, 2-80s and 30s and 
70s singles. The plant will be equipped 
lye in the piece. The product will 
high grade silk hosiery for women. 
capitalization of the company is 
000. The number employed is 20, 
1 production of goods will begin on 
1, 1922. R. M. Biddle is president 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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and buyer, H. P. Whittle is treasurer 
and Avery H. Jenkins is superintendent. 
TELForD, TENN. Fred H. Wagner, of 
the Telford Bank, plans to invest sev- 
eral thousand dollars for establishing 
hosiery knitting mill. 
Miscellaneous 
*Cuicaco, Itt. The Nemo Dye Works 
have commenced excavations for their 
proposed new plant at 4203-19 West 
Grand Avenue. The initial building 
will cost close to $125,000, including 
equipment. A. & E. Anderson, 19 South 
La Salle street, are the building con- 
tractors. Paul Gerhardt, 64 West Ran- 
dolph street, is architect. 
ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Cotton 


Mitten, Ga. The Western Reserve 
Cotton Mills Co., Kent, O., a subsid- 
iary of the Mason Tire & Rubber Co., 
is arranging for the immediate remod- 
eling of the plant of L. H. Gilmer & 
Co., Millen, acquired last September and 
heretofore devoted to heavy yarn manu- 
facture. In the future, it will be used 
for the manufacture of tire fabrics, and 
necessary additional machinery will be 
installed. 

Yazoo City, Miss. Yazoo Yarn Mill 
management has decided upon certain 
improvements and additions recently 
under discussion and will expend $100,- 
000 in this connection. This company 
has been manufacturing yarn for east- 
ern weavers and its betterments will in- 
clude equipment for manufacturing cot- 
ton cloth. Its main building will be en- 
larged, new machinery will be installed 
and several dozen operatives’ dwellings 
will be built 

Gastonia, N. C. Trenton Cotton 
Mills will immediately install 21 3-inch 
ring twisters in present mill building, 
together with the necessary shafting, 
pulleys, hangers, couplings and belting 
to operate same. This company is plan- 
ning to spend in additions and improve- 
ments about $200,000. J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., of Greenville, S. C., are the en- 
ginecers. 

*MEBANE, N. C. The new spinning 
mill which is nearing completion here is 
to be known as the Durham Hosiery 
Mills, No. 15. The product, as noted, 
will be fine hosiery yarns ranging in 
count from 60s to 80s. The equipment 
comprises 10,000 ring spindles. Accord- 
ing to latest report production will be- 
gin on May 1, 1922. J. S. Carr, Jr., is 
president; W. F. Carr, treasurer; E. T. 
Carr, superintendent, and H. F. Hallen- 
beck, agent and buyer. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Contract has been 
awarded for the erection of additions 
to the shipping department of W. H. & 
A. E. Margerison, Jasper and Hunting- 
don streets, manufacturers of Turkish 
towels, to cost about $2,500 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. H. Sperber & Son, 
manufacturers of bias bindings, braided 
and woven narrow fabrics, 26-28 N. 4th 
street, will remove their plant and of- 
fices about Dec. 24, to 831 Arch street, 
where they will have increased facilities 
for handling their trade. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The United Tap- 
estry Mills, Inc., have removed their 
factory and showroom to 2046-78 East 
Erie avenue, which is at Frankford and 
Erie avenues. The new address is their 
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““HERCULES—ELECTRIC’”’ 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 


Six to Sixty Inch Paterson, N. J. 


TT 


SACL HN TR 


You are going to install new equipment or you 
have several problems that trouble you. You 
are uncertain just what sort of tanks are best. 
There may be engineering problems difficult 
of solution. Take them up with us—probably 
we can help you. 





NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CoO. 


EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


REGISTERED 


TRADE MARK BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT 


BRANCH OFFICE 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 
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Valves and 


VALVES, of Bronze, Iron or Steel for lines carrying 
Steam, Liquids or Gases. 
Globe, Angle and Cross; Gate, Check, Throttle, 
Safety Non-return Stop, Pop Safety, Relief, Blow- 
off, Etc. ° 

BOILER MOUNTINGS, 
Water Columns, Water Gauges and Gauge Cocks, 
Fusible Low Water Alarms, Injectors, Whistles, Etc. 


LUBRICATORS, for Steam, Gas, Gasoline and Oil 
Engine and Air Compressor Cylinders. 

LUBRICATING PUMPS, Hand and Mechanically 
Operated. 

OIL CUP, 
Sightfeed. 


GREASE CUPS, of Bronze, Iron or Steel with Auto- 
matic or Screw feed, Etc. 


With a record of more than fifty-eight years of success LUN- 
KENHEIMER Valves and Engineering Appliances offer the user 
a service unequalled. 


The name LUNKENHEIMER is a guarantee for safety, service 
and satisfaction, because by the LUNKENHEIMER method of 
manufacture, a perfect knowledge of the condition and actual 
performance of an appliance is had before it leaves the factory. 

There is a type and size for every purpose and the LUNKEN- 
HEIMER Distributor in your locality carries a stock for imme- 
diate delivery. By acquainting him with the conditions of 
operation in your plant he will be enabled to anticipate your 
requirements, give prompt service and prevent delay and a 
possible shut down when an emergency arises. 

Specify LUNKENHEIMER and insist on getting what you 
specify. 


Glass or Bronze Body, with or without 


Write for catalog No. 58-ED 


me LUNKENHEIMER ¢e: 


—"QUALITY "=—— 


LA™GEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
IN THE WORLD 


NEW YORK he BOSTON 
LOPHS PROCURABLE FROM CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 
AASTOREIOEI NOES EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST., N. Y. 
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Waterproof 
Silent Gears 


Replace noise with silence. Re- 
move the clanging din of grinding 
gears. Get better working conditions, 
increased production and lower cost 
of operation. 


CONDENSITE 


ELORON 


Silent Gears 


will give you service in places and under conditions that once were prohibitive 
to the average silent gear. This remarkable non-metallic, self-supporting 
material will not warp, shrink or swell. It is waterproof, chemically inert, 
insoluble and infusible—extremely high in dielectric strength and requires 
no shrouds or end plates 


We do not cut gea we will be glad to give you the names of experi 
enced gear cutters near you who can supply Condensite Celeron gears and 


pinions. Get all the facts, Write us today. 
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Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Bridgeport (near Philadelphia), Pa. 


Branch Factory and Warehouse, Chicago 
Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Diamond State Fibre Co., of Canada, Ltd. 


Toronto 





LUNKENHEIMER 


Engineering Appliances 
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(%) POWER TRANSMITTING MAC 


COUPLINGS 
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=tw YORK WA 


Designed to withstand severe line-shait service. Flanged to protect 
the workmen from being caught on the nuts or bolt heads. Machined 
all over to template, making them interchangeable and therefore easily 


duplicated. . 
INTERCHANGEABILITY 


is a feature that has made 


THE WO SD) Line 


of POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY the standard 
many of the country’s largest plants. Send for our catalog. 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


in so 





HINERY 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1868 


Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCHES 


BosTON, 49 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, North American Building 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 

CHICAGO, Marquette Building 

Derroit, Ford Building 

CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building 

Tucson, ARIz., 21 South Stone Avenue 

NEW ORLEANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 
Hovston, Texas, Southern Pacific Buildin’ 
FORT WorTH, Tex., Flatiron Building 
DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 

SALT LAKE Cry, 705-6 Kearns Building 

SAN FRANcIscOo, Sheldon Building 

LOS ANGELES, 404-406 Central Buildi1 
SEATTLE, I. C. Smith Building 

HAVANA, CvuBA, Calle de Aguiar 104 

SAN Jvan, Porto Ricd. Royal Bank Building 
HONOLULU, H. T., Castle & Cooke Building 
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HARDWARE 


TOOLS “xo INDUSTRIAL 
° EQUILPME NT ° 


I can take care of your 
every need from my large 
and well assortecd stocle o£ 


Rock bottom prices-efficient, 


service — prompt deliveries. 
let 212 Yoru wy 


— GATALOGUE 35 ~ 
A7o pages of useful information. 


HENRY FRANK JR. 


372-380 Hudson St.-New York City, 


ENGINEERS 
TRANSMISSION 
PLANNING POWER 


Secure Data and Estimates of 
“ MORSE” DRIVES 


Save Construction, Space, Light, 
Fuel. Producing More with Less 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Engineering Service, Assistance 
Bulletins 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, 

N. ©.; Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 

Kansas City, Minneapolis, Montreal, 

New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, St. Louis 


ELL-DESIGNED, with wearing 

parts of generous proportions. 
Workmanship is of highest standard. 
Automatically lubricated by acontrolled 
splash system with regulatable sight 
feed for cylinder oiling. Furnished 
with air pressure unloader if desired. 
Eighty per cent more cooling surface 
than any double-acting compressor of 
the same capacity. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
1630 Kienten Ave. St. Lovis, U. S. A. 
Branch Office: 

631 M Hodson Terminal, New York 





Established 1864 





WESTBROOK, MAINE 
Seid a AND) pelt 
| Drive DRYING FANS Drive 


Circular and prices on request 


| SteetHeads—B Fe A M$ —cast Heads 


| SPECIAL TEXTILE MACHINERY 





Designed and Built 


May we have your inquiries? 







KNOWLTON 
MACHINE COMPANY 
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Mill News—Continued 


own building. The former location was 
at Front and Oxford streets. 


ReEapING, Pa. An addition of consid- 
erable size is being planned, to be 
erected next spring, it is expected, by 
the Reading Cotton Mills, of Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co. of Pa. Ninth 
and Cotton streets, Reading. E. S. 
Jenckes is superintendent of the plant. 

Pawtucket, R. I. J. & P. Coats, Inc., 
has let contract to the J. W. Bishop 
Co., Worcester, Mass., for erection of 
a bleachery to cost $140,000, at the cor- 
ner of Coleman and Carpenter streets 
in Pawtucket, R. I. The building will 
be of brick, mill construction, one-story, 
105 x 316 feet. The local company re- 
cently built a large addition at the 
Coats’ plant. 

*PawtuckeT, R. I. The Providence 
Braid Co., Lowden street, will break 
ground at once for the erection of a 
two-story, brick addition, 100 x 105 feet, 
estimated to cost about $50,000, as noted. 

Pawtucket, R. I. The Union Wad- 
ding Co., 34 Dexter street, has taken out 
a permit to make alterations in its mill. 

Anperson, S. C. The Equinox Mill 
has had plans drawn for a two-story 
brick and steel building which will con- 
tain an auditorium, stores, etc. The 
Housing Co., Boston, Mass., is the ar- 
chitect. Jas. J. Baldwin of Anderson, S. 
C., is associate architect. ; 

Ciover, S. C. The Clover Cotton 
Mills are employing additional opera- 
tives. A housing development for em- 
ployes has been commenced, and about 
twelve new houses are being erected. 

*GREENVILLE, S. C. Brandon Cotton 
Mills awarded contract for equipment 
of machinery for the company’s addi- 
tional plant recently announced, and 
this equipment is expected to be in posi- 
tion within 60 days. There will be 
6,000 spindles with 50 looms and other 
accompanying machinery, 100 operatives 
to be employed in the production of 
cotton duck The contract for the 
electrical work in the duck plant of 
the Brandon Mills has been let to the 
Walker Electric & Plumbing Co., of 
Atlanta, Ga. Other contracts in con- 
nection with this new mill are to be 
let soon. 

Laurens, S. C. Laurens Cotton 
Mills Co. has completed general im- 
provements and construction begun 
some months ago and $350,000 has been 
expended. Three thousand stucco resi- 
dences have been built to -replace 
wooden structures and the streets have 
been improved. Further betterments 
are in progress to include street sur- 
facing which the mill company and 
city pay for. There are 45,000 spindles 
and 1,200 looms in the plant. 

Locxuart, S. C. Contractors are 
busily engaged putting a new roof on 
the new extension of the Lockhart plant 
of the Monarch Mills. 

*York, S. C. The new machinery for 
the recently furnished addition to the 
Lockmore Cotton Mill, has arrived and 
will be installed during the next two 


weeks, starting Monday, Dec. 26 


Wool 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. The North 
Star Woolen Mills Co., 228 Second street, 
south, will build a seven story mill 
building on the plot of ground at 218- 
222 Second street, south, according to 
present plans. Building permit for the 
foundation has been taken out. It will 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


cost $10,000, and is to be complete by 
Feb. 1. The permit for the building 
will be taken out later. At last report 
the company was capitalized at $400,000 
and operated 16 sets and 80 looms on 
blankets. The company has awarded a 
contract to Pike & Cook, 416 Fifth 
street, south, for the construction of a 
six-story, reinforced concrete and brick 
warehouse, 66x145 feet, at Third 
avenue and Second street, south, to cost 
about $75,000. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Stephen Sanford 
& Sons, Inc., this week purchased the 
Ross residence property on Elizabeth 
street which adjoins the property on 
Brookside avenue, recently purchased 
by the corporation. The residence will 
later be demolished and the land used 
for plant expansion. Lately the com 
pany completed negotiations for the 
purchase of the home of William B 
Charles, wool dealer 

RENSSELAER, N. Y. The Ashe Mills, 
Inc., Frank P. Ashe, president, is plan- 


ning the erection of a large addition to’ 


its plant in Academy street. The addi- 
tion will be two stories of brick con- 
struction, and will cost about $20,000 


*HamILton, O. The Miami Woolen 
Mills are arranging for the early oc 
cupancy of their new three-story and 
basement addition, 89 x 92 feet, on 
Lindewald street, estimated to cost 
about $150,000. All miscellaneous con- 
tracts for completion have been let and 
work is well under way. 

Provipence, R. I. Production will be 
gin in the new addition to the plant of 
the Colored Worsted Mills, worsted 
yarns, in March, 1922. The number of new 
spindles is 4,400, giving the plant a total 
of 14,000. It is also proposed to in- 
crease the preparatory machinery from 
the present 6 worsted cards to 13, and 
from the present 6 worsted combs to 12, 
by July 1, 1922. The plant is equipped 
with one boiler developing 200 h.p. and 
electric power is bought. The erection 
of the addition referred to began last 
May and the building was completed a 
week or two ago. It is reported that 45 
additional operatives will be employed 
as a result of the enlargement. Alfred 
H. Lister is president and buyer, and 
Benj. F. Lister is treasurer and superin- 
tendent. There will be no change in 
the yarn produced which ranges from 
2/20s to 2/50s, English system. 

*Parsons, W. Va. A contract has 
heen entered into between the Parsons 
Board of Trade and the Philippi (W. 
Va.) Blanket Mills in reference to the 
proposed branch plant to be erected 
here. At a meeting held in the office of 
J. W. Harman at Parsons, a commit- 
tee was appointed to launch the sale of 
the stock in this new enterpris: 





Knit 

*KANSAS City, Mo. The branch of 
the Valatie Mills Corp., Valatie, N. Y., 
the establishment of which has been r« 
ferred to, will probably operate under 
the name of the Kansas City Knitting 
Co. The organization will be incorpor- 
ated with a paid in capital of $100,000 
The product will be knitted cotton bags 
for meat packers. The production of 
goods will begin about Feb. 1, 1922. 

*Lynprook, N. Y. The addition to the 
plant of the Atlantic Knitting Mills, 
Inc., previously noted as under con- 
struction, will be ready in January, 1922 
[he product is knitted cloth, shawls, 
mufflers, ete. The equipment will be 
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SPECIALISTS 
in Producing 
the Very Best 
in 
TOE STICKERS 
BOX END LABELS 


BANDS 
RIDER TICKETS 


and 


SPOOL LABELS 





Although we = serve 
many of the largest 
mills in the country, 
we give unusual at- 
tention to the require- 
ments of the smaller 
user. Our years of 
experience enable us 
to offer many practi- 
cal suggestions. 


AP 


hs 


SEND US YOUR 
SAMPLES for quo- 
tation, your ideas 
for development. 


KIRBY-COGESHALL CO. 


Inc. 


Milwaukee, 


Wisc. 
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The “Morrison” Neck Marker 


Portable neck-marker for underwear, 
sweaters and bathing suits. A Print- 
ing and Lining Machine using dry 
adhesive powders. 






We are also manufacturers 
and designers of 


Silk, Carpet «~« Knitting Machinery 
We can supply on short notice Tricot Last 
Weaving Machines for silk or cotton. 

Warping Mills, Warping 


and all accessories to silk machinery. 


Collins Loom Works, 


43 Brideg> 







Dressing l‘rames, 
Jacks, 


Inc. 
Street, Am:t-rdam, N. Y. 
New York Representative 
Alfred Suter 
200 Fifth Ave New York City 


Not MERELY GoobD BOXES, 
BUT INDIVIDUAL BOXES 


li pack your product in merely 
a good box is not sufficient— 
it is also necessary that your boxes 
carry an individuality. If you 
want something out of the ordi- 
nary in boxes—something that 
will make your product stand 
boldly out from the rest, write 


OLD DOMINION BOX CoO., Lynchburg, Va. 





Manufactured by 


Leroy S. James 
Pattern and Model Shop 
4933 Portico St. Germantown, Pa. 





A. W. ALLEN 


2427 N. Mascher St. Zhiladelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Skein and Back Winders 


For Hosiery, Underwear and Sweaters 
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‘BUNDLING PRESSES | 
: 


Built to operate by | 
Hand or Power (Air 








Reduce your operat- 


—Water— 
ing costs. , —Water—Steam). 





—_——— 


Boxes made in sizes 
to meet your re- 
quirements. 


Protect your silk or PRR 
yarn by using a con- 
venient shipping 





package. 





A press with an Air 

Compressor outfit is 

a most satisfactory 
anit, 


Write for prices 





SCRANTON SILK MACHINE CO. 


1625-27 Nay Aug Ave. Scranton, Pa., U. 8, A. | 


LLSTLLLOOU00 122 EERO VAUDALLAUNUQUONAAULNNL quit LLANE 


~ RELIANCE 
Hot Plate Press | 


For Hosiery and 
Underwear Trade 


TT COD ST 


VT 


For yrice and particulars address 


LUGE 


Reliance Machine 
Warks 


Hedge and Plum Sts. 
sinnentnnalatenti PHELA.. PA. 


TTT NATIT 


A a ee 


Heng as ead bat 


SOO CUUU LT 


es I 


TOVENTANOTTD NUCL LATETLATTT ened enn TTA Ms 


e AUDUMUUAAELAS SLU LUUUUASUOLS LUST EL LALA PUUALAUSUEUULELOSUSY EAN WULUUASTU NYA AMSAT ' 
L Ser ENGLAND BUTT canned 
= 304 PEARL STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. : 
_ BRAIDING MACHINERY 
: ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS : 
7 SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS 
: SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 

3 AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS 

Su POMEETUNGENTL, ““*TONTUNTNETNNTNNTNTTeN aeeeT TTA eET A Tes enna eee eae eTT TTT UUULETNAAEUUNUUTNNNNTUTaeMMTT Tn eeenneTeT a reeeeeeeeTTTneeeeneMMNNeree nner TO 


General Machine Works 
YORK, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 
Cylinders and Dials 





J 


Wes 
PAEETAD EATEN ETAT CO 





5 
g 
3 
3 


mmc rem ieee in Tee 
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| CREASING 
| and EDGE TURNING 
MACHINES 





SWEATER; SPORTS 
CLOTHES and MEN’S 
CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURERS 


Gas or Steam Heated 


Write for Samples and Particulars 


FRED THOMAS 


122 N. 6th St., 


| 
Just the Machine for 
Philadelphia 


Flat Machine Knitting 
And Fabrics 


By H. D. Buck 


In charge of knitting in the Tex- 
tile School of the City of New 
York and author of articles on 
knitting in TEXTILE Wor ~p. 
The only textbook available 
on this subject—Operation of 
Machines and _ Construction 
of Fabrics clearly and practi- 
cally explained with diagrams 
and photographs; 147 pages; 
64 cuts. 


$3 POSTPAID 
BRAGDON, LORD & 
NAGLE CO., Pubs. 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





| THE WILSON CO. 
| Greenville, S. C, 
| 
| 
| 








Branch Office 
213 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 


Fibre Goods. Leather Belting. 
Sheep Skins for Spinning Rolls. 
Perforated Metals. Hydraulic 
Packings. Steam Specialties. Mill 
Brooms. A General Line of 


MILL SUPPLIES 


Our Building Department Handles 
Steel and Iron 













TEXTILE WORLD 


Mill News—Cont’d 


increased to 50 Raschel knitting ma- 
chines, and 50 to 75 sewing machines. 
The concern buys camel hair, alpaca, 
silk, etc., yarns, and also 2/18s worsted 
yarn. The plant buys electric power and 
does not operate a dye house. Max 
Strassner is president and J. W. Bett- 
mann is treasurer. 

*MILWAUKEE, Wis. The Holeproof 
Hosiery Co. now has its new building on 
Meineke street, near 3lst street, under 
construction. It is a three story and 
basement plant, 110x112 feet, estimated 
to cost about $100,000. 

Miscellaneous 

Witmincton, Det. The Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons Co., has taken bids for 
the construction of a five-story, brick 
and steel addition to its Kentmere plant, 
61x110 feet, to be used for manufac- 
turing and storage. 

*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Elm Con- 
verting Co., mercerized yarns, winding, 
etc., has secured larger quarters at 2nd 
and Somerset streets. 

*MILWAUKEE, Wis. ‘The new plant of 
the Otto Pietsch Dye Works, 120x160 
feet, plans for which have been men- 
tioned heretofore, will be located on 
Third street, at Jefferson and Mill 
streets, where a tract of land comprising 
3% acres with a side track has been 
purchased. The company is also erecting 
a boiler house for the new plant, 45x62 
feet, planned purposely to care for ad- 
ditional plant units’ as they may be 
erected. The plant will be of concrete, 
steel sash and brick construction, and 
will be used for the dyeing and finishing 
of cotton piece goods, dress goods, suit- 
ings, etc. The dry cleaning and garment 
dyeing business of the firm will continue 
to be conducted from the old plant. A 
contract has just been closed with the 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Boston, to equip 
the plant completely with their appa- 
ratus. It is understood that arrange- 
ments for purchase of all equipment 
have been made. 


FACT AND GOSSIP 

CuHar.otte, N. C. The controlling in- 
terest in the Charlotte Knitting Co., 
manufacturers of fine hosiery, has been 
purchased by Charles Okey, B. F. Craw- 
ford, of Chicago, and J. H. McEwen, 
of this city. Mr. Okey succeeds Robert 
J. Walker, of Charlotte, as president, 
and Mr. McEwen, who has been secre- 
tary-treasurer and active manager for 
some time, will continue in that capac- 
ity. The firm of Okey & Crawford, Chi- 
cago and New York, selling agents, will 
sell the output of the plant. 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. After Jan. 1, 
1922, the consolidated Washington and 
Mayo Mills will do business under the 
name of Washington Mills. The office 
of the president, F. H. Fries, and secre- 
tary and treasurer A. H. Bahnson, as 
well as the accounting office, will be at 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

LEXINGTON, S. C. The Saxe-Gotha 
Mills have been merged with the Lex- 
ington Manufacturing Company, and the 
Saxe-Gotha Mill will hereafter be known 
as the Lexington Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Red Bank Mill. The mills have 
been under the same management for 
some time. . 

McCott, S. C.—The creditors of the 
Marlboro Cotton Mills have been in- 
formed by mail that in view of the 
payment of all indebtedness on Dec 23 
the control and management of the 
mills revert to the shareholders and di- 
rectors on Dec. 24. 


POSITIVE PRESSURE KIER 


(Invention of Mr. Foulds) 


Patents . Ipplied For 


The General Processing Company 
(DYERS) 


of Philadelphia 


Offer to manufacture for sale Positive Pressure 
Kiers as used in the processes of this Company. 


The method and apparatus employed fill a long 
felt need. The machine saturates completely. 
Invariably most mercerizing and many dyeing 
troubles arise from imperfect saturation. Al- 
most any type of Pressure Kier now in use can 
be transformed at moderate cost. 

Communications stating requirements and con- 
ditions, will be prompply acknowledged with 
quotations and full information. 


O. ADDRESS Station E. PHILADELPHIA 





“Rubber Covered Rolls” 


If your plant is shut down or is operated 
on short time only 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to have your rubber rolls put in first class 
serviceable condition. 


We are prepared to cover your rolls 
promptly and our service and experience 
are at your command. 

Be ready when business returns to nor- 
mal and you will be ahead of those who 
wait. 


FOR 25 YEARS SPECIALISTS IN RUBBER ROLLS 


The American Wringer Co. 
Dept. A Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Excellence 


* Excellence is never granted to a man but 
as the reward of labor,” said Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 


That excellence, which is inherent in 
every yard of fabric made by the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company, has been the re- 
ward of constant effort and careful labor 
in the improvement of textile processes 
and the efficiency of fifty-seven modern 
mills. 


From wool growers and clothing manu- 
facturers down to the individual man and 
woman who wear fine fabrics, the people 
in general have come to have confidence 
in the American Woolen Company. The 
sustained excellence of American Woolen 
Company woolens and worsteds make 
them standard year after year. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm Wood. President. 


Selling Agency 
American Woolen Company 
of New York 
18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Foreign Selling Agents 
American Woolen Products 
Company 
225 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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Pyoneers 
In the Development of 
Artsilk Tops and 
Blended Yarns 


As combers of Artsilk Tops we are 
frequently consulted regarding 


SPUNARTSILK AND 
ARTSILK-WORSTED 
YARNS 


for knitting and weaving. In most 
cases we are able to supply the par- 
ticular yarn required. In any event 
we are able to render assistance in 
advising or experimenting to find 
the correct blend or twist. It is in 
this connection that our experience 
can be of value to you. 


Why not consult us? 






The use of Spunartsilk and Artsilk- 
Worsted Yarns in knitted and woven 
fabrics is increasing rapidly. 


We are Headquarters for 
Artsilk Tops and Noils 


Abeeco Mill, Inc. 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mills at 
Philadelphia 
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| WOOL GOODS MARKETS 








\len’s Wear Piece Goods 
Market Hard to Analyze 


Factors Wonder How Rising Raw Mate- 
rial and Demand for Lower Goods 
Prices Are to Be Reconciled 


“Go down to the corner; write down 
what everybody has told you; tear it up, 
nd then go back to the office and write 
inything that comes into your mind. 
You'll be as near right as anybody.” 
Such was the advice of a selling agent 
n the men’s wear piece goods market— 
man who is not usually given to 
acetiousness but who is rather a 
thoughtful student of the market. He 
eave this advice quite seriously and his 
xplanation was that everybody is sitting 
iround wondering and guessing, and 
ne guess was as good as another. 
The particular circumstance that 
causes this man to wonder and, in fact, 
s causing the entire trade uncertainty— 
put it mildly—is that while raw 
iaterials are going up as evidenced by 
the rising wool, cotton and silk prices, 
the goods market is stagnant. They 
nd it hard to interpret this paradox, 
particularly as it affects prices for next 
season. 


Fall 1922 Prices 


The price trend for fall, 1922, is in 
fact the center of this wonderment. 
Only it is no longer a question of “How 
an prices be any lower?” but rather 
‘How can prices stay the same?” 

This phase of the situation, pointed 
ut by several selling agents this week, 
leads one to wonder if the price talk 

far has not been along the wrong 
track. It was all right when wool was 
ust beginning to stiffen to speak of 
maintenance of price levels as the chief 
bjective, but with a | consistently 

lvancing raw material market such a 

nsideration fades into insignificance 

s compared with the question of how 
higher prices can be avoided. At least 
that seems to be the opinion of the 
ade this week. 

The question of lower prices was 
ither aptly dismissed by a selling agent 
ho remarked that the only man who 

n name lower prices is the factor 
ho deliberately tears up his cost sheet 
and goes out and sells goods with the 

le idea of keeping his machinery 

nning. 
Can They Be Maintained? 


\s far as maintaining price levels is 
neerned, it is held that the only way 
s can be done is by a determination 
rely to trade dollars. That is, a man 
substitute higher raw material 
ces for such limited profits as he has 
n making, in order to keep his ma- 
nery in operation. Even this does 
seem to be a distinct possibility, be- 
ise a great many mills have claimed 
t, during recent months, they have in 
t been doing nothing but trading 
lars and consequently any added 
ts means exchanging a dollar for 
ething under a dollar. 
‘here have, of course, been oppor- 
ties during the year to pick up wool 
low levels and those few mills who 
| have a supply of this cheap wool 
hand might possibly afford to hold 
same price and make a little profit, 


or else name a lower price to get the 
business and just about break even. But 
figuring on replacement costs, the trade 
finds some little difficulty in talking 
about next season’s prices in terms of 
maintenance of last season’s levels. 
Such is the situation which confronts 
the market and which, taken in combina- 
tion with a practical cessation of 
activity, a continued development of 
cancellations, and uncertainty as to when 





garment strike. 


of cloth into clothing. 


being compiled. 






_ has been found. 
represented by the makers. 


the fall season will be formally opened, 
bears out the advice of the selling agent 
quoted above. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 
John W. Birch & Son, 212 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, have been ap 
pointed selling agents for the fabrics 
of the Colonial Woolen Mills Co 
Cleveland, Ohio. In addition to manu- 
facturing overcoatings and suitings, this 
mill also makes blankets, shawls, etc., 
but is rapidly adjusting its production 
toward the emphasizing of the fabrics 
John W. Birch & Son expect to show 
the overcoatings of the Colonial Woolen 
Mills Co. immediately after the first of 
the year. A definite date has not been 
fixed for the suitings, but these will 

probably be shown about Jan. 15 
The American Woolen Co., Depart- 
ment 8, Division B, has opened lines of 
blankets for 1922. None of the prices 
are higher than last season’s quotations, 
while in some cases they are slightly 
lower. The company is experiencing a 

very good business on these lines. 
The all-wool blankets, double woven 
in pairs, are the feature of this season’s 


Up to Thursday no concrete development was noted in the 
Both the manufacturers and the union had filed 
| their additional affidavits and the matter rested with Justice 
| Wagner, who is to render decision. whe 

| An item of interest to the woolen industry is the investigation 
| being conducted by the Federal Trade Commission into the pro- 
| duction and distribution of wool cloth as well as the manufacture 
The Commission is studying the adver- 
| tising methods and percentage of cotton, reworked wool, etc., as 
| well as production and distribution. 
It is understood that the investigation in the 
woolen manufacturing end has been completed and that no viola- 
tion of the law calling for complaint of alleged unfair competition 
The samples submitted were found to be as 


openings. An interesting development 


‘s the use of a block pattern in the 


center with jacquard effects in the 
border. There are also a number of 
two-tone effects, that is two tones ol 


one color in combination with white. 
Included in the all-wool, double 


woven blankets are Nos. 2308 and 2309 
shown in blue, light blue and tan; dark 
blue, light blue and tan; and dark taupe, 
light taupe and tan. 


No. 2306 is shown 


Statistics on the latter are 


in two tones of pink and white; two 
tones of blue and white; two tones of 


tan and white; 
and white. 
All-wool blankets 


and two tones of taupe 


are also shown in 


the following color combinations: Red 
and black, black and white, blue and 
white, pink and white, tan and white, 


and heliotrope and white. A 
ing, dyed to match the color 
the blanket, is supplied for 50c. extra 

Victoria blanket, No. 2706, 70x80, 
434 pounds, and the company’s No. 2710, 
70x80, 5 pounds, are attractive numbers 

In the wool mixed blankets is No 
2900, single robe blankets, one grade 
having approximately 25 per cent and 
the other approximately 50 per cent 
wool in the filling. 

All-cotton double woven crib blankets 
include Nos. 2930 and 2931, having a 
2-inch cotton and 3%-inch satin binding 

A factor who booked some early busi- 


satin bind 
scheme of 


ness on overcoatings but who has not 
formally opened his lines, stated this 
week that he would not do so until 


after the first of the year. 
factors are watching 
tion as to when the 
show its lines. 


Overcoating 
for some 


big 


indica- 
company wil 


BRADFORD CABLE 
Bradford, Eng., Dec. 20 (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD). 


—Bradford values on merino and fine crossbred tops are substan- 
tially dearer owing to upward movement in primary wool mar- 
kets. Users who had been holding aloof, are now covering their 
requirements for fine tops for February and March. Sixty-fours 
tops are now quoted at 46 to 48 pence, fifty eights crossbred at 35 
pence and fifties at 21 pence. Botany yarns are also dearer. 


There is improved demand for weaving yarns from home manu- 
facturers, and business all round has been more brisk. Output of 
merino tops seems inadequate, and steps are being taken to work 


overtime to increase production. 


At Hull last Friday there was 


sale of 29,000 bales Bawra wool, and keen competition resulted 
with greasy merinos 7!% per cent., fine crossbreds 10 to 15 per 
cent., medium 10 per cent. and low 5 per cent. above recent 


| 
| London parity. 








Negligible Business in 
Women’s Wear Piece Goods 


Decision in Injunction Suit Will, It Is 
Hoped, Break Deadlock—Entire Mar- 
ket Development Arrested 
Although at the time this is written 
there has been no important develop 
ment in the garment strike, it is very 
probable that by the time this issue goes 
to press a decision will have been ren- 
dered in the injunction suit brought 
by the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union against the Cloak, Suit 
and Skirt Manufacturers’ 
Association. No matter 
the decision goes, it is felt in 
quarters of the women’s wear piece 
goods market that its result will be to 
break the deadlock which has existed in 

this trade during recent weeks 

The temporary restraining order 
which the union received and which 
prevented the manufacturers from tak- 
ing any concerted action towards en 
forcing the piece-work system has cre- 
ated an atmosphere of uncertainty, the 
effect of which is considered 
serious than that of 
injunction. 

Consequently if the court should de- 
cide upon a permanent injunction, it is 
held probable that, since this would 
prevent the manufacturers acting as an 
association in the matter, there would 
probably be settlements on a wholesale 
scale, possibly whereby men would be 
taken back at their old terms. On the 
other hand if the injunction were va- 
cated, the manufacturers would be able 
to say to the union, “ There, you see, 
the Court has decided that we did not 
break the agreement; let’s get together 
and effect some sort of a compromise.” 

Some Business Developing 

It would not be correct to say that 
the market is absolutely dead because 
there is in fact a 
business developing 


Protective 
which way 


certain 


far mort 
even a permanent 


certain amount of 

Garment makers 
who happen to have small plants out 
of town or manufacturers from other 
centers not affected by the strike are 
calling for goods but only in very small 
quantities. 


Thus far the strike has not caused 
an appreciable increase in volume of 
business from retailers. As a factor 


expressed it this week, retailers do not 
want deliveries on spring goods until 
February 1, although those in the far 
West want them by January 15. They 
are not disposed to anticipate the short- 
age in garments which the strike may 
cause but prefer to wait until they are 
actually in need of the goods. 
Sales to Retailers 

A selling agent stated that his sales 
to retailers this season had been exactly 
20 percent less than last season. That 
is his initial spring orders were 1/5 less 
that the 


initial spring orders for 
spring, 1921. As far as his sales to 
garment makers were concerned his 


sample orders were about the same, but 
repeats have not been coming in owing 
to the strike. In view of the fact that 
manufacturers should be showing their 
lines just about this time, duplicates 
should in the normal course of events 
be coming in now. 


In view of the fact that the union has 
(65) 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 


25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


W. H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


New York 


225 Fourth Avenue 











Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Cost in in Freight 


Made of Pa- 
per and Wood 
Need no 
covers 
Will not Split 
or Warp; not 


liable to break 


M’f'd by CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., Oxford, Mass. 


MAES 


FEATHE! 


f THE MASTER CLOTH REEL. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 
LIGHT AND STRONG 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Gallaudet Aircraft 
Corp’n. 


PACTORIES N. Y. OFFICE 


East Grees- 
wich, B. I. 25 W. GdSn 





W. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or ;ThroughAgents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street 
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TEXTILE 


OBBINS 


SOAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 


NEW YORK 





Ctoan, LIGHT and Strong 





WORLD 


Wool Goods Markets—Contd. 


announced that settlements have been 
made with firms involving 17,000 work- 
ers, it might be expected that there 
would be a fair percentage of revival 
of demand for goods. The fact that 
this has not developed is explained in 
the trade by the assertion that these 
firms who have settled are not impor- 
tant factors and are in fact mostly con- 
tractors who do work for the large 
manufacturers who are members of the 
association. Consequently, they cannot 
take work for those manufacturers 
pending a settlement of the difficulty. 





Women’s Wear Trade Notes 


F. A. Bochmann & Co., 254 Fourth 
avenue, New York, have opened two 
ranges of “Dromedary” fancies for 
capes, skirts, suits and coats. These 
are exceptionally attractive camel’s hair 
fabrics with plaid effect. Each range 
comprises six color combinations. The 
price is $3.25. 

Inquiry in the trade on Wednesday 
brought out the fact that more than 
half of the selling agents interviewed 
intended to close ‘their offices from 
Friday night until Tuesday morning 
and it seemed probable that many more 
would get in line before the end of 
the week. 

The holidays always make a good 
talking point in market reports and in- 
duce such interesting headlines as 
“Holiday Dullness Felt in Market,” but 
this can hardly be used in the woolen 
piece goods trade this year because its 
dullness is quite independent of the 
holidays. Christmas or no Christmas, 
business has been stagnant this last 
few week. 

Nevertheless there is still that unani- 
mous feeling in the trade that the “ turn 
of the year” is going to effect a change. 
Factors are looking for a normally 


healthy season for fall, 1922. They 


predict conservative buying but think 
the business booked will be sound. 


Better Tone at Bradford 
Checks Fall in Values 


Sellers Make Stand Against Reductions 
and Tops Are Firmer—Coarse 
Yarns Slack 
(From our Regular Correspondent) 

BraprorD, Enc., Dec. 6—The market 
here shows an ap peer better tone 
than it did a week ago. Toward last 
week-end, competition was brisker in 





London, and all qualities of wool sold | 


well at prices against the buyer, and, 
perhaps 5 per cent. dearer than at the 
opening. The extreme rates have not 
been maintained this week, but demand 
for raw material is proving unex- 
pectedly good. Much of the current 
buying on home account in London is 
to cover contracts already booked, some 
of them booked at higher prices than 
now prevail. Hence there is rather 
more freedom in competing than would 
be the case if the contracts had been 


j taken at lower rates with cut profits. 


London appears to be slightly dearer 
than the Colonies, where only the finest 
merinos have maintained the high point 
recently reached. 

It is calculated that a 64s top can be 
made out of Colonial purchases at 3s 


@ 6d, whereas out of London it would 
s cost 3s 8d. Topmakers are taking a 


line from this basis. For prompt or 
near delivery it is more difficult to pick 
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Manufacturers of Plain and Fancy 
Serges, Skein Dyes, Vigoureux 
and 7 Piece dyed fabrics for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s wear. 
Uniform cloths a specialty. 

Also Worsted Yarns for Weaving 
and Knitting. 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 


Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 


GEO. H. HODGSON 
(Vice-President and General Manager) 
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Dunn Worsted Mills 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Fancy Worsteds 


Piece Dyes 


BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 
Selling Agents 


New York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. 









New Jersey 
Textile 


Wire 
Stitcher 


Highest Grade 


Machine for 
rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 
of Attaching Ri- 
der tickets to 
Hosiery or othet 
Garments. 









not tear the 
@ finest fabri 


hi y Send 

= sy fm 
digiaggnen A me Catalogue 1 
| J. L. Shoemaker & Co., Pitickpeurns | 


ULI UL QOUQUNNULEEULELLLLAI TAHT a 
When installing a machine for Carbon- 3 
E 


izing, Dyeing, Bleaching, Drying 
or Finishing 
be sure you are buying a 


Berry Wheel - 


or Fan 
with no back draught 


Applicable to any & 
make of Dryer EB 
Used by the leading 5 
textile mills 
Manufactured by 
A. HUN BERRY 
FAN CO. 
28 Binford Street 
Boston " 
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WITH THIS PICK 
INDICATOR 
on the job 


Wages are measured solely in 
terms of production 


What does this mean to you? 
Write for catalog ‘‘F’’ 





The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable——Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool. 


Prompt Delivertes 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 





“The Puttyless Skylight” 
Installation 


A series featuring the advantages 
of the “ Anti-Pluvius” Skylight. 


“Anti-Pluvius” Puttyless Sk¥- 
lights are readily erected by un- 
skilled labor. The parts are 
accurately cut and fitted at the 
factory and can be assembled in 
only one way—the right way. 

This simplicity also facilitates 
their maintenance. Cleaning, 
paintings, etc., are accomplished 
safely and at ‘low cost. 


The G. Drouve Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


FTER your product has 
left the mill, it is on its 
own merit. What you 
say counts for little then. It’s 
the quality that wins. Nore 
wood Filters produce cl an, 
clear water that helps in the 
dyeing, and finishing and dds 
a quality that speaks for itself. 


The Norwood Engineering Co. 


Florence, Mass. 





Parks-Cramer Company 
Engineers & Contractors 
i jal Piping and Air Conditioning 
| Profit by 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 


Fitchburg Boston Crertotte 
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Wool Goods Markets—Contd. 


up cheap lots than it was a week ago 


? 
and the market is rather stiffer. One Don t 
large topmaker has actually put up his Let Waste Eat Up Your Profit 


prices. Some topmakers are now 
booked up for January. For delivery Keep the time and materials that go into 
February onward it would be possible every job in line with the estimates. Over- 
to buy at 3s 6d, which users regard as runs, slow operation, and miscounting mean 


. reasonable level of values. The im- waste that cuts heavily into your profit. 
pression at Bradford is that the recent : 


fall in values was not a fall in the or- Ihe Productimete# 


dinary sense of the word, but a reversion affords the way to stop this waste. It shows at all times whether the 
to a normal level after a temporary estimate standard is being maintained. 
rise due to passing influences. Now that It stimulates your workmen and puts profit into your pocket. 
the inflation has been removed, there is :. ‘ : ; : 
; oy Name machine you will use it on and we will send you one for 
increased stability, and the decline seems ates aha 
; thirty days’ trial. 
to have been checked. 


. 
Position of Crossbreds 3 Durant! Manufacturing Co. 
Fine crossbreds move in sympathy 643 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
with merinos, and are rather better held. (1065) 
Medium and coarse sorts, however, are 
only steady. Wool is selling well, but 
on the other hand the consumptive de- 
mand is poor. Low prepared sorts are 
largely consumed in the coarse single 


varns which find their chief market in The Crayon that Answers 


Germany. At present Germany is not an: ‘ — 
only buying little, but is failing to take very mequiren 
deliveries on old contracts. Hence ; Eclipse Mill Crayons are low in price and there are no 
pleadiicm’ sale ala cel PRS : Uy. NIG broken crayons to waste. Their soft velvety texture pre- 
stocks of low single yarns are accumulat- ZINE vents damage to the finest fabric. The colors are very 
ing, and this exercises a depressing KZ SB bright, but disappear with simplest treatment, Send for 
. : ° S s les. 
effect on corresponding tops Vi =" 
. . P NG eeli i “ray a Lowell, Mass. 
Hosiery Yarns Still Wanted Yi; The Eclipse Mill Crayon Co., Lowell, Mass 


The export trade in yarns, largely be- 
cause of the German situation, is disap- 
pointing Hopes were aroused when 
the mark showed a sentimental recovery 
following rumors of a moratorium; but 





the mark has since relapsed to over ST {.UULLULULAQURAQQEROOM MOYES 
900 to the £. While it is felt that 
economic conditions must force a 


B. S. ROY & SON CO. 


rearrangement of reparations payments, 
it may be some months before this is 


; EST. 1868 

achieved and the exchange settles down e 

sufficiently to open out trade in Ger- Grinders 
many; while the effect of a permanent 





recovery of the mark on Germany’s in- 
ternal industry may be disastrous. It 
seems that another period of transition 
must be gone through before Germany 
can again take her place as an active 
competitor for wool and wool products. 


3 Oe S FOR 
Raney Woolen and Cotton Cards 
We Garnetts, Shears, Nappers & Calender Rolls 


Write for prices on your needs 


rer - - - MASS. 


een 


Botany weaving yarns are in fair de- ; 
= MUN NADAL ANAL ETANNAANNNNTAONN AEGON NAA LNA ALATA TEA SET THN TULOTOUEGNNEUETOAEENTOUENOODENOOUNNAATONOOOENDAATENCOTOUTTNEDASTEMAETTNA TEENS TUETOOOVENATUSGMAONASTOSNOOOOOTOOONGLGESOATECEST STOTT OTEAG TESS TNET TORONTO TTTT 
mand for the home trade, but the main- 
stay in varns continues to be the de- 
mand from the hosiery centers. Firms 


making knitting yarns or knitted gar- 


ments are extremely busy, and further POSITIVE HEAT CONTROL 


orders for yarns have been placed dur- This is to be had only by Automatic Regulation 
ing the last 10 days. The piece goods The Powers Regulator 

< is slack, b it is a between-sea- . 
trad s — -, fects yer h is always on the job—always dependable. It does more than 
sons period, anc it is hoped that te ontrol heat—it economizes in the use of it. Write today 
New Year will bring better things. If , 


Learn how this is done. 


HE POWERS REGULATOR 


the demand for hosiery yarns can tide 
over the interval of quietness, the trade 


will feel more comfortable. Dep 3 a i 

of its export trade, the yarn secti ‘a Specialists in Automatic Heat Control 

practically dependent on tix Saad ery 968 Architects Bldg., New York 

branch until demand for piece coods 2729 Greenview Ave., Chicago 579 Boston Wharf Bldg., Boston 


shows 2 more emphatic sevveat (1580) The Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Ss t ) 7 < "“VIVal 





The Overtime eee 

Negotiations are. still being con- 
ducted between the employes’ unions and 
the employers, through the medium of EDWARD JEFFERSON 
the Industrial Council, in order to 
secure a settlement of the overtime dis- 
pute. The unions object to the employ- 
ment of women and children on a 55%4- 
hour week, though overtime rates are 
paid for the 7%4 hours in excess of the 
stipulated 48-hour week. Some 38 


firms are working overtime, however GRAVITY and 


SS 
and the unions are in a difficult position Fl | | ERS 
because the women themselves bi glad PRESSURE 

to be able to do the work. On the other 
side of the picture, the employers’ rep- 
resentatives declare that they cannot 
coerce their members. 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Hypochlorite Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., General Offices, Nutley, N. J. 
Member Associated Manufacturers of Water Purifying Equipment 
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An Ever- 
Lasting 



















FIG. 1. LESTERSHIRE 
FIBRE HEAD SPOOL 


Spool 


Lestershire Fibre Head Spools are more than mere supplies that 
are soon worn out and thrown away. These superior spools have a 
long life that makes them permanent fixtures of the mill. 


The heads are of vulcanized 
hard fibre and are put on 
the barrel by our own ex- 
clusive process (patented 

they are guaranteed to stay 
on (see fig. 2). A bushing 
of hard, well-seasoned dog- 
wood eliminates the tremen- 
dous wear that so quickly 
ends the ordinary spool. 


Vleagized ford (bre Head ~ 






Lrpended 
Qea9 weed 
Ov5979 — 
Poreqred 
Note the added traverse with 
corresponding increase in 
yardage—an important fea- 
ture of this spool 


Fig. a Copstructiog of Leslerspire 
tibre Weod Shoo/ Shows chore 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 
13-21 Park Row, New York 


Bobbins, Mill Spools, Shafts, Swifts 
Factory at Johnson City, N. Y. 








Do your picker sticks 
split from the top? 


Ask your overseer of weaving about 


this. 


A good many boss weavers tell us 
that this is one of the worst 
troubles they have to contend 
with. 


Most of this trouble is caused by 
using a screw near the top to 


hold the picker in place. 


This screw is not necessary if the 
stick 1s made properly. 


If you are having this unnecessary 
expense in your mill, we’ can 
overcome it for you. Write 


us NOW, and get rid of this 
trouble. 


Southern Bending Co. 


Johnson City, Ten. 


WORLD - 





A. W. Buhlmann 


Textile Engineer 


200 Fifth Avenue New York 


Extends the 
Compliments of the Season 


Import———————and. Export 


THE BEST 


TRAVELERS 


Packed in he Best Packages 


WILSON Write Us 
AMERICAN 4 + for 
HICKS ro wr Information 


“If your spinning is not perfect we can improve it” 


Indisputable Superiority 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
0. WENTWORTH, Treas. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


Cc. D. TAYLOR, Cc. D. PEASELEY, 


Gaffney, 8. C. 
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Charlotte, N. C. 
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COTTON GOODS MARKETS 





Better Cotton Condition 
Unreflected in Exports 


Retail Business to Various Markets—De- 
velopment of Textile Industry in 
Chinese Centers 


In spite of the better position of the 
raw cotton market and the prophecies 
that are being made with regard to 
higher prices on goods, the effect on the 
export market has been hardly appre- 
ciable, except that retail business is be- 
ing placed for the majority of markets. 
The large centers, such as China, India 
and the Levant, however, are not ex- 
hibiting any interest in cotton goods at 
the present time, though it is hoped that 
after the first of the year more or less 
mportant transactions will be quoted. 


Chinese Financial Situation 


Dispatches from Shanghai indicate 
that the financial situation is very dis- 
ouraging. Recent mail advices state 
that monetary conditions all over the 
ountry are going from bad to worse 
ind that there have been runs on the 
Chinese banks. The closing of two of 
the leading banks is indicative of the 
act that they could not hold out any 
onger against the demand for silver in 
exchange for their notes. The economic 
situation is declared to be very bad and 
until this can be righted there is little 
hope in the revival of trade. The piece 
coods market is very dull and lifeless, 
though it is recorded there has been 
some buying in America for delivery in 
China early next summer, the line 
‘hiefly dealt in being Canton flannels. 
Mention of these transactions was made 
n these columns at the time. 

Scattered Business Reported 

(he Philippines are placing small- 
sized orders with considerable frequency 
tor prints, sheetings, flannels, etc. There 
s no disposition to add to stocks in 
hand and it is evident that the orders 
placed are for immediate requirements 
nly. Haiti is reported to be very slow 
and although a few goods are being 
sent to Cuba they are for immediate 
onsumption where the cash can be de- 
vended upon. One or two small orders 
or yarn are reported from South 
\merica, including both knitting and 
veaving varieties. Where transactions 
of 100,000 to 200,000 pounds were form- 
rly frequent, it is unusual to receive 
lemand for more than 10,000 to 20,000 


pounds. 
Chinese Mill Development 


In connection with a report regarding 
ncreased cultivation of cotton and en- 
arged demand for raw material, Niel, 
Murray & Co., in a recent publication 
uote the following extracts from “ The 
Chinese Bankers’ Magazine” on the de- 
clopment of the textile industry of the 
ountry: 

* The development of cotton cultivation 
ias ultimately led to the development of 
the spinning and weaving industries of 
he country. It is well known that in 
Tientsin alone there are several cotton 
spinning mills under construction. In 
iddition to those already existing there, 
there are two more large cotton spinning 
mills in the course of erection, namely, 
the Yu Ta Cotton Spinning Mill and the 
No. 3 Pao Cheng Cotton Spinning Mill. 
It was originally decided that the Yu Ta 
Cotton Spinning Mill should start with a 


COMPARATIVE QUOTATIONS 


Spot cotton, New York 

Print cloths: 

27 -in., 64x60, 

38Y%-in., 64x60, 

39 -in., 68x72, 

39 -in., 72x76, 

Brown sheeting: 

36 -in., 56x60, 

36 -in., 48x48, 

37. -in., 48x48, 

Pajama checks : 

36%-in., 72x80, 

36Y%-in., 64x60, 

Drills, 37-in., 3 y 

Denims, 2-20s (indigo) 

PR BIE a6 o's ce secieewcalnn 
Ge bi Ee 
Standard Staple Ginghams....... 


capital of $2,000,000, and beyond the 
expectation of the promoters the full 
amount was subscribed in a short space 
of time. They have nearly completed 
the erection of the mill at Chengchia- 
chen, Tientsin. The machinery pur- 
chased from England has already ar- 
rived in Tientsin, and 25,000 spindles 
will also soon arrive. The No. 3 Pao 
Cheng Cotton Spinning Mill belongs to 
the same proprietors of the No. 1 and 
No. 2 Cotton Spinning Mills of Shang- 
hai. Their capital was fixed at $3,000,- 
000 which has already been fully sub- 
scribed. 

“The machinery of this third spinning 
mill has been purchased from the United 
States through Messrs. Andersen, Meyer 
& Co. The spindles, etc., have also ar- 
rived in Tientsin, and the mill is con- 
structed next to the Yu Ta Cotton Spin- 
ning Mill. The Chihli Model Cotton 
Spinning Mill and the Yu Yuan Cotton 
Spinning Mill are also in the course of 
construction. They possess large capi- 
tals and are sure to do good business in 
their products. 


To Erect Cotton Spinning Mills 

* Besides the Chilicotton spinning mills, 
similar mills are being constructed in 
other provinces. The Lu Feng Cotton 
Spinning Mill is doing good business at 
Linching in Shantung. The subscribed 
capital for this mill is $1,200,000, and 
there are 16,000 spindles in the mill. In 
Honan, a cotton producing province, 
many people are organizing companies 
for the erection of cotton spinning mills. 
The promoters of Kuang Yi Cotton 
Spinning Mill, having 29,000 spindles 
and a capital of $1,500,000, have estab- 
lished their mill in An Yang. In Shensi, 
where cotton cultivation has been spe- 
cially encouraged by local authorities, 
steps are being taken to raise big capi- 
tal for construction of several cotton 
spinning mills in order to utilize the 
raw materials. 


Dec. 22. 


10c. 10c. 


Last week 
18.40c. 18.00c 


534¢. 534c. 
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ec. 
10: 2c 
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1034c. 


934¢. 95 gc. 


9c. 9c. 


11! aC. 
Ac. 
1034c. 
19%Ac. 
28c. 
llc. 
141 2c. 


11%ce. 








Slightly Better Tone in 
British Cotton Industry 


Business Still Current at Prices Below 
Cost—India Shows More Life 
Yarns Sought 
By Frederick W. Tattersall 
MANCHESTER, E-NG., \lthough 
there deve lop- 
market 
and in certain 
been a few more 
transactions. It is sug- 
gested that the amount of business pass- 
ing is being under estimated. The fact 
is that when producers sell they are able 
to obtain only such wretched rates that 
orders booked are not shouted about, 
and complaints as to the general state of 

affairs are as great as ever. 

From some outlets abroad more offers 
have been received during the last few 
days, and the opinion is gaining ground 
that stocks of cloth are getting so low 
that dealers are being compelled to re- 
plenish supplies. The depression of the 
last few months cannot have taken place 
without a short interest being created 
in some quarters, and it is believed that 
when a turn in values does show itself, 
buyers will be anxious to cover quickly 
At the moment nothing is happening to 
stimulate buyers to greater activity, and 
business in yarn and cloth is discouraged 
by the lack of stability in raw cotton 
rates. 

The uncertainty of the Irish situation 
has been a most unfavorable 
and undoubtedly the removal of this 
difficulty should in due course increase 
the confidence of traders. What is now 
wanted is a better feeling politically in 
India and the East generally. Some re- 
ports picture the financial outlook as 
more favorable but there have been per- 
sistent reports this week of a 

(Continued on page 71) 
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striking 
week 


been no 
trade this 
has been slightly better 
quarters there hay 
attempts at 


have 


ments in tone 


feature 


large 





MANCHESTER CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., Dee. 20 


WORLD).— Market is firmer and there is better tone. 


TEXTILE 


Some 


(Special Cable to 


anxiety exists with regard to the political situation in India, but 


there is larger cloth inquiry and more sales for Calcutta. 
| is in increased request, and prices are steadier. The wages agree- 
| ment expires this week and it is probable that employers will give 
| three months’ notice of further reduction. 





Yarn 


Firmness to Quotations 
Greater Than Recently 


Recovery to Level Obtaining Before Gov- 
ernment Report—Opinions on Out- 
look Show Decided Variation 

\ sort of 
noted in 
week. 


negative improvement 1s 
the cotton goods market this 
The word negative is used ad 
visedly, for it is admitted that the vol 
ume of business during this, one of 
the logically small weeks of the year, 
has been of limited proportions. But at 
the same time the market would seem 
to be in a position described by a lead- 
ing selling agent as “straining at the 
leash for better business.” It is quite 
remarkable that despite the apprehended 
depressing effect of the Government 
crop report, cotton is back to the posi 
tion occupied this report ap- 
peared and a similar recovery is noted 
in good prices. 


before 


Opinions on Outlook Vary 
Opinions regarding the prospect ot 
business in the cotton goods trade vary 
materially. There is a feeling that the 
real condition in 


cotton augurs tor 
higher prices. Even though the esti 
mate of 8&340,000 bales was much 


greater than the original Government! 


prediction it must be borne in mind that 
it did not exceed private estimates to 
a great extent and considered with th« 
acreage report it shows 
damage by the boll weevil and gives 
evidence of a small crop under the best 
of conditions. It is 
much regarding the 
there is not a 


widespread 


early to predict 
next crop, but 1f 
much greater acreagt 
planted it is conceded that the situation 
may’ become 


export 


very serious, especially if 
demand should 
moderate increase. 
While the development of demand is 
expected generally to be of a satisfac 
tory character, vet the elements in the 
situation that might lead to belief in a 
further upward 


show even a 


trend in raw 
prices of a radical nature are so promi 
nent that many apprehend a_ possible 
boom in merchandise that is to be dep- 
recated to say the least. Much depends 
upon whether the consuming public is 
going to be able to absorb the met 
chandise sold since September and this 
cannot be told for several months. Ii 
the consuming capacity of the country 
is sufficient to purchase goods at the 
price level at which they were sold 
there is likely to be considerable back- 
ing up of stocks. If on top of this an- 
other era of high prices is experienced 
the situation has in it elements of an 
unsatisfactory character that may offset 


cotton 


any boom movement. It is not sur 
prising that there should be a wide 
variance of opinion about the futuré 


and its possibilities 
Wider Demand Evident 
The situation in the print cloth mar 
ket is typical of the market as a whol 
Selling agents report a more extensive 
inquirv, with the result that 
business has 


increased 
been put on the books, 
though individual orders aré small. An- 
other result is the increased firmness 
apparent in the print cloth market, o1 


at least an absence of weakness, such 


as began to show itself immediately 
after the issuance of the Government 
report. It is true that 64x 60's may 


be bought in a few quarters as low as 
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DIAMOND 
ALKALI 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 





Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Textile Soda 
Special Alkali 
Modified Sodas 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


Dawe 


Our complete fac- 
tories located at 
Painesville, Ohio, on 
three trunk line Rail- 
roads enable us to 
place at the disposal 
of our consumers a 
service that is un- 
usual. 


Address Inquiries to 


GENERAL OFFICES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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EAVENSON'S 
SOAPS 


Are Ideal for Textile Purposes 


Our Soaps have been the standard of 
quality of the Wool, Silk and Cotton trade 
for nearly three quarters of a century. 


J. EAVENSON & SONS, Inc. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Products 


FOR 


TRADE- 
CHEMICALLY CORRECT 


SIZING and FINISHING 
SOAPS and SOFTENERS 


Seydel Manufacturing Co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


H. P. Babbitt, 142 Irving Ave., East Side, Providence, R. I. 


Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


~ ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 


OILS, CHEMICALS, AND EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR 
DYERS AND FINISHERS 


















} Office and Works - - - Jersey City, N. J. 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


W.H. BANNON & CO. 


LEACHER’S 


ANNON’S 
LUE 
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854 cents, but the majority are hold- 
ing for 8% cents and also the market is 
considered fairly firm on 68x 72's at 
9% cents. Large factors have not been 
prominent in operations, but sufficient 
business has been done to warrant a 
much more independent attitude on the 
part of manufacturers and their rep- 
resentatives. 

In the sheeting division a somewhat 
broader scope is noted to inquiry. The 
bag trade has been operating more ag- 
gressively than in the recent past and 
the rubber trade is also showing signs 
ot greater interest. Special construc- 
tions are being taken and while no out- 
standing demand is apparent the inquiry 
for goods extends over a longer period 
than recently and indicates the better 
statistical position in which these 
classes of buyers find themselves. 
Stocks are certainly depleted in almost 
every direction, which gives basis for 
the belief that not only will these par- 
ticular buyers be seen in larger num- 
bers after the first of the year, but 
that the operations of many other dis- 
tributors will be an increasingly bullish 
influence. 





Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


A more distinct tone of optimism is 
apparent in the local cotton goods mar- 
ket, even though the volume of business 
has been restricted this week. The 
number of buyers has increased but in- 
dividual orders are small. 

The number of authorities who are 
predicting a decided improvement in 
trading with the new year is increasing. 
There are few who feel that the out- 
look is discouraging. 

Yet it is admitted that all the lions 
in the pathway have not been removed, 
though upon close approach it may be 
found they are chained. Failures may 
be ahead although the credit situation 
is generally regarded as improved. 

The bag trade has been more active 

certain lines of sheetings during the 
week, though they have not operated in 
such a way as to indicate their entire 
icceptance of the situation. Certain spe- 
cial constructions have been moved in 
fairly large quantities. 

New regulations for greater tensile 
strength in both the warp and filling of 
ags promulgated by the railroads, will 
make it difficult to sell fabrics in the 
future that used to be considered satis- 
factory by this class of trade. 

On 8 oz. osnaburgs demand is so 
small and prices are so low that manu- 
facturers prefer to hold rather than sell 
m today’s basis. They are increasingly 
nclined to this course in view of the 
small stocks reported to be in existence. 

Certain mills making Canton flannels 
ire said to be sold ahead into April and 
requests for goods which will carry the 
mill into July have been turned down. 

More or less apprehension about the 
future of wide sheetings is expressed. 
Notwithstanding the declaration by cer- 
tain houses that they are sold ahead un- 
til next April it is difficult to under- 
stand why lines are being sold by dis- 
tributors considerably below the replace- 
ment level. 

T. L. Hillman, associated with the 
Newburgh Bleachery, has been placed 
in charge of the New York office of the 
Crystal Springs Bleaching & Dyeing Co. 

Charles H. Berry, who has been con- 
nected with the Crystal Springs Bleach- 
ing & Dyeing Co., has become associated 
with the Wilton Mfg. Co. 
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Cotton Goods Markets —Continued 


Manchester Market 
(Continued from page 69) 


Manchester firm being in difficulties, and 
it is understood that a definite arrange- 
ment has been made whereby payments 
will be extended over several years. 
Yarns Rather Steadier 

Spinners of yarn report increased in- 
quiry, but offers remain on a low basis 
and any orders booked have been at 
figures which show a definite loss. To 
some extent however, quotations seem 
to be grounding, and owing to the larger 
curtailment of production, weak sellers 
are not so numerous as a fortnight ago. 
A few more lines have been put through 
in medium counts of American qualities 
for home consumption. Some produc- 
ers of ring beams are doing slightly 


better. No big improvement can take 
place until more looms get to work. 


In Egyptian spinners there has not been 
any activity worth mention. Certain 
specialties however, have attracted a 
little more attention. Common marks 
remain plentiful. Large inquiry in 
bundles for India has been well main- 
tained. 
Slightly Improved Cloth Inquiry 

The cloth market this week has not 
been quite so dull as recently. More 
cables have been received from abroad 
asking for quotations, and even offers 
have not been quite so scarce. The ab- 
sence of buying for many months is un- 
doubtedly making itself felt in 
foreign outlets. There is 
delay again in cable communications 
with India. Some moderate lots have 
been booked for Madras in jaconets and 
sales have also occurred in gray shirt- 
ings for Calcutta. Some special styles 
have attracted attention for Bombay 
With India as a whole inquiry has been 
more encouraging. A well known Man- 
chester merchant who has just returned 
from the East has expressed the opinion 
that the boycott will be broken down 
early next year. Operations for China 
have been restricted by the fall in ex- 
change rates and less business has been 
offering for minor Far Eastern outlets. 


some 
considerable 


Change in Cotton Census 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—The Senate last 
week adopted a resolution offered by 
Senator Smith of South Carolina, 
directing the Bureau of the Census to 
secure statistics on the number and 
weight of bales of cotton ginned at 
mills, instead of the weight and num- 
ber of bales sold over the platform. It 
is essential to the welfare of cotton pro- 
ducers, Senator Smith said in urging the 
passage of his resolution that the in- 
formation be given in this form. That 
data gathered under the old system 
were, he said, inaccurate and worthless, 
because there was no differentiatior be- 
tween cotton produced this year and 
last. 


German Stock of Raw Cotton 


Cotton stocks in Bremen and _ ship- 
ments on water as of December 3 
amounted to 451,000 bales, all from 
America, and 1,250,000 bales have been 
distributed from Bremen since Janu- 
ary 1, according to a report just re- 
leased by the Department of Commerce. 
Estimates vary to manufacturer’s stocks, 
but it is known that some are supplied 
for three months or more. Stocks for 
the woolen industry are apparently nor- 
mal, the imports of wool this year have 
been 75 per cent. of pre-war imports. 
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Discount and Guarantee Sales 
General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Established over 80 years 






CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


290 Broadway 
SAIL 


COTTON DUCK 


WIDE 


NEW YORK 
ARMY 











TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS | 


“LION BRAND” 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 


317, Market St. 


WEIMAR 


SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING  Pritadeipnie, ra. 
NR ee es 





BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


For Second Growth 
WHITE HICKORY 


PICKER STICK BLANKS 


Write 


Brown Bros. Co. 


11 Broadway, New York 


The Largest Hickory Manufacturers in America 


PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 


TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 


Size to auit 
work 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


338 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A 









your 








Automatic Machinery 


Designers ILES 


Builders 


We design and build Automatic Machines 
that perform operations of :—Assembling, 
Cartoning, Counting, Oracking, Oorking, 
Drying, Developing, Folding, Forming, 
Filling, Grading, Japanning, Knitting, 
Laundry, Labelling, Manufacturing, Print- 
ing, Producing, Packing, Sewing, Special 
Work, Stamping, Tying, Wrapping, and 
Weighing. 


An Automatic Machine will save time and 
expense in the cost of your production. 
HERBERT H. GILES, 
105 West 40th St., New York 











See 


“UTE 


The coming 
year 


will see us nearer our goal than ever before 

the goal being a clientele representing 
100% 
dise jobbers and the jobbers and cutters-up 
of piece goods. 


of those selling the general merchan- 


The question of credits and credit service 
is more important than ever before in the 
history of the industry. 


Before making your arrangements for the 
coming year, give us the opportunity to 
tell you what we are doing and how and 
for whom we are doing it. 


National Credit Office 


45 East 17th Street 
New York 


@mplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO., INC. 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
PICKER AND CARD ROOM MACHINERY 
Intermediate Pickers 
Finisher Pickers Slubbers 
Thread Extractors Intermediate Frames 
Roving Waste Openers Roving Frames 


Revolving Top Flat Jack Frames 
Cards 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
RING SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton, Ring Twisters for Cotton Wool, 
Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty Yarn 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE [COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U. S. A. 
WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 
Reels Spindles 
Doublers for 
Banding Machines Cotton and 
Card Grinders Silk 
SELLING AGENTS 


indle, Northern States and Export 
ayes, Southern States 


Feeders 
Openers 
Conveyers 

Bale Breakers 
Breaker Pickefs 


Drawing Frames 


Spoolers 

Beam Warpers 
Ball Warpers 
Skein Winders 


Woonsocket, R. 2. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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48” Fearnought Picker 60”x60" Double Finisher Card 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


Established 1832 


CARD CLOTHING 
CARDING MACHINES FOR WOOLEN, WORSTED, MOHAIR, 
; ASBESTOS, COTTON WASTE, FLAX WASTE, JUTE WASTE, 
SILK WASTE, AND SHODDY 1} 
GARNETT BREASTS 
TAPE CONDENSERS 1H] 


UBLE APRON RUBS | 
” NAPPERS FOR COTTON OR WOOLEN GOODS | 
| 
| 
! 
| 


FEARNOUGHT PICKERS 


SPINNING MULES FOR ANY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SPUN ON THE WOOLEN 
PRINCIPLE 


FULL LINE OF DRESSERS, REELS, BEAMERS, ETC. 


Write for Catalogues 


360 Spindle Mule 36 Roll Napper 
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2 

= 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS : 

; ESTABLISHED 1837 = 

TEXTILE MACHINERY = 

= 

E anufacturers of the following 

: : 

D Machines - 

= = 

= COTTON MACHINERY = 

= Opening Drawing Frames = 

= Conveying Roving Frames & 

= Distributing Spinning Frames = 

= Picking Spoolers = 

=e Revolving Flat Cards Twisters = 

= Sliver Lap Machines Reels S 

= Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers = 

ke Combing Machines = 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY = 

Cotton and Woolen Systems = 

Openers Revolving Flat Cars = 

Pickers Derby Doublers = 

Willows Roving Frames = 

Card Feeds Spinning Frames = 

Full Roller Cards Spoolers = 

= Condensers Twisters = 

= Special Spinning Frames = 

= WOOLEN MACHINERY = 

= Card Feeds Condengers = 

Ee Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames = 

Ee WORSTED MACHINERY = 

E Cone Roving Frames Ee 

= Descriptive Catalogues Sent on Application = 

= “ = 

= = 

E MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS > = 

= WHITINSVILLE,MASS.U.S.A. = 
= SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE.N.C. 

= 


Eurepean Agent—American Textile Machinery Corp. 
47 Avenue de L’epera, Paris, France, 
HUNVUAUUNS.GUO TG SAA ULU UAE S 
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Little Change in 
Textile Securities 


Normal End-of-the-Year Quietness, with 
Fair Investment Demand for High 
Grade Stocks 


Boston.—Although average dividend 
New Bedford, Fall 
River and most other New England tex- 
tile mills are smaller for the last quarter 

f the year than for the preceding quar- 
ter and, in many instances, are the 
smallest for any similar period since 
1920, it is a well recognized fact that 
the great majority of mills are closing 
the year in much stronger financial posi- 
tions than a year ago, and in excellent 
-ondition to take full advantage of any 
mprovement in business that may de- 
velop in 1922. Despite the slow demand 
for yarns and goods during the last six 
weeks, most manufacturers and mer- 
-hants are confident that there will be a 
substantial improvement in business 
arly in the new year; the fact that 
sales recently have been so small and 
stocks have been allowed to shrink to 
, minimum are among the reasons upon 
which are based hopes of improved de- 
mand. One of the weakest features of 
the mill situation lies in the compara- 
tively small stocks of raw materials that 
are being carried, but it means that an 
nereased demand for raw materials 
must quickly follow any marked im- 
‘rovement in demand for yarns and 
goods, 

The only important price change in 
listed textile shares has been in Ameri- 
can Woolen, which has sold ex-dividend 
as low as 101% for the preferred and 
80 for the common; the preferred has 
recovered to 102% but the common re- 
mains unchanged at 80. Pacific has sold 
n a small way at 165 to 166, as com- 
with 165% last week. Amoskeag com- 
mon is steady at 98% and the preferred 
it 83, both issues being unchanged. In- 
ternational Cotton Mills common has 
sold within a range of 33 to 35 and the 
preferred at 77. 

The auctions again record large sales 

U. S. Worsted Co. first preferred, 
this stock being now nominally quotable 
it $5. Considerable sales of Connecticut 
Cotton Mills first and second preferred 

re also noted at 60 for the former and 
35 for the latter. The encouraging 
eatures of the auctions were sales of 
|._yman at 173, an advance of 10% points, 

Ipswich common at 65, an advance 

* 5 points, and of Ludlow Associates 

141, an advance of 4% points. 

Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
re made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


hrs Mill. Par. Price. Chg. 
737 U. S.Worsted, Ist pfd.100 5 —% 
7 Connecticut Cotton, 
Ge. v2 eas « dine 60 ; 
1 Pepperell svekom O78 —2 
}0 Connecticut Cotton, 
2d pfd. ... 100 «35 ; 
11 Ludlow . : 100 +141 +4% 
90 Samoset ‘ 100 55 
3} Androscoggin ..--100 125 2% 
26 Old Colony ; 100 2% —%, 
1 Old Colony, pfd... 100 4% —% 
Ipswich .... ‘ a ae 65 +-5 
Lyman se aoame. Ute +-10% 
1 Total. 
Dividends Declared 
Pay- Stock of 
Mill Rate. P’d. able Record. 
rreelock, pfd 1%% Q Jan. 2 Dec. 24 
Lawton .. 2% Q Dec. 31 Dee. 21 
Vm. Whitman, pfd.1%% Q Jan. 3 Dec. 20 
Arcad@ia. «..+. 2% Q Jan. 3 Dec. 20 
Monomac a‘ Q Jan. 3 Dec. 20 


Markets 


Lull in Mill Shares 





Holiday Season Affects Activity in New 
Bedford Market 

New Beprorp, Mass.—A_ temporary 
lull in mill share activity has been noted 
in the market during the last few days, 
and brokers report that little dealing is 
to be expected until after the holidays 
With the issuing of the final quarter’s 
dividend list, investors are taking stock 
of the shares which have paid the most 
liberal dividends during the present year 
in proportion to the current levels which 
are quoted. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the shares which are commanding 
the largest prices in the market have 
been the most lucrative 


to holders of 
the issues. 


Pierce Pays Highest Dividend 

Pierce, which maintains its bid price 
of 435 and is the highest quoted stock 
in the market, paid at the rate of 34 per 
cent. for the year, or two per cent. more 
than was disbursed by Dartmouth, being 
the most generous of any of the corpora- 
tions. Last year Pierce also headed the 
list with 50 per cent, paying 41 per cent 
for the three years previous, giving an 
average dividend for the last five vears 
of $41.50. At the beginning of the year 
the bid price on Pierce was 400, the stock 
having advanced 35 points during the 
last 12 months. The present bid price is 
within five points of the lowest mark at 
which it sold in 1920, when the peak 
figure touched 480. 

Quissett common, which is offered at 
260, a stock which has paid liberal 
dividends for several years, this year dis- 
bursed only eight per cent. compared 
with 28 per cent. last year, and the same 
rate in 1918 and 1917, with 68 per cent. in 
1919. In the last five years Quissett 
stockholders have averaged $32 annually 
It was offered for sale at the first of 
1921 at 260, with a bid price of 240. The 
highest price at which it sold in 1920 was 
350, the low mark 245, while two years 
ago it changed hands as low as 195 


Maintain High Dividends 


Dartmouth common is bid at 235, the 
dividends for the year amounting to $32, 
while in the previous four years the dis- 
bursements were $34, $14, $12 and $42 in 
1917, giving an average of $26.80, placing 
it third in the list of high distributions 
during that time. Neild stock during 
the week has strengthened five points 
in the asking price to 280, while the bid 
price has advanced two and one-half 
points to 267%. Neild has paid out five 
dollars for each of the four quarters, 
the aggregate of $20 being $12 less than 
last year, the average dividend for the 
last five years having been $21.80. 

Holmes common is bid at 300, with an 
asking price 20 points higher. Holmes 
is another stock which has maintained 
a high rate of interest throughout the de 
pressing period of the cotton mills, dis- 
ributing $20 in all for the year, $18 less 
than was paid out last year. Th 
average rate for the last five years has 
been $22. The present bid price for the 
stock is 50 points higher than at the 
first of 1921. Last year it changed hands 
at 250, but in the earlier part of the 
year realized as high as 290. Kilburn 
stock gained two and one-half points 
in the bid price, being listed at 215, with 
the asking price unchanged at 230 

Fairhaven preferred advanced half a 
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Factors 


FIFTY UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK 




















Endless Belt Splicer 
for Spinner Belts 


An Indispensable Machine for 


Splicing Leather Belts 
in General 


Patented and Built by 
J. C. PRIMS, HORNELL, N. Y. 














Modern Equipment 


Progressive Management a 
Sales Policy 


Long’ Dividend Record 





Price on Application 


M. H. WILDES & CO 


Incorporated 
30 State Street, Boston 





A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


JW amsutta Mills 





nd 


f 












Bale Tie Buckles 


Wrought Iron Washers 
Pressed Steel Specialties 
Keg Cleats 


Send us your inquiries 


Hubbard Pressed Steel Co. 
Niles, Ohio 








é 


te 
i 
f. 


Name and address of company. 


Line 


of business, 


as of ( 
River, } 
I W WV 
GS M \ 
I M ‘ ( 
( Ma 
I H & I ( 
i Ma ( 
: Mfg. Corp 
d, Ma 
M We 
\ Ma We 
| ay i & } 
I Ma Bl. & I 
j 5 \ ( Bl. & I 
Bar tor Ma ( Bl. & I 
inieled 4 Wor 
nster, Mass Wool 
\ \ en Mills Co Wool 
Millbury, Mass Wool 
I t and los $712,52 ux 
$ re ves, $222,448 
Profit and los $1,108,1 taxes 
$ 61 r ve deprec $14 44 
Prof 1 loss and re ’ $416,4 
res. depr $381.9 
* Prof and loss and re tax $88 
€ lepr $336,970 
point in the bid price to 87, the common 
stock being available at 180. Booth 
preferred lost one point, being offered 
at 115, the bid price of 113 having been 
withdrawn from the list. Gosnold com 
mon is quoted at 120 as the asking price, 
with the bid price unchanged at 115 
Nonquitt, which sold recently around 


f 


1a loss o 


110, dropped two and one-half points in 
the asking price to 107%, witl 
two points in the bid pri 


as 
« 


Potomska is quoted at an 


to 10: 


° price 
g price 


kin 


of 200, having weakened ten points since 


last week. Sharp common 


is down half 


a point in the bid price to 112, with an 


asking price of 114. 


f 
( 
I 


} 


ine 
WCITIE 


lhe pret¢ 
Sharp is offered at 108, the 
four points lower 


New England Textile 


rred stock 
bid price 


Stocks 


Latest Previous 
Sale Sale. 
American Woolen, pfd 102% 104 
Amoskeag . : 98% 98% 
Amoskeag pfd ; 821% 81 
Androscoggin . 125 119 
I de aw a5 ete se ces nite 13956% — 
I Oe es ee 9e% 3 
Dt awssbeedGsednaneeenents 211% 190% 
Bigelow-Hartferd, pfd....... 96 93% 
Dt. GsvcveeaSaetadasnsheoaw 88% ee 
DN cab ine tae ee kees beeen 70% 87 
PL Cs cnccche cen desta 101% os 
PE sithtectievsseeunn cad 207% om 
Ss ios tone ws ene nee 107 1e7 
I a ga 120% 124% 
Hamilton Woolen ........... 7® 66 
Hamilton Mfg. .. 93 98% 
St LebGhenies bGvkss oes sewe 165% 2° 
Int. Cotton, pfd 17 75 
Ipswich m 65 60 
PD Geen an ne nue ecgetlesh 122% 148 
Ludlow Associates .. 141 136% 
Lymar 173 162% 
Massachusetts ......... 146% 144% 
SEL 6 bwet06se wae 90% 91% 
Sh ct hw aie dca Ginnie es 86 88 
ee ee ido helen 196 194% 
ow ee 150 200 
Pacific 165% 170 
Pepperell : 178 180 
Plymouth Cordage .......... 164% 162% 
Tremont & Suffolk.......... 126 166% 
York a> Seensanebeeccees 200 195 


t Old quotations. 


* Ex-dividend 


New Bedford Quotations 


Quotations furnished by Sanford 


& Kelley 


Bid. Asked 


oe a 155 165 
Beacon Mfg. Co., com......... ‘ 
Beacon Mfg. Co., pfd.......... os 95 
Booth Mfg. Co., com.... siete 147% 156 
th Mfg. Co., pfd 113 1l¢ 
ee eee 180 
oe. EE eee 156 
a MODs wa be 60 e208 0005s cm 200 
Dartmouth Mfg., com......... 235 . 
Dartmouth Mfg., pfd.......... 76 - 
Fairhaven Mills, com.......... ‘ 180 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd 86 88% 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., com........ 115 ah 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd......... s* 89 
Grinnell Mfg. Co.... 142% 
Hathaway Mfg. Co............ 160 : 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com......... 300 320 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd......... 105 . 
SEP SND cosas kaneckaees 212% 230 
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Assets ———————_-_ — —__—_____. 








Liabilities —__—_—_., 




















—_ 
Cash and Raw Total Re’l Est’te, Accts. payable, Surplus, 
-—Fiscal Year—, debts materials, quick bidgs., and -____—__Miscellaneou floating and Capital profit and 
Year. Date. receivable. mdse., etc assets. machinery. Amount. Description. Total. funded debt. stock. loss, etc 
$215,000 Liberty Bonds, 
Au $723,677 $1,151,068 $1,874,745 $1,406,845 178,981 Stock in other cos...$3,675,57 $182,381 $2,000,00¢ $1,493,19 
1920 Aug 1 1,289,071 1,751,856 3,040,927 1,246,073 215,000 Liberty Bonds, . 
178,981 Stock in other cos... 4,680,981 1,224,135 )00,000 2,456,84 
9,77 14,28 94,060 34,902 105,3 Miscellaneous ....... 234,275 021,377 12,900 
' 74 67,8 120,431 34,515 104,5 Miscellaneous an 259,475 246,577 2,900 
Ay 1,208 57,08 61,291 67,965 l Autos, trucks, etc 131,251 73,038 25,000 33,2 
420 AT 35,2 $7,16% 122,422 35,769 28, Miscellaneous ....... 187,186 89,208 25,000 72,98 
921 N i: 00 600.378 743,878 29 , Securities 2,484,840 188,000 200,000 1,096,85 
920 t 7 284,88 R41. 2¢ 272,728 Securities 2,698,336 208,000 1,200,000 1,290.3 
921 Oct 24,741 2,438,244 4,262,98 987,65 Miscellaneous 7,810,920 2,348,594 000,000 462,32 
20 O { 2,506,937 4,926,299 7,433,236 2,609,672 Miscellaneous .10,448,346 336,352 4,950,000 2,161,99 
92 Ni 8.968 4 890 91,858 1,319,268 Miscellaneous ....... 991,157 1,000,000 798,44 
1920 WN 280,887 6 64 904,534 1,309,711 Miscellaneous 2,299,959 1,000,000 *1,222,47 
42 Sey 1,407 68,7 398,124 te = exinn Gd. Fee  eeS 779,203 00,000 126,8 
920 Sey 264,318 42,72 407,04 07,162 714,205 300,000 123,2 
) 464,847 80,298 545,145 1,039,637 3.074 Securities ....... 7 253 500,000 154,29: 
192 Nov \ 91,693 169,508 471,201 1,079,558 28,174 Securities ....... 1,878,933 68,29 00,000 310,644 
1921 Feb 12 1878 10,648 20,52¢ 74,573 1,770 Miscellaneous ...... 126,869 23,082 41,800 61,98 
1920 Feb 10 4,967 10,531 15,498 62,932 23,103 Miscellaneous 101,533 10,221 41,800 49.51 
- 1921 No 28 152,789 221,697 374,486 89.431 45,000 Securities .......... 508,917 78,494 100,000 330,42 
.1920 No l 47,537 258,394 305,931 §.002 45,000 Securities ......+.6. 438,933 70,928 100,000 268,01 
1921 Nov. 1 75,667 403,581 479,248 480,925 511,253 Profit and loss...... 1,471,426 626,428 500,000 345,00 
1920 Nov + 51,354 748,046 799,400 484,611 164,541 Miscellaneous ....... 1,448,552 948,553 500,000 ee 
Manomet Mil ‘: eve 448 s Gaffney Mfg. mss rai ieewas 60 Merrimack, pfd. ..........+++. 72 76 
Nashawena Mills ........ 140 . Gainesville Cot. Mills, Ga., com 100 +. See = jee ewe ‘ - 90 
Neild Mills ripen ee a 265 275 Glenwood Mills 100 115 Nashua, pfd. ........ 97 100 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com....... 127 Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co........++-+ ee ee Naumkeag : 210 
N. B. Cotton Mille, pfd....... 90 . Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., pfd..... + = as Pepperell teeta eee e eee eeeee 175 180 
Nonquitt Spinning Co.......... 107 110 Ger SE cn neskeen eee sanaeves 99 107 Plymouth Cordage ..... » 175 180 
PUOOO TEED av ccccesscccnteoces 435 ee Graniteville Mfg. Co........+. 168 200 Tre mont & Suffolk.. 140 : 
PCO (SED. 60220802205 00% es 2108 Greenwood Cotton Mills......... 175 U. S. Worsted, ist pfd........ at 10 
Quissett Mills, com........... . 260 Grendel Mille ..cccccccesescsesee 100 .. Waltham Bleachery .. 135 140 
Quissett Mills, pfd.......... ah 7 i =a “a 120 150 Warwick ee eceecccessceccecse =a 100 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com...... . 112% Hartsville Cotton Mills..... wees 806 os OE eerste 100 110 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd....... 104 Henrietta Mills, N. C.......... ae ee Suess ween 190 200 
Soule Mills tee eeeseeees 162% o- Hermitage Mills .......--++++- - - 
Taber Mille ....cccsccescceccs 135 °. TRMMOR BEMIS ccc ccscicoesccccene BW a 
Wamsutta Mills 123 127 imam BES, BEG. .ccscwccesscses eo T - a = 
WmsteeAM FE .wcccccsvsester 196 Internat. Mills, com. (par $50)... .. 40 New Bedford Div idends 
=< FR UID oa vc eds caee eee 150 OO os 
* Ex-dividend. JUGGON Mille ..ccccsccesscccscece 230 . ‘ 
neal Sabnen sein. eR one as Oak iais 92 .. Average for Fourth Quarter Is 2.18 Per 
. . . King, John P., Mtg. Co., Ga..... 1256 160 Cent.; for Year About 10 Per Cent. 
I all River Mill Stocks Lancaster Cotton Mills........ an 200 . oa . ii Mass—TI dividend 
Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffards & Co. Laurens Cotton Mills....... er 80 100 , ORD, LASS ay 1e€ dividends 
Bid. Asked, limestone Cotton Mills......-... 120 145 paid out by New Bedford cotton mill 
AY i Linen C 110 115 Loray Mills, N. C., com........ ° ee es - . : 
A * = cht Mill: 65 . Loray Mills, N. C., 1st pfd..... , 0% .. corporations in the fourth quarter fot 
ATKWrign MLS 0 ° a 4 9 
Barnard Mfg. Co.......+..0+2. 110 Marion Mfg. Co., N. C.......0.. -- 186 1921 are the smallest for the year. The 
B “ne Mills 130 Mariboro MARIe «..ccscsccsvccees 66 70 : E $ 619909 * 
B eae City Mtg io. ee Massachusetts Mills, Ga......... 145 150 aggregate amounts to $1,225,201.50, or 
orc R ecceseceve ae é es ‘ 7. 
CONS IS ocnssceccas cnc 2 “ 125 ae ae sasteeesereeeeerene te aoe an average for the quarter of $2.18 on 
. } on » CO.cccces eye T TT > ieee io on 
eae ee ech re een eres aoe os cana ake nS 112 a capitalization of $55,618,500. The 
Corne I D ssreseeeces eee ne nth Pda™ EST da le lake hath dada alg > 4 
Co : Newberry Cotton Mills........-.-- * 115 amount for the year is approximately 
nanicut Mills ........see0005 ee ye 7 
Corr Mfe. C Taunton) 90 Ninety-Six Mille .........0e00- - 150 os s= 40975 : i Eee e ees 
See me 107 : Norris Cotton Mills............ » .. 105 $5,492,751, which figures an average 
PRAVOL BASGse scnresecvessevseos ‘ ° 
avi lls Oconee Mills, com..........- +++ 125 -- dividend of a little more than ten dol 
Phe IEE on cone tesenvsneeare os 
j ¢ CEP TOCEe Bisco ccc cencssces a 98 5. ee . ie : 
; eT eee APR eee 190 136 Orr Cotton Mills, pfd 89 .. lars. The majority of the corporations 
Granit Scape beeksbvaneeen - - re ees +2 ora e ee 4's . 
cing P s 35 Pacolet Mfg. Co.............+. - 130 were content to pay the regular 2 per 
King Philip Mille.....cccccsccs 1 ° . ® 
Pacolet Mig. Co., DPEA..ccccovece 94 ae fr 
Laurel Lake MIB. .....ee0eee . nenereie... ck. aoe, ee ** cent. dividend, only five exceeding this 
dncolm Mig. CO..cccccccercesces ee > > : “1 : 
Merchants “Mtg. icsetiunsne 175 ce Pelham Mills ....+.+++s+esees coe ee $0 amount of the 26 mills which are listed 
x : OF SY EN es 6 cca i dd eae enawe o* 117 >: : 7 : i 
ore rem aeene keno» 13> Pickens Cotton Mills........ s... 100 a Pierce with 6 per cent., Holmes anc 
Narragansett } BD ésnseesaese . a ni 7 a fs 
aa ees 6 Piedmont Mfg. Co.......++++- +++ 116 -- Neild with 5 per cent., Dartmouth with 
ee ee ae 11 ees 7 . 
> Oe. ee Pe sats EO vc bs catdenceae o- 102 > 
Parker Mills peewee eesesccces Poinsett Mills ae ste g5 4 per cent., and Whitman with 3 per 
oe ao EE GE T) : Riverside Mills, com. (par $12.50) 9 11 cent., were the firms which disbursed 
Pilgrim Mills, pfd............ 10 Savon Sitie a 85 100 ! i 
Pocasset Mfg. Co..........+++- 72 Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga...... 48 55 better than 2 per cent., excluding Gos 
eae en aie wb... oi 3 Mfg. a NEnn Guieney camet : 
cecamenan te. 8 330 ee ae” spams 109 3M Id and Quissett, which paid 3 per 
: 7 : Sa ceasen as an Toxaway Mills, com, e B5)... 3 q ° . 
Seaconnet Milla .......+.+++++- 60 nt  heinaapltaenragerteg ae oF 23@ «cent on the preferred issue, this latte: 
cave an ore Sree "307 Union-Buffalo Mills, com ae 24 being a semi-annual dividend. Manomet 
: } SE cine mene sane -: Union-Buffalo Mills. 1st : 74 
Maerd WU cose scae sxenee 125 130 ra aaiiie and wed aS 49 distributed the largest amount, th 
Diovens Be, Cbs. ccscsscccesex 120 inbiaes Biicin = a ae TEx 8 2 > a a a ees 
Tecumseh Mille .........++0+. “ = bn inne oo. = en's a 6 76% $160,000 repre senting 2 per cent on the 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co......... oes aoe Wars Shnats Mfe reba sah? See capitalization of $8,000,000, Nonquitt he 
aaron naa Latte tam . 112 ic, | a eee ing second w ith $96,000 on a capital ot 
Pere ae er Warren Mfg. Co., pfd........... -- $4 800.000 The rates oni seaounte 
Watts Mills, com..... Dae min Gea 11¢@ = , . a a ¢ 
. . Watts Mills, Ist pfd............ 8@ distributed follow: 
Southern Cotton Mill Stocks watts Mills, and Bb sk aas pans a Gerperation Sake Ameebhwela 
Whitney Mfg. Co.........++4.5- a aad ' Onn 
Quotations furnished by A. M. Law & Co., y & Acushnet 2.00 $30.0 
ac Williamston Mills ...........+. - 200 *> Beacon, pfd. ..... 1.50 12.000 
Spartanbers, 6. C. wea, Woodruff Cotton Mills........... 0) | 986 Sock, com ro 8 a8e 
Bid. As - Woodside Cotton Mills, com 100 Sook nee 1 EO 8 a0: 
Abbeville Cotton Mills..... seeee 2s 106 Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd...... 71 . So a on 000 
American Spinning Co.......... 250 . Woodside Cot. Mills, guarantee ea es a is OL coceseesees = =e 
Anderson Cotton Mills, com...... 67 70 , . . utler . -: 0 
W. S. Gray Cotton Mills........ 90 “Mey 00 15.0 
Anderson Cotton Mills, pfd...... .. es Ce .snenssongs E 
Aragon Mills .......... paase eae ise 216 Dartmouth, com . 4.00 80,000 
Arcade Cotton Mills............ Js 115 » Dartmouth, pid. . * anne 
Arcadia Mille ....cccseccesccces zee ae Miscellaneous Shares on n, —_ . —— 0.000 
Arkwright Mille ........e.e+.05. 200 0 Fairhaven, pfd. .. 1 sf 
Augusta Factory, Ga 41 Reported by M. H. Wildes & Co., Inc., Gosnold, com. , or 33,00 
Avondale Mills, Ala............. bee “a Boston, Mass men heen oo pfd . *3.00 49 a. 
Banna Mille ...cscccccccccccces a. 10¢@ > s lL Grinnell . i : 1.50 22,50 
Beaumont Mfg. Co...... seennes 216 33¢@ )0=6Arlington 105 110 Hathaway 00 32 o00 
Belton Cotton Mills............. : eee Knens wees 210 216 Holmes, com 00 30,00 
Beiton Cotton Mills, pfd......... 65 71 Bigelow-Hartford, com...... ~. 140 145 Holmes, pfd 00 12,00: 
Brogon Mills .... ie cee s 70 85 Bigelow-Hartford, pfd......... 100 PR 53.00 sipaseanw aioe 00 oneee 
Cathoun Mille ..cccccccccccscces 166 Brookside 150 Manomet aie ee 00 160 0 
CApOemed BH ccc cccencesccessuss = 160 Columbus Mfg. ........+.+.+- - 160 Nashawena ... 2.00 60,000 
Chiquola Mills, com....... pecece 13¢@ . Dwight 115 ots Neild ss es 00 rey 
Chiqus Mills, pfd = . 77 2 Edwards 80 85 N B. Cotton ills, pfd £0 1,25 
Clifton Mfg. Co es ‘ sake SED BED SPE. -Adb6660b 0004 ebeEEK NaS 190 200 BOOMUIGG occcncuwrss 2 00 oeeee 
Clinton Cotton Mills............ . 300 Farr Alpaca 128 132 PETOD cc vcccccccsees 6.00 os.e® 
Courtenay SIGE. COs.cccrvecccsccse eo . Gluck Mille ..cccccvcsvccvcecs 100 110 POLOMAREA occccssces 2 00 24,00 » 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga 150 . CORE TE. 0 cnc ccscsensccess ._ 120 Quissett, com. ..... 2 00 36,000 
CE TEED antec eessnbeccae am eS ee 93 96 Quissett, pfd. ......... *3.00 9,150 
eee re 100 Hamilton Woolen . 74 80 OES” eee 2.00 53,120 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala 175 sa Lancaster, com. 125 130 ND. MEGS. 660s.50%00 000s : 00 ae.eoe 
Dereerenn BIE, Rik be avcwocsces 7 OS Tammanstet, DOR. occ ceccccnnsese 97 100 — che WS e eR 2 - a 
eer 39 ; ROGER 60s eceuw nt eseeeeeees 160 o* TADEP 2c cccccccvcsesccts 2 24,000 
Duneam. Bilis, GOM....cvccavcese 72 76 Lawrence. RA ee ee 120 ee Wamsutta .....eeseeeees 2 00 oe 
co ear 83 90 Lowell Bleachery ....... secece BES 14e WERERTIOR, occ cccscesens. 3.00 60 
—_ oe iin cavenas 125 145 ne MIE... wc cccvcvcvcvcces aoe ee “31,228,201 
casley Cotton Beccecccescces oe co «= RAFUMAM nc ccc ccccccccccccscccece os pend,e 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga......... 85 98 Massnehuaette . oo. sec eccveces 147 152 - , 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga. 300 Merrimack, com, ....... oveeue 90 ee * Semi-annual dividend. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 





QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


SOUTHERN CARDED 
SINGLE SEEINS—WARP TWIST 


6s to 8s..29 —30 








IGDe das cee 30 — 
1D, cine csc 31 — 
LOD. veo ws 32 — 
IGE. bd ccs 3. ll 
TWO-PLY SKEINS 
2-88...... 23 —.. 2-348..... 3 — 
2-10s..... 30 —.. 2-26s..... 36 — 
2-138..... 31 —.. | ae 37 —38 
2-148..... 31 —.. 2-36s8..... 488 —.. 
ae 31 —32 2-40s.....50 -53 
-20s. ..838%—34 2-40s high60 —#62 
SINGLE WARPS 
80Bscicvas 31 — —.. 
128. cvaces 32 — —.. 
B4Gov oucne 32%—33 —40 
16@.ccecen 33 _—.. 
S08. bc even 33%—34 
TWO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES 
3B ec ce 31 —.. ee 35 —.. 
2-108..... 31%—.. Obes a6 36 —.. 
S- FUR: c0.0% 32 —. 2-30s.....37 —38 
S-3OMs «202 33 — 2-40s ord.50 —55 
2-168 ..33 —. 2-40s high.60 —62 
2-20s.. 34 —., 2-50s.....75 —80 


8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes, dark, 23- 
+; White, 29-81c.; 2-10s and 2-12s slack, 


ic 
27e. 
HOSIERY CONES 


(Frame Spun) 


Ss. ..30 — 22s. . -34 —35 
LOB. cceee 31 —31% 2 Jac- sil. 35% —36 
LOB. wcncons 31 —31% 248 ecccees 35% — 
14GB. cc rcee 31%—32 26s.. -.386 —.. 





2% 30s reg.. i -38 —39 
30s ty’n in. 36 —37 
eee 33%—34 ey 66 —.. 


SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


2-20s.....66 —.. 2-508..... 95 —1 00 
2-308. .... 7e@ = —73 2-60s.....1 00—1 05 
2-36s.....78 —78 2-70s. 1 25—1 35 
2-408.....75 —80 2-80s. 1 35—1 40 
SINGLES 
ae Nv % 455 — 30s.. ..55 —56 
SS 46 — 36s.......70 —T75 
RGB. cceses 47 —.. eee 78 —80 
Ln wasn s 47 —.. 50s.......90 —95 
a ee 48 — WUNNs- 36k 53 1 00—1 05 
24s --50 — i Soper Ge) on oe | 
26s --51 — BGs tirses 1 35—1 40 


EASTERN PEELERS 
SINGLE CONES 
Carded. Combed. 


45 
46 
48 
49 
50 
51 
53 
55 
60 
62 
64 
66 
78 
90 
1 05 





PPPTEE PETE ET 
HIPEETPP ddd 


COMBED CONES, WARPS AND TUBES 
2-208.....65 


_ 2-388.....88 —.. 
a. er 69 —.. 2-408..... 85 —.. 
2-288.....73 —. 2-50s.....1 00—.. 
2-308..... 76 — 2-60s.....1 10—.. 
2-348..... 72 — Bets eeu 1 25—.. 
2B e568 81 — 2-80s.....1 40—. 


COMBED SKEINS 





a, 2-308..... 7— 
_. 2-36s 83 — 
om 4 2-38s 856 — 
mn 2-40s 88 — 
me, 2-50s --1 00— 
—: 2-60s 1 10— 
. <=, a eee 1 30— 
é _. 2-808..... 1 45— 


MERCERIZED CONES 
(Combed, Ungassed) 


-6s.....85 —92 $-460.....1 08—1i 1 


30s.....86 —90 2-50s.....1 18—1 23 
i we oe ee “See 1 25—1 30 
2-408.....98 —108  2-708..... 1 50—1 55 
2-808.....1 70—1 75 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, Inc. 
YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting, Threads and Specialties 





Yarn Inquiries Increase; 
Spinners’ Attitude Stronger 









Latter Not Willing to Consider Old 
Prices on Yarn for Delivery Next 
Year—Knitting Yarns Higher 

Evidence of considerable inquiry at 
least is noted in the local yarn market. 
It is true that a fair proportion of these 
inquiries are not consummated because 
the ideas of buyers are not in con- 
sonance with the ideas of the spinner. 
The latter has shown increased firm- 
ness during the week as the result of 
failure on the part of cotton to respond 
to the depressing influence of the latest 
Government report on the size of the 
crop. Figures that were considered ten 
days or two weeks ago now receive no 
consideration on the part of the spin- 
ner. Telegrams are answered with the 
laconic “not interested.” It is evident 
the spinner feels considerable confidence 
in the revival of the market and the 
possibilities of higher prices. 

Variation in Levels 


Where orders are accepted at prices 
prevailing before the report above re- 
ferred to they are for spot lots which 
the holder is desirous of moving be- 
fore the end of the year in an effort 
to decrease his inventory. It is alsu 
true that certain distress lots on which 
it is desirous to realize money are be- 
ing moved at old figures. With respect 
to yarn to be made, however, for de- 
livery next year, the spinner is not 
making any concessions, but on the other 
hand is asking slightly higher prices. 
This condition obtains even where it 
is known that stocks exist and that the 
operation of mills has been conducive 
to the accumulation of increased sup- 
plies. The cotton market is being fol- 
lowed very closely, not only by the 
spinner but by the seller. The former’s 
attitude is to protect himself against 
any possible advance, while the buyer 
changes his mind at every twenty or 
thirty-point difference in the market. 
Orders under negotiation are frequent- 
ly impossible to consummate, when the 
market goes off slightly. One dealer 
expressed it in this way. “If cotton 
would only go up 50 points and stay 
there we would close a lot of business, 
but as it is buyers are up in the air 
and are not willing to commit them- 
selves.” 





BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


High Grade 
Combed Peeler Yarns 


Representatives: 
F. S. WE?Tzeti FEDERAL SALes Co., E. G. Harper 
400 Chestnut St. IN¢ : 226 West Adams St 
acta ; 80 Boylston St 7 - as 
Phila., Pa Boston, Mass Chicago, 111. 



























LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. J.: 17 Exchange St. 
N. Y. Office: 200 Fifth Avenue Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 


Van Court CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sw Sole Representative 


White 
Oxfords 
Silvers 


ARN 
of QUALITY 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


Knitting Yarns Firmer 
Greater strength is noted in knitting 
varns than in the weaving yarn division. 
Whereas a week or ten days ago these 
varns were sold on a basis of 30 cents 
for 10’s there are few opportunities to- 
day to secure yarns at this figure except 
possible scattering lots which can_ be 
moved out of stock. There is no doubt 
that there has been a fairly large volume 
of knitting yarns sold within the last 
week or two and certain mills are sold 
up well into next vear. The result is 
that spinners are not showing any weak- 
ness and will not consider prices which 
do not admit of a profit on to-dav’s 
market 
Weaving Yarns Irregular 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 
Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Millis 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair, and Linen Yarns and Threads 
119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 





There is not the same spirit of firm- 
ness in weaving varns and yet the spots 





where irregularities are apparent are 
largely those where spot yarns are in- 
volved. For instance on 20’s_ two-ply 
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ROERIZED | 





YARNS 


MAIN OFFIGE 


OHESTER., PA. 


Empire Building Adams-Franklin Building 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Westaway Building, HAMILTON, CANADA 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued , 
| | ORSWELL MILLS 
price of 34 cents is quoted and yet dealers to the presence of stocks on Fitchburg, Mass. 


spinner will not accept this figure hand, although offerings for late de- 
res, su COTTON YARNS 


yarns to be delivered next year. livery are noted at lower figures, such as 
All Qualities 





e price discrepancy in 40’s two-ply is 20s at 47c., with an eastern yarn sold 
feature in the situation concerning at 52c.; 60s single sold at $1.00; 30s 
which there is considerable comment. single are noted at 55 and 56c. In ply 
On ordinary yarn a quotation as low as_ yarns again lower prices are noted, with 


) cents is heard for both skeins and 2-40s at 75 to 80c, 2-50s at less than GATE (7. COTTON MILLS 


irps, but here again there is usually 95c., and 2-60s at $1.00 up. This situa- Manufacturers of Superior Quality 















nce the yarn may have been held for desire for business by certain factors We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
ee Ree ee eee ; ; : ee ene : , 415 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 

long time as in the case of certain Mercerized yarns have also been show- 

s it is a difficult matter to secure up more business. However, it is as- 
yarn from the mill at 60 cents and any- serted, the firm position of cotton is 

77 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
: $1.00 and even less. The finer counts Cc d Solicited 

Seas * ore . ; ‘orrespondence 
N. Y. Cotton Yarn Trade Note  #"¢ holding more firmly. a 
selling agents of the Newman (Ga.) The Cannon Mills, Inc., cotton O: Ss. H AWES @ BRO. 
Cotton Mills, has been appointed man- yarns, after Jan. 1, will become the 


African gentleman in the woodpile tion, in the face of a strong market for WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 
export yarn which was reported sold ing the effects of this condition, with 
J. B. JAMIESON COMPANY 
hing from this up to 65 cents can be already manifesting itself. For 2-60s 
W. S. Longbottom, who has been 
er of the New York office at 215 selling agent for the yarns of Linn FALL RIVER, MASS. 


account for the low figure. For in- staple cotton is regarded as indicating a 
s week. On good breaking strength lower prices quoted in an effort to stir 
ti COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 
secured on yarn with a reputation. mercerized, $1.25 is noted, with 2-40s at 
associated for some time with the local Phila. Cotton Yarn Trade Notes 
Fourth Avenue Miils Co., No. 1 mill, Landis, N. C. COTTON YARNS ALL FORMS 
This mill manufactures high grade AND NUMBERS 











Limited Trading carded weaving yarns, 8s to 14s in 
single and ply. 
Cotton Yarns Quiet at Firm Prices-- J. G. Hillborn is now covering a part 9 ? ee 
Knitting Yarns Scattered of the Pennsylvania state trade for & 


- as rN : 1: ted. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Not a great amount Franklin D’Olier & Co., Philadelphia, 


of business is reported at this season of cotton yarns. = Cu ON 


DUUUAUDADOUUOLSUUUETARDOU ALON ELSY EAS LELDN ALU UUALUNLONUAUESOUEYOAVELUOYELEAUADCQURL ENTE EMEA UN ENA EG LAR EA EUSA AAA 
year. Sales usually are insignificant Frank W. Winne & Son, Inc., 42 N. Au LD W. OLEARY : 


4 


(41/0 (Ud ALA AS 


size, being little more than small lots Front street, Philadelphia, for many er 

fll in where needed. There are. it Y°@T? 2 factor in the twine and cordage 52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 

true, sales made here and there of ttade, has recently established a cotton mre 

d size calling for deliveries running Y@"™™ department, making a specialty of 
next year, where prices are attrac- Weaving yarns. Beginning with Jan. 1, 


He 


tive, or the manufacturer is in a strong a ee a “ charge of R. THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
position and able to back his judgment - Shaen, who for the last tour years 
that yarns are cheap to-day. Most of - _ — of be ee 320 Broadway New York 
4] «alii teats) aa° ‘ e rner Co LT 
se sales are apparently knitting yarns OMCES OF J. Spencer Aurner 
wood sized factors. Prices on onaen has been identified with the local C otton 7 arns 
ded yarns are well maintained. trade for several years and has a wide 


7 > acquaintance among manutacturers. 
Weavers Poor Buyers a ° 
\ ears : 5 This new department has also formed 
\aturally at this season manufac- 


~ = 4 : several important mill connections which | ALBERT RAU & CO 
rs as a rule are wondering what the e9 


mo es : . will enable it to offer both weaving and 
year will offer in the way of busi- 


ness. Without any definite knowledge, knitting yarns to the trade. Carded or Combed COTTON YARNS 
there is somewhat of a desire to mark 


Therefore interest among weav- Dullness Continues $0 LEONARD ST., NEW TORE 
mills is not brisk. Some little in- 


ry for carded warps for men’s wear Cotton Yarn Outlook Improves. But Trad- 
rics is noted for samples. This trade ing Is Very Spotty 
is been quiet for a long time, so there Boston.—Offerings of stock varns JAMES E. MITC HELL COMPANY 
1 atid a ie ae =e COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
hope expressed there will be some are decreasing, despite the fact that 
hance for business. On 2-20s warps, demand is less active than it was during COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
es here are 34 and 34%c., with 2-30s_ the last half of last week. Compara- 185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
warps at 37 and 38c. Prices for 2-40s tively few spinners are attempting to 122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
range from 50 to 65 and 68c., according force sales, and the majority are hold- 
to quality; 2-16s sold 31 and 32c. for ing about 5 per cent. above the present 
hite yarn; 12s two ply sold at 3lc.; quoted market level. The great ma- 


‘ hite 3-8s sold 30c., with spinners de- jority of consumers are buying only JOHN F., STREET @ CO: 
laring 31%c. is not a profitable figure 


from hand to mouth, but a considerable 


cotton costs, with 3-10s quoted at number of shrewd operators, who have . COTTON YARNS 





ac. ; ample capital and credit, are purchas- 12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
arded knitting yarns are holding jing both stock yarns and forward de- CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORE 
ily with scattered business. Certain 


liveries freely whenever they are satis- 
lerwear mills are said to have pur- fied that prices are below cost of pro- 
sed yarns to be delivered after Jan. duction. Such bargain offerings are 


For 10s, prices range from 30 to 32c.; fewer this week in medium and coarse x % EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 


sale of 100,000 Ibs. of 12s is said to count yarns, partly as a result of the 





Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 
been made at 31%c.; 18s at 33 and increased firmness of cotton, and partly Ww M izi f the Trad 
; 20s at 33%4c.; 26s at 36c.; a good because of the cleaning up of stocks. . C7 bt ag ee 
rage 30s at 38 to 40c., with tying in If spinners weaken, or if cotton tightens, A4 . 
35% to 36c., and high grade yarn at a resumption of such buying may be DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
up to 45c., double carded being noted expected next week 
42 to 46c. A sale of 50s carded splic- High Grade Yarns Firmer YU Le HNMUSALIURUELL0 0A LSS 






is reported at 55c. An eastern 20s 


ld at 37%4c., and a double carded 26s 
39c. 


Best grades of southern carded yarns 
coarser than 30s are distinctly firmer in 
price than they were last week, but if 
a buyer is not particular about quality 
Combed yarns in singles are still re- he can still buy at recent bottom prices. 

rted quiet, with prices still more or For instance, there are few sellers of 
less flexible. This is attributed by 2-20s warps below 36c. for a good 


- . - 


H.S.RICH & CO. | 


Combed Yarns Easier COTTON YARNS 


egg ANMN NALA AMADA 
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Cotton Yarns 
4s to 80s 


Combed, Carded, and Double Carded 
Cones, Tubes, Warps, Skeins, Cops 


j 
¥ 
» Johnston Mills Co. 


after all a poor grade of yarn. It would be im- 
possible to make a fine fabric from it. That is 
why processes and methods are highly stand- 
ardized in each of the Johnston Mills; absolute 
uniformity is assured. 





ees dng - - + es : % Saar Pete: ae Fi s ah, 
cece ne teen meee ieee rea = . 


Johnston Quality Yarns 


NEW YORK: 346 Broadway PHILADELPHIA: 308 Chestnut St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 820 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: 224 So. Tryon St. 






ae 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING Co. 
Tryon, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Phone: Lombard-1519 Drexel Building 
W. R. DILLMORE, Representative 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Office, 226 James Building 


High Grade Mercerized Yarns 


~ 


UVNN NNUAL 


nveuneUnUNOELADENGEUEREEDOGoNENEEDHONELETORREDeD ODED eenEr HEHE N«y: 





Our Specialty He 

SINGLE | 

Mercerized Yarns 
for Splicing 


Wire or Write Us for Prices and Samples 


UNH LUANI LL LLLU T 


{ 


FT UNIO ALLA AAU 


THE ELMORE oy” 
cman: cae F 


MERCERIZED 


ON CONES 


Prepared particularly 
for 
Splicing and Plaiting 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents: 
COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Empire Building, Philadelphia 


FLMORE 


H. G. WELBORN, Pres GUY GARRARD. V. Pres R M. BRANNON, Sec. & Treas. 


Brannon, Welborn & Company, Inc. 


Cotton Yarns—Commission Basis Only 
350 Broadway at Leonard St., New York 


A real selling agency composed of seasoned yarn salesmen with practical 
spinning experience—organized with a definite purpose, a distinct ob- 
jective, to sell yarns of quality intelligently to discriminating and appre- 
ciative buyers under mill name or mill brand for mill account only. 





CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 


366 Broadway, New York 


Selling Agents for U. S. and Canada 
Kammgarnspinnerei Interlaken, A. G. 
(Interlaken Worsted Mills) Interlaken, 
Switzerland. 


GEORGE E. KENNEDY 
Cotton Yarn 


Drexel Bullding PHILADELPHIA 
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STEVENS 
YARN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


it~ 


JME 


dare ——S——_=> 


1 Thomas Street 
NEw YorRK CITY 


COTTON YARNS 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Providence R I. 325 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. 


Charlotte, N. C. Latta Arcade 





Phone Pawt. 2618 Converter 


© 


JACOB PERCELAY 
COTTON 


YARN 


MERCERIZED and PLAIN 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS 
TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ene consigned to our care are 
and promptly handled upon 

arrival by our large fleet of Auto 

Trucks and Teams with 

employees. Representatives at all 

ferminal Stations and Wharves 
Cartage prices quoted upon 


PETER CAVANAUGH, Inc 


222 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
r ht Forwarders, Trans 
rooM La Senet Bropsion “7 


Reels for Cotton "92" 
Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders 
and Spoolers 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO. 
2124 to 2130 E. York St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








C. MOORE & CO. 


Manafacturers of 


Twines, Threads and Yarns 


uard Harness Twines of all 
eds on hand and made to order 


S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


UNITED STATES TESTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 

_ CONDITIONING, BOIL-OFF 

FABRIC ANALYSIS 


i] NEW YORK cry 
|| Philadelphia 


New Bedford 
Paterson 






‘Who will spin for us Carded Yarn 
8/2 count or coarser, long staple? 
|| Must be even spinning. Address your 


|| reply to 


Adv. 780, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Contd. 


grade, and few low 
this count can be had below 35c. 
other hand, low grade 2-20s skeins can 
be bought at 32 to 33c., with better 
yarns held at 34c. 
on 2-40s warps is from 55 to 60c., but 
2-30s are relatively weak at 
for skeins 
Ordinarily grades of 10s southern cones 
are available as low as 30c., but 31 to 
32c. is demanded for a good yarn. The 
range on 30s southern cones is from 35 
to 40c., 
grade to 60c. for a high grade yarn that 
is equal to the best eastern spinning 


grade yarns of 
; on the 


and above. The range 
36 to 37c. 


and 37 to 38c. for warps. 


and on 40s from 50c. for a low 


Combed and Mercerized Unsettled 


Business on single and_ two-ply 
combed yarns and also on mercerized 
yarns is limited and prices continue un- 
settled. Sales are so few that prices ar¢ 
largely nominal, but southern spinners 
are setting the pace with offers of 
combed peeler warps and skeins on a 
basis of 75 to 80c. for 2-40s, 85 to 90c 
for 2-50s and 95c. to $1.05 for 2-60s 
Minimum prices of most eastern spin 
ners are at least 10c. higher, and the) 
claim that even on this basis they are 
selling below cost. A few mercerizers 
are quoting prices that are relatively) 
lower than for gray yarns; for instance, 
2-40s combed peeler ungassed has been 
offered as low as 95c., 2-50s at $1.10 and 
2-As at $1.25, although the majority of 
mercerizers want 8 to 10c. more. 


Boston Cotton Yarn Trade Note 


John S. Maybank & Co., cotton ship 
pers, Charleston, S. C., who have hereto- 
fore sold through brokers to New Eng- 
land mills have opened a branch office in 
Boston under the management of Fred- 
erick A. Toole. Mr. Toole has recently 
been in business on his own account and 
was formerly associated for several 


years with Stephen M. Weld & Co 


Business News 





Foundry Manager Appointed 


G. Sperzel will succeed John D. Sells 
as sales manager of the Royersford 
Foundry & Machine Company, makers 
of Royersford Products. Mr. Sperzel 
for many years has been the company’s 
sales engineer. The Royersford Com- 
pany will continue to make and market 
the Sells Roller Bearing just as it has 
done since the latter part of 1904 when 
Mr. Sells became identified with it. 

Mr. Sperzel has been with the Roy- 
ersford Company for the last six years. 
Before this, for nearly the same length 
of time, he was connected with the 
Standard Roller Bearing Company. He 
is regarded an authority on power 
transmission questions. 


Opens Boston Office 

The Wentz Company, Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia, coal, has opened 
an office in the Unity Building, Devon- 
shire street, Boston, for the purpose of 
taking care of its New England trade 
This office is in charge of Robert Gil- 
more, offering a complete line of indus- 
trial coals. 


Removes Offices 

Chas. Weissinger, public accountant, 
has removed his offices from the Bulle- 
tin Building, Philadelphia, to 145 N. 
16th street, that city. 


WORLD 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Production—is increased 
and the fabric is improved 
by using Cannon Yarns. 


Economy—is obtained by 
the use of Cannon Yarns on 
account of their very high 
quality, making less waste. 


Profits—are assured in your 
plant, as these two assets 
will result in third. 


‘Quality Always” 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Providence 


New York 
Reading, Pa. 


Boston 


Chicago Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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nh ls y "From nine Cottou to the Kuitter” \ 
; iy 


ii YARN & ‘PROCESSIN( 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and Mercerizers 


HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS — l6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mount Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 James Bldg., Chattanéoga, Tenn. 


Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE. 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 


B | 
Q| 
© 





D. MacKintosh and Sons Co. 


Established 1868 


SF HOLYOKE, MASS. 
McConnel & Co., Ltd. Carded and Combed Cottons 
ee eT White and Colored 


d doublers of fine cotton yarns especially From Long Stapled American and Peruvian Cottons 
adapted for the making of laces, voile, fine hosiery. For Woolen, Worsted and Knit Goods Manufacturers 


dress goods and insulating wires 
Cotton Yarn Manufacturers 
H. M. REMINGTON 


American epresentative On Tubes, Cones, Jackspools, Beams, Skeins 
Ahentant St.. Phile.. Pa 6 to 30s in Grey, Colors and Blends 














D. H,. Maunery, Pres. PHIL. 8. Stea., Vice-Pres. Jno. J, GrorGE, 2nd Vice-Pree. 
J. 8S. P. Cagprenter, Treasurer D. A. RUDISILL, Secretary 


Cetton 


Mauney-Steel Company e MERCERIZED 
COTTON YARNS | © Silk 


Mom THOUUCER” Sinker "To" cONSCMER 
287 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 

a gee 308 Chestnut Street ~ Philadelphia 
GOLD UwOEK THEIR OWN MILL NAME WItL PLEAGE COMMUNICATE Reading Ottion, 6 So, th Street 
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Cotton Markets 





Cotton Holding Steady 
On Moderate Buying 





Increased Crop Estimate Failed to 
Weaken Southern Holders—Hope for 
Increased Trade Demand 


The market has made a generally 
steady showing during the week, al- 
though the volume of business has been 
restricted by the usual pre-holiday con- 
siderations. The recovery from the 
break which immediately followed the 
publication of the Government’s crop 
estimate extended to 18.70c. for January, 
making an advance of 190 points from 
the lowest and the highest price touched 
since January sold at 16.08c. early in 
November. Since then fluctuations have 
been more or less irregular, with reac- 
tions of half a cent or more under rea- 
lizing, but otherwise no selling pressure 
has developed, and it looks as though 
scattered offerings of so-called “ Christ- 
mas cotton” in the South had been 
quite readily absorbed. 

It soon became clear to traders in 
futures that the Government’s crop esti- 
mate had only temporarily checked the 
demand for goods without weakening 
the price views of manufacturers, and 
that the figures had also failed to stim- 
ulate liquidation of spot holdings in the 
South. These features led to increased 
confidence in predictions of an early 
improvement in the demand for both 
goods and raw materials, and started a 
covering movement in advance of the 
Christmas adjournment. Above the 
18%c. level, however, the demand be- 
came less active and there was scat- 
tered realizing by longs who appre- 
hended increased offerings of spot cot- 
ton on further advances. 

Previously this season, spot holders 
have shown willingness to supply buyers 
pretty freely on a reasonable basis when 
prices have-been between the 18 and 20c. 
levels. As available supplies are drawn 
down, it is not unlikely that there will 
be a change in this respect, but there is 
still much cotton available in the South 
including the carryover of old crops and 
traders would like to see more of an 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
FLUCTUATIONS FOR FUTURE 
Closed —For week—, Closed 





Option. Dec. 14. High. Low. Dec. 21. Chge. 
December ..17.70 18.87 17.50 18.58 +.88 
January ....17.48 18.70 17.32 18.21 -+-.73 
February ...17.48 18.32 17.49 18.15 -+-.67 
MEPOR ..ss3% 17.48 18.57 17.31 18.08 -+-.60 
April .......17.38 18.05 17.38 17.80 -+.42 
MAS 44.065 0% 17.28 18.14 17.09 17.65 +.37 
WS: aden 17.08 17.55 17.08 17.45 +.37 
July .......16.90 17.67 16.69 17.23 +.33 
August .....16.60 17.15 16.65 17.10 -+.50 
September ..16.48 17.00 16.45 16.75 -+-.27 
October ....16.30 16.90 16.08 16.45 -+.15 
November ...... cone eens cove 

SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 
New New Liver- 
York. Orleans. pool. 
Friday, Dec. 16..... 18.30c. 17.00c. 10.56d. 
Saturday, Dec. 17...18.75c. 17.25c. Holiday 
Monday, Dec. 19..... 19.00c. The. 10.994. 


a%. 
Tuesday, Dec. 20.. .18.80c. 17.75c. 10.90d. 
Wednesday, Dec, 21..18.90c. 17.50c. 10.95d. 
Thursday, Dec. 22...18.40c. 17.50c. 10.92d. 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 


i | 


Spot This Last 

Prices. Week. Year. 
Galveston ....c0ces6 18.15c. 347,516 370,402 
New Orleans.......- 17.50c. 389,819 442,227 
Mobile cccccscvssess 17.00c. 16,339 24,362 
Savannah .,...... ++-17.88c, 171,414 149,732 
CRAFIOStOM ccccccese 17.75c. 107,763 243,241 
Wilmington ......-. 17.25c. 38,006 42,989 
MOPEOI cc cccceccsos 17.63c. 137,838 73,749 
Baltimore ........+- 18.50c. 2,474 3,369 
AUBUBR .cccccccecs 17.63c. 148,001 158,898 
Momphis ...scccccse 18.25c. 268,380 374,785 
Bt. Teetds.. .ccvccses 18.00c. 24,785 18,027 
ROMGROM 2c cccesaces 18.00c. 310,489 336,495 
Little Rock......... 18.25¢. 62,429 62,800 





actual improvement in trade demand, 
before following advances much above 
the 18%c. level. 

The Census report showing 7,799,458 
bales ginned to Dec. 13, or 155,192 for 
the first December period was quite gen- 
erally regarded as indicating that the 
crop did not materially exceed the Gov- 
ernment’s estimate of Dec. 12, 8,340,000 
bales. Some even took the figures as 
pointing to a total slightly below the 
official estimate, but the crop question 
for the season has now been settled to 
all intents and purposes, as any varia- 
tion will be too slight to cause any 
change of importance in market calcu- 
lations. According to the Department 
of Agriculture, the world’s crop for 
1921 will not amount to over 15,593,000 
bales, compared with 20,650,000 last 
year, but these figures were nearly 
enough in line with trade ideas based 
upon estimates previously published of 
individual crops, to create no fresh sen- 
timent. The weekly statistics show a 
decreasing movement of cotton into 
sight, and spinners’ takings are also run- 
ning a little smaller, but the world’s 
visible supply of American cotton is 
now diminishing, and is expected to 
show a gradual but steady decline pend- 
ing receipts from the next crop. 

The question of German reparations 
has caused some uncertainty, but other- 
wise the week’s news has made a gen- 
erally favorable impression as to the 
trend of international affairs, and the 
firmness of foreign exchange rates has 
encouraged the hope of a renewed ex- 
port demand. Both exporters and do- 
mestic spinners bought very freely dur- 
ing August, September and the first part 
of October, but have now been either 
out of the market or buying very con- 
servatively for over two months, and in 
some cases at least must soon feel the 
need of replacements. 

The following table will show Thurs- 
day’s closing prices in the leading spot 
markets of the country with the usual 
comparisons: 


Dec. Dec. Last 

Markets. 15. 22. Chge. Year. Sales. 
Galveston ..17.65 18.15 —.50 14.70 5,313 
N. Orleans..16.75 17.50 +.75 13.75 9,670 
Mobile ..... 16.25 16.75 +.75 13.75 340 
Savannah ...17.00 17.88 -+.88 15.75 3,081 
Norfolk ....17.00 or ahi 13.50 1,875 
New York...18.00 18.40 +.40 14.50 eons 
Augusta ....16.88 17.50 -+.62 13.50 1,165 
Memphis ...18.00 18.25 -+-.25 14.50 98,450 
St. Louis ...18.00 18.00 Le 15.00 750 
Houston ....17.40 18.00 -+.60 13.00 22,72 
Dallas ...... 16.75 17.35 +.60 ° 25,815 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 






Cotton Exchange late on Wednesday. 
The cotton grades marked ** are not 
deliverable on contract: 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age. 
oe ae 2.00t 2.00¢ 2.00¢ 2.75¢ 2.187 
. ees 1.50¢ 1.50¢ 1.50¢ 1.65+ 
ome caked 1.004 1.00+ 1.00+ 1.687 
i ee ae 50+ 58+ 
eh. Me... 1.00% 1.00% 1.00* 89° 
L. M. .......2.25% 2.50% 2.008 2.10° 
**s. G. O...3. 4.00% 3.00* 3.30° 
**G. O. .....4.25% 5.00% 4.009 4.359 





YELLOW TINGED 
**S. G. M..Even. Even. Even oe .037 
le swa wes .50* .50* 50* 13° .46* 


By T. wecvwss 1.60° 1.50° 1.50% 1.13° 1.369 
**Middling .2.50° 2.00% 2.50% 2.13% 2.36° 
**S. L. M...3.50% 3.50% 3.50% 3.00% 3.489 
**L. M. ....4.50% 4.50% 4.50° 4.00° 4.48° 
YELLOW STAINED 

°*G. M. ....2.00° 2.00% 2.25% 1.60° 2.209 
**S. M. ....3.00° 3.00% 3.25% 2.50° 3.10° 
**Middling .4.00% 3.50% 4.50% 4.25% 4.15 


BLUE STAINS 
°*G. M. ....3.00® 2.00% 2.75 00 
**S, M. .....8.50% 3.00% 3.75 3.00* 3.58° 
**Middling .4.50*% 3.50% 5.00% 4.00* 4.50* 





* Off middling. t On middling. 





@ Send Your 
Yarn 
Inquiries to 


fiancock Yarn Mills 


Incorporated 


Palethorp and Huntingdon Streets 
Philadelphia 


Cotton Yarns, Natural and Converted 
Specializing on Goods for Prompt Shipment 


All Processing Under Our Own Supervision: 
Mercerizing — Dyeing — Bleaching — Winding. 


Reduce costs and delays by using Han- 
cock Yarns—and eliminate the risk, detail 
and shrinkage losses incidental to divided 
responsibility—Yarn-House and Dye-House. 


The Knitting and Weaving Trades need 
this attractive guaranteed Service 


MERCERIZERS 


All Grades of Skein Yarns 
Fine Luster and Soft 
Finish With Our Special 


Process 


Write for Prices 


Manufacturers of 


The Standardized Radmoor Hosiery 


Second and Westmoreland Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Dyers, Bleachers 

and Mercerizers 

of Cotton Yarns in 

Warps or Skeins 

A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and _ satisfaction. 

The Halliwell Company | 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 









|Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 





| Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 
and Warps 
A 
Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns EDW. B. STEINMETZ COo., Inc. 


| 
j 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
| 
} 
| 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


Sales Office——_Drexel Bldg. 
Sedgley Ave. and L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 



















p Cotton and Worsted vor 
. i 5010 TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. PROVIDENCE, R. 
ize number ot cotton 
yarn read direct from HERX AND EDDY Cotton Yarns and Warps 
slide beams without cal- 113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
culation or use of weights. 
Style No. 5015 gives 
similar results for woolen : 
and worsted yarns. MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 
Write for textile pam- HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
phlet and advise ns of 





On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins,‘an4 Chain Wraps 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { *%eolsn,sile } we seu 


your wants. 
We sell Christian 


Becker, Inc., analytical 







Style No. 5010 balances. 
THE = BALA R de &, 
_Tossiow savor co, stoi SN | F SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 







PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 













COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Ete., at Your Service 


E. J. McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 
MERCERIZED YARNS 


Mille: Sales Offices: 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 719-720 Lafayette Building 
, PHILADE) IAZPA. 





THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., ¥#8>SOR LOCKS. conn. 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS Sittute’ cite 
n Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
NOVELTY YARNS 22es'e-Booresseans “COTTON WARPS 9% Bets tacks, 


Wool, Worsted, M hairand Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO.,, ki"crrrrcca « peut 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Warps and Skein Yarns 


Also dealers in MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS 
Kinsey and Worth Streets Frankford, Phila., Pa. 





KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of WM. WHITAKER & SONS 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics Olney, Philadelphia 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY COTTON CARDING and CARDED COTTON 


Teleph Cc tion. Offi d Mill, Allegh Ave. and E: ld St., Philadel 
elephone Connection ice an liegheny Ave. and Emera! elphia Roving, Shuttle Cops, ete. 








goninereen of 
Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 
EE TS tal et at 


Mills at Coventry, R.! amples Submitted on Re@uest 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
ante denen — a ont PLY SELL DIRECT 
mL fi EUOQUEUENTOAEND SU ULEN EOE TUAreananed ety eTTY PUUOUTTENTTNYNNTUNT PTA PNTENANLY CATED ETN ETTNATY EDTT ELS OETA EATIM | 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Southern Markets Quieter 





Staple Cotton Premiums Have Declined— 
Government Acreage Doubted 

MemPuHis, TENN.—With the holidays 
it hand little business is expected by cot- 
ton men between now and the turn of 
the year. Dealings during the week 
were restricted to smalt lots. Bargain 
hunting was more in evidence, due prob- 
ably to the belief that profitable invest- 
ments were to be picked up as usual at 
this season. There was more inquiry 
for export to Great Britain, some 
optimistic expressions from steamship 
agents because of a little better bookings, 
and signs of quiet resumption of for- 
ward business. 

The decrease in the visible supply 
brought out comment, but the decrease 
can hardly be considered a new bullish 
factor at this time, as a decrease of 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 bales in the carry- 
ver is generally expected, and conserva- 
tive observers are of the opinion that it 
is not too early for the expected reduc- 
tion in supplies to be reflected in week- 
end statistics. Some disappointment is 
growing out of the fact that a rather 
lively inquiry has not yet developed into 
the expected volume of sales, but it is 
optimistically felt that buying is merely 
postponed and will become more active 
not far after the holidays are over. 

Demand for 11-8 Inch Staple 

Demand is now centering around cot- 
ons pulling 1-1/16 to 1-3/16 inches, in 
rades from low middling to middling, 
' be bought here and there at prices 
anging from 15 to about 20% a pound. 
Grays and blues in grades of strict low 
niddling and above, also figure in this 
lemand provided they can be bought 
within the price range mentioned. 

The hardest cotton to sell is the high 
‘rade extra staple, although a few bales 
{ strict middling 1-5/16 staple brought 
39'4c. at a nearby town during the week. 
Middling 1% staple is selling around a 
juarter of a dollar a pound. Premium 
staple prices have moved downward 2 
to 3c. a pound during the last two weeks 
lthough basis, middling, is unchanged. 
Supplies in about all the grades and 
aples handled here are still ample. 

Memphis Statistics 

This market sold 7,800 bales during 
he week against 8,150 bales the previous 
veek and 3,900 bales the week before. 
Sales included a fair proportion of 
taples. The 10 designated markets re- 

irted sales of 65,212 bales for the week 
igainst 54,350 the previous week and 
43,215 bales the week before. Basis, 

ddling, 10 markets, averaged 17.72c. 
saturday against 17.30c. the previous 
veek. Memphis quoted middling at 18c. 
ll week. Prices of premium staples, 
ised on actual sales, were about as 
llows: strict middling 1% staple 29 to 
4c. 1-3/16 26 to 30c. 1% 22 to 27<. 

1/16 19 to 22c. 

Gross receipts during the week were 
’,244 bales against 27,219 last year and 
5,846 the year before; shipments 23,292 

ainst 21,203 and 35,362; net receipts 

080 against 15,883 and 17,504, making 

tal since Aug. 1, net, 250,909 against 

1,309 and 278,487. The total stock is 

67,619 bales, an increase of 4,000 for 
e week, against 359,870 last year, an 
crease of 6,000 for the week, and 
gainst 219,093 the year before, an in- 
ease of 4,000 for that week. The 
stimated unsold stock in hands of 
lemphis factors is 179,000 bales against 
75,000 last year, and 114,000 the year 
efore. 


Extra Staple Cottons 





Demand Quieter Than Last Week—Little 
Quotable Change 

Boston, Dec. 21.—There is little 
quotable change in any variety of extra 
staple cottons this week, and demand is 
quieter even than it was last 
Offerings of Delta cottons longer than 
1-1/16 inches continue much in excess 
of the demand and prices for prompt 
and January shipment may be quoted 1 
to 1%c. down. It is not impossible that 
firm bids a cent lower than bottom 
quotations would find many takers. 
One of the firmest and scarcest things 


in the market at the present time is 
1-1/16 inch hard western cotton 
grading better than middling; rejections 


of such cottons have been very heavy 
and shippers are finding it difficult to 
replace them. There considerable 


1S 


complaint among New England spin- 
ners regarding deiayed action by the 
Arbitration Committee of the New 
England Cotton Buyers Association, 
but this is due to the fact that the 
committee is simply swamped with 
work. Prices of Egyptian shipments 
and futures have been steadier than 


° . | 
for a long period, but the market locally 


has been inactive. Little has been done 
since large sales of Uppers were made 
about two weeks ago; it is estimated in 
some quarters that takings of Uppers 
for this country thus far this season 
are in excess of 90,000 bales. 


Average prices of strict middling, 
hard Western cotton for prompt and 
January shipment are as follows: 

1 inoh ...... ica 21 to 22c 
1 1/16 inch. ee to 24%c 
1% imch ...... 27% to 29c 
1 eee, GER gs os :00 .83 to 34c 
1% inch ..... 36 to 387%e 
Egyptian Beiees and Statistics 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton for January-February 
shipment, c. i. f., Boston, as follows: 
Dec 21. Medium Sakelarides, 357%c. 
medium uppers, 323¢c. This compares 
with a low for the week of 35-3/16c. 
for Sak. and 32%c. for uppers. 

R. M. Macintosh, Boston, reports 
closing prices Dec. 21 on the Alexan- 
dria exchange as follows: January 
(Sak.) futures, $40.70, off 60 points 
from Dec. 14; February (uppers) 
$31.35, off 95 points. 

Alexandria statistics for the week 
ended Dec 16, are as follows: Arrivals, 


12,000 bales; Exports, 
Stock, 280,000 bales. 
Pima Cotton Quotations 
Calder & Richmond, Boston, give the 
following quotations on Pima cottons 
under date of Dec. 21: No. 1, 36%c.; 
No. a 34c. ; No. 3, 32c. 


Quiet Waste Market 


31,000 bales; 








Less Linters Consumed, More Exported 
in October —Marking Time 


Boston.—The market this week in 
wastes is quiet and its inactivity is hardly 
likely to be modified this side of the new 
year. It cannot be said that any weak- 
ness is manifested. The return of cot- 
ton to 19c is regarded with satisfaction 
and although no upward spurt of spot 
cotton is regarded probable for the next 
week or two, yet strong prices are pre- 
dicted early in the new year. Some 
spotty buying of waste is going on. The 
main obstacle to larger purchasing is the 
settled policy of manufacturers at a 
time like this to close the year with small 


(Continued on page 95) 


week. | 
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! To the entire textile industry we | 
f extend our sincere wishes for A il | 
I Merry Christmas and A Happy and | 
' Prosperous New Year. | 
f | 

i} 
| i 
, American Textile Soap Co. |) 
| i) Successors to Fi sk Mfg. Co. | 
Springfield, Massachusetts |) 
! Nite Office Sun Building 150 Nassau St. ! 
| Cea ee a ro, arenes UE Ee kD 





Sixty-eight Years 
of Brush Making 


q Sixty-eight years of successful manufac- 
turing in any line is a pretty good assur- 
ance of a meritorious product. 


Since 1849 we have been manufacturing 
mill and machine brushes for every tex- 
tile requirement. 


And this record is but the founaation upon 
which we plan to build an even more suc- 


cessful future 


But doesn’t it warrant your investigating 
right now the reason for this long con- 
tinued and constantly increasing vopu- 
larity of Mason Brushes ? 


q A trial order will tell the story. 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


CHAS. A. O’NEIL, Agent and Mgr. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Te 
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Saietniiareins OQDELL WORSTED Co. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 





| Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE 


Selling Agents 
Yarn for Men’ s Wear Seilieaimtiin. Boston, Mass. 


CPO WOREORTYE! {60 LFRPTA PREY PET HPPYT) 171 ENDYOTOPPPTLTTYD SOD VPOMPG TT | TTYTTELT 





UUTTUTTUTTNNTNATENTOOTENTTOT CATON TNCET ONO TTeNTeNTT 


Boston Agency 
176 Federal Street 


Philadelphia Office 
108 S. Front Street 


New York Agency 
Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO. INc. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


ULILUTNYAL01 CETTE grey 





UANNEOENYONON EMOTE 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns 
for weaving and knitting 
also 
Minerva Yarns 
for Hand knitting and crocheting 


Mills and Main Office, 
Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office, 
220 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago Office, 175 West Jackson Boulevard 





THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P.O. Station “E” 


UNDE RWEAR 


COLORS 
OXFORDS 
N 


AND 
FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


aE 
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| Worsted Yarns 








December 24, 1921 


BOTANY WORSTED MILLS #Ss4° | 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED Saies” 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
Represented by WALTER D. LARZELERE 

Main Office 


704 Commercial Trust Bldg 
PHILADELPHIAPA, 


Branch Office 


713 Fifth Ave. Bidg. 
NEW YORK, N. 


The Pitkin Worsted Co. | 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting 


Representea by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, P Pa. 












F. A. STRAUS @ CoO. 
451-458 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY | 


for Weaving 
and Knitting 


Thrown and Artificial Silks 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 


Passaic, N. J. 


D. GOFF & SONS, inc. 


Pawtucket, R. |. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


Bradford System 


DOK KA ro OD Ke ey ws 
WORSTED YE 
oY Dp oS thy EP SBE 








Quality - Price - Service 


ORALARAD Cee 


Convince yourself by requesting samples and quotations 


Address Harry Cohen & Co. 
216 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Worsted Yarn Markets 





Worsted Yarns Show 
Effects of Wool Advance 





Quotations Higher—More Courage Shown 
—Prospects Encouraging—Knitting 
Yarns Active 


The wool situation continues to be 
the dominating factor in the worsted 
yarn trade. Quotations on yarns have 
advanced all along the line, with almost 
no exceptions, as the result of recent 
experiences of spinners in trying to pur- 
chase additional supplies of raw wool. 
While no business of any great volume 
has been done lately, many dealers re- 
port sufficient developments to give 
encouragement and a broader optimism 
as to the future trend of business. As 
an indication of this, it is cited that, 
whereas two weeks ago stock lots of 
goods were being offered at a conces- 
sion of about 20 per cent. off, now offers 
are being received for these same goods 
at only 10 per cent. off. It is also stated 
on good authority that a number of 
manufacturers who have no further or- 
ders on men’s wear goods, have been 
running on goods for stock, thus reveal- 
ing their own confidence in the mar- 
ket’s future. 

It is just such straws which show the 
way the wind is blowing, dealers say. 
Because of the scarcity of such supplies 
of raw material as fine three-eighths 
blood wools, several spinners have with- 
drawn any further offerings in this 
grade. Two weeks ago 2-36s out of 
this stock sold at $1.30; this week, it 
sold for $1.40 for a good yarn, with 
$1.50 now quoted. Because of the prac- 
tical embargo on foreign wool imports, 
it is asserted there are few if any all- 
Australian yarns now being offered. 


Men’s Wear Optimistic 
The situation as the year closes, is of 


course more or less stationary, but a 
strong current is said to be developing 


QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


BRADFORD SYSTEM 


2-128 to 2-168, low common.... 75 — 85 
2-20s to 2-248, low %......eees 80 — 90 
2-20s to 2-26s, % blood......... 100 —1 05 


2-268 to 2-30s % blood......... 105 —1 10 
2-30s to 2-32s % blood, 8S. A....1 05 —1 10 





2-828 % DIOOd......cccoscceces 110 —1 15 
2-306 BH DBlOOd...cccccccccccces 116 —1 26 
2-96e HH Blood... cwcccccccccces 120 —1 25 
Ree Sk eae kat bn cenees cee 125 —1 30 
a i. eereereerrr es 130 —1 40 
2-268 to 2-308 % blood......... 160 —1 65 
2-8 % Blood... wcccccesceceses 160 —1 70 
BeBGO WH WheeR.cccccvcccccceses 170 —1 80 
“OOS MH BNSGE. ccccccccnccccnse 170 —1 80 
-60s high % blood 200 —2 15 
WD MOGs cv acsccen 215 —2 25 
2-608 fine.......... 240 —2 60 
2-40s Australian... 190 —2 006 
2-50s Australian........ seers »-2 20 —23 80 
2-60s Australian..........s+06. 285 —8 00 
2-708 Australian........+e+se05 320 —3 35 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
1-30@ GUAFter cccccccccccccssccs 1156 —1 20 
1-208 high quarter........++.++. 130 —1 35 
BOe BH DICOE..ccccccesecccces 
“30m % DIOOd......ceeeccceees 
1 90m % BleOM.ccccccccccccsess 
40s % bilood...... Monsevesver 
LeGOS ccc cccccvcecccccovcceseces 
1-40s Australian........ 
1-50s Australian...... 


1-60s fine Australian.... 
1-708 fine Australian... 


ENITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 





2-5s to 2-108, % blood........ 100 —1 05 
2-lls to 2-208, % blood........ 100 —1 10 
2-208 to 2-30s, % blood........ 110 —1 20 
2-168 to 2-20s, % blood........ 120 —1 25 
2-20s to 2-308, % blood........ 125 —1 35 
2-20s to 2-30", % blood........ 170 —1 75 


which promises to bring about good 
business. Men’s wear mills are reported 
feeling far more optimistic, as is indi- 
cated by the willingness of some manu- 
facturers to make up stock goods. It 
is hard to size up just what course the 
men’s wear trade will follow, but it 
seems self-evident that every effort will 
be made to bring out lines at as low 
prices as yarn values will permit. At 
the same time, it is also possible that 
buyers may come to realize that opening 
prices may be low as compared with 
later figures, as the wool situation makes 
itself felt more keenly. The policy of 
manufacturers may be indicated by the 
fact that several fabrics are being made 
up to be offered at around $1.90 and 
$2.00. These include the use of 2-26s 
quarter blood with a single three-eighths 
filling, or a 2-32s three-eighths warp and 
single three-eighths filling, making an 
attractive fabric weighing less than 12 
ounces. Some new business is reported 
placed for next season’s yarns, with 
2-32s and 2-36s three-eighths in good 
request. 
Dress Goods Promising 


The dress goods trade continues quiet 
at present, but it is predicted by those 
in cluse touch with the market that 
there will be a good development of 
business after the new year, because of 
low supplies of goods. A growing de- 
mand for 2-50s is noted, and it is as- 
serted this yarn and also 2-60s will show 
a good business. Single 30s high grade 
warp yarn is also said to be promising 
as a factor. The diminishing supplies 
of fine staple wools it is asserted will 
have a material effect in stimulating 
business in this trade as time goes on. 


Knitting Yarns Active 


Knitting yarns continue to show ac- 
tive interest in almost all lines, although 
jersey cloth yarns are about the least 
active at this time. Nevertheless, it is 
said, there is good prospect for revival 
of this trade after the new year opens. 
Sweaters and fancy goods are taking 
their yarns with good regularity, with 
sales usually restricted to the first three 
months of the year as far as possible. 
Hosiery yarns continue to be in great 
demand, with sales made calling for 
delivery in some instances as late as 
July, 1922. Many spinners decline to 
sell so far ahead. There is big demand 
for French spun in white and heather 
mixes, and also for combination ef- 
fects in silk, mercerized and art silk. 
For a 2-36s fine three-eighths in heather 
mixes, from $1.80 to $1.90 is noted. 
Bathing suit manufacturers for the Pa- 
cific coast trade are also said to be 
interested in buying yarns. Several 
spinners in close touch with the entire 
knitting trade say they note a growing 
tendency to turn to the use of lower 
grades of stock. 





Worsted Yarns Firm 





A Seller’s Market If Buyers Were in 
Evidence—Higher Top Prices 
Boston.—There is a strong, dull mar- 
ket in worsted yarns. This would be 
a seller’s market if there were anybody 
to sell to. This applies particularly to 
weaving yarns. The top market is al- 
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PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 





WORSTED AND MERINO 


VNB rPRENGCH SP 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., 
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Worsted Yarns 





WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office 


1 ADA ANNNANND AED ANTNDUDLSDLOOON ADL Naga THAN TTL 
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Manufacturers o1 


FINE WORSTED YARNS 


CAMDEN, N. ae 
Selling Agent: Thomas H. Ball 


Boston Providence 


INUQUUUDAITUU ATTTN TTA TTT NANA CTVELOTDUEEOYUOUOUUOOPYNOROOVENOTOE 
UCQUQIANAN UOMO NAEMAU NANA ESA UAE AUDA neNUL ANNE 


OSH QLLLUUAN NALD UPDATE 


Pocasset Worsted Company,Ine. \ 


OFFICE 
. fs G 
70 High St. Cor. Summer ° Boston 
{SCTRANETNRNORETEUTT 10100010 NENT NTT TTA 


BRISTOL, PA. 
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Highland Worsted Company 


English System for Men’s Wear and Dress Goods 


New Yc rk 


SUEUUUDNOUUTULUEELENETTA ATO ETTEETTOANTTNNN EATEN TTT TTT 


FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 


nah 


Incerperated 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


THOMAS H. BALL, Selling Agent 


BOSTON NEW VORK 


MILWAUKEE 


Merino Yarns \ Unusual Yarns 
RANDALL & BRO. 


UN YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





CLEAVELANOD 
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“A CHAIN IS ONLY AS STRONG AS ITS WEAKEST LINK” 


A piece of cloth is only as perfect as 


the material used in its construction. 


SPUN SILKS Why jeopardize the appearance of your cloth 

FOR by using silk that you are not absolutely 

DECORATION sure of? 
Poor Colors— Irregular Yarn—are WHAK 
LINKS. 


When dealing with us—correct colors— 


correct materials—no troubles. 


All varieties of Spun Silk. 


We are at your service. 





American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
New York Office, 1 Madison Avenue 


December 24, 1921 


Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


most demoralized this week, top mak- 
ers finding it impossible to obtain suf- 
ficient supplies of fine and half-blood 
wool, except perhaps at prohibitive 
prices. They have, therefore, refused 
to book any further orders for the 
present, although it is understood that 
much business might be placed at $1.20 
or fine tops. Under such conditions 
there is only one thing for a spinner to 
do, and that is to talk about higher prices 
ind, if possible, obtain them. 

Yarn buyers are holding off as long 
as possible in view of present condi- 
ions in the goods market. Something 
will have to break soon, but it will not 
e the wool market nor the top market 
nor indeed the worsted yarn market. 
[he situation in wools, in the finer qual- 
ties, is so strong as to warrant the be- 
lief that weavers and other users of 
yarn will ultimately have to pay the 
rices asked. 

Business in knitting yarns is fairly 
satisfactory, also in sweater yarns from 
2-18s upward. Finer qualities of yarn 
suitable for jersey cloth manufacturers 
ire also in fair demand, and the same 
nay be said about merino yarns. The 
vhole situation, nevertheless, is full of 
incertainty. The great strength shown 
n the wool market has upset calcula- 
tions. And yet it was quite easily 

en that a comparative scarcity of fine 

ols would prevail in view of the 
ict that they have been constantly in 
lemand, and that imports for months 
have ceased. Domestic tops would have 
rise 10 or 15c. a pound more before 
icy would become subject to Bradford 
ympetition. But in the case of yarns 
domestic spinners have to pay $1.25 
ir fine tops it is questionable whether 
hey could produce yarns 40s and 50s 
a price that could withstand for- 
gn competition. 





Tops Are Strong 





op Makers Refusing Further Fine Top 
Business Owing to Wool Scarcity 


Boston.—The top market this week is 
‘tremely strong, approximating semi- 
inicy conditions. The trade is begin- 
ng to realize the scarcity of wools 
ading above high three-eighths blood. 
ading top makers: have withdrawn 
ffers for fine tops and are not taking 
ny more business. Plenty of business 
offered from wool houses unable to 
procure fine wool and so turning to fine 
ps. There is a possibility that fine 
ps may even have to be allocated by 
mbers to their clients, if there should 
no relief in the fine wool situation. 
Fine tops this week have sold at $1.20: 
alf blood at $1.10. The strong demand 
s forced prices for high three-eighths, 
lf blood and fine tops 5 per cent. 
ligher this week. Should domestic 
‘tations at any time in the near future 
e to say $1.35, then imports of Brad- 
d tops would become possible unless 
tish exchange goes higher. Contrary 
general opinion, even the big mills 
ch are usually considered self con- 
ied, carrying wool- from its grease 
te through all the processes, they also 
e been in the market for fine tops. 
ling quotations at the present time are 
follows: Fine territory $1.22-25; 
f blood $1.10-15c: high three-eighths 
d 85-90c. average three-eighths blood 
°c; low three-eighths blood 75-80c; hich 
rter blood 72-77c; 46s 55c; 44s 45- 
40s 40-42c ; 36s 40c. 
he noil market also is strong. Deal- 
themselves are surprised at the man- 
in which prices continue to creep 
vard. The large production of quar- 
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ter bloods for many weeks has seemed 
to preclude any substantial advance in 
quotations for this commodity; but to 
the surprise of many, unexpectedly large 
demand has appeared, big enough to 
take care of production and to put quar- 
ter bloods into a strong position. There 
is no accumulation of stock and prices 
are tending to advance. 

Fine noils show sustained strength 
and, although produced in relatively 
small quantity with a limited demand, 
choice parcels command from 50 to 53c; 
choice half bloods 45-48c; high three- 
eighths bloods 39-4lc; average three- 
eichths blood 35c to dealers; choice 
quarter bloods 32-33c; average quarter 
bloods 30c. and poor quarter Lloods 28c. 


Spun Silk Slackens 





Demand of Previous Week Falls Off and 
Certain Sections of Market Are Dormant 


The active demand which was the 
feature of the spun silk market last week 
fell off considerably during the current 
week. In certain sections of the trade 
business during the week was at a stand- 
still. Little change in the situation from 
a fundamental standpoint is expected 
until after the first of the year when 
it is hoped the manufacturers will be 
in a better way to operate. 

Prices are still too low from the spin- 
ners’ viewpoint and although there is a 
marked tendency to stiffen price levels, 
sellers declare that materially higher 
prices are needed in order to permit 
of reasonable production costs. 

Prices given out on Thursday follow: 


BRB 0 ss se. ‘ 5.10 20-2 4.65 
IS ao: 9 44 vie ns 10-2. 4.00 
es 50 <8 a 60-1 4.00 
$0-2..... 4.75 





Artificial Silk Unchanged 





Fair Volume of Business Being Booked 
on Better Grades for Foreign Account 
No real change has taken place in 

the artificial silk market this week 
Prices are unchanged and according 
to one concern no change is looked for 
until the end of February. This com- 
pany also reports that a ‘goodly por- 
tion of their better grades have been 
sold up and on one grade in particular 
they report they are sold up until the 
middle of February. 

A fair volume of business has. been 
booked for export and as isthe case with 
domestic buyers, foreigners are demand- 
ing the better grades. Sellers declare 
that buyers will have to be satisfied with 
lower grades later on if the present 
tendency continues. 

Prices given out on Thursday follow: 


300 DENIER 
Grade A—Bleached.............. $2.6 


Grade B—Bleached............... ~-» 3.46 
Grade C—Bleached............. 2.3 
150 DENIER 
Grade A—Bleached.............+.. «ve SRG 
Grade B—Bleached..........-..+.00. 2.60 


Grade C—Bleached..........-cese00. 


Opens New York Office 

The du Pont Fibersilk Co., with main 
office at Buffalo, has opened a branch 
office at 132 Madison avenue, New 
York, in order to be in closer touch 
with the industry. The new office, 
which is in charge of F. R. Scull, for- 
merly assistant sales manager of the 
Dupont Chemical Co., and more recent- 
ly superintendent of this company’s 
plant at Hopewell, Va., will take care 
of the eastern territory from the stand- 
point of both sales and service. At the 
present time this company is making 
150 and 300 denier, but intends to branch 
out and produce finer counts in the near 
future. 








ISCOTOPS 


An Unblended 
Artificial Silk Top 


Manufactured From The 
Viscose Fiber Exclusively 


This Mark 


TRADE MARK 


will be found on every package and bale 
of genuine “*“VISCOTOPS”. It is our 
guarantee that every pound is 


UNIFORM 


IN 


QUALITY 
STRENGTH 
LUSTER 

COLOR AFFINITY 


The exclusive use of the Viscose 
Company fiber in manufacturing our 


*“VISCOTOPS” makes possible our un- 


qualified guarantee. 


“VISCOTOPS"” is the rignt stock for 
your blends; it assures maximum uni- 


formity to the finished woven or knitted 
fabric. 


The Textile Manufacturing Co. 
CHESTER 
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K.WILBVR & COMPANY Ine. 
THROWN SILKS 
17 ‘Madison AvenueNew York 
Representing 


NEWMONT MLLLS, INC. 
Philadelphia 


Specializing in Hosiery Yarns 


MAMA AAD AN HTT NUTELLA LUCE 


| ART SILK ae 
> 
> 
, > 
TOPS and NOILS : For ag one Knitting 
Recognized as the Standard by Spinners of Quality 5 Braid and Novelty Yarns 
iq 
S. FEATHER CO. || [ a 
110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. P| Mills at Lowell, Mass. 
aA 





MOHAIR WORSTED woo_en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVER ¥ DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, PUILADELPUIA 


KENSINGTON 


A.P.Villa & Bros. 


NEW YORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 





Canton 
\Turin 


Shanghai 
Lyons 


Raw, Thrown 


AND 


Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


f yw" rh read Yokohama 


f 3 Milan 
C9 mpany : 
FLORENCE, N. J. : 
OFFERS TO 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
ACCURATE COLOR MATCHING 
Prompt Deliveries—All Colors 
Sewing, Seaming and Splicing Threads 









INSULATING AND 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. srabine' SX 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethichem, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
Boston Representative, E. L. Stelle, 52 Chauncy St., Boston 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 








Importers and 


MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN Manufacturers of 


Artificial Silk, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 
Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silk for the Hnitting Trade 
Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. 


| 105-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave., 
| Mills and Dye Works, Long Island City 


Hosiery Silks a Specialty 
New York 















Spinning and Twisting Tapes | 


and Double Loop Bands 
AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 





Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spinners of 


WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 
for Weavers and Knitters 











JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


M & M YARN CO. 


308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


Weaving and Knitting 
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Mohair and Worsted Yarns 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 


200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
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John G. Motz 


New England Office 
438 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BLDG. 
Providence, R. I. 
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PHILADELPHIA 






a 


Wool .** Merino Yarns) 
KNITTING WEAVING 





Founded } 1864 





JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. | 


PHILADELPHIA 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


225 Fourth Ave. New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen, Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 





Rockwell Woolen Co | 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
WOOLEN ; 
Mdmesno £ ARN S 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decoration )aras 














Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, - MASS. 
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Fine Wool Situation 
Now Becoming Acute 





Genuine Scarcity of Fine Wool Checks 
Top Making—Fleece Wools Higher— 
Bradford 64s Turn Upward 


Boston.—Summer Street is maintain- 
ng a strong wool market and whatever 
theoretical considerations may be urged 
present prices, actual 
scarcity of wools ranging from high 
three-eighths blood upward is the dom- 
nating factor in the situation. 


against strong 


Stronger 
yrices in the Boston market are at pres- 
ent checked by unsatisfactory conditions 
prevailing in dress goods and men’s 
Inactivity in the goods 
market acts as a check on a too rapid 
advance. 


wear markets. 


From the manufacturers standpoint 
the situation is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. Mills would like to have some 
confidence that types of wool called for 
by present demand will be available in 
the event of business being placed by 


QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 
: VIRGINIA 
Fine cloth’g. .30—31 
Fine del......38—39 % blood...... 30—32 
% blood...... 34—35 % blood......29—30 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
Tine del...... 34—35 % blood...... 31—32 


Fine cloth’g. .27—28 % to % blood.24—28 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 


% blood...... 28—29 ¥% bilood...... 23-—24 
% blood...... 25—26 Common ,....17—19 
CALIFORNIA (Scoured basis) 

Sp'g northern S’th, 6 and 
& 12mo....70—T75 $mo........ 60—65 
Sp. middle Fall free..... 50—55 
counties ...65—70 Fall defects. .35—40 
S’th 12mo....65—70 Carbonized 50—55 
TEXAS (Scoured basis) 
Fn. 12mo..... 75—80 Fine fall...... 60—65 
Fn. 8mo..... 65—70 
PULLED—EASTERN 
Scoured Scoured 
WUE 0.554 055s 80—88 Lambs’ bs... .40—50 
oe. as cae 65—70 C’bee GB... 55—60 
ee eee 48—54 Medium ...... 35—40 
C. GRGP.. <0. 30—35 Coarse ...... 25—30 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(Scoured basis) 

Staple fin.....85—90 Fine cloth’g..70—7b 
Do., % bid....75—80 Fine medium .65—70 
UTAH (Scoured basis) 

PUG i ncascsse 75—80 Fine medium .60—65 


COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO 
(Scoured basis) 
Pee. s0cda . 75—80 % blood...... 68—73 
NEVADA (Scoured basis) 
Fine medium.65—70 Fine cloth’g. .75—80 


MOHAIR 
Domestic Foreign 
Combing 27—29 ¥3 ) eee 30—31 
Carding . .22—25 CORO  .tiacscse 26—30 


FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(In Bond) 





Cape (scoured): Montevideo 
Combing, (greasy): 
choice. . 75—80 % blood...23—24 
Combing, % blood...25—27 
is. 6% 70—75 % blood...30—32 
Clothing, Merino . -384—36 
choice... .55—60 Buenos Altres 
Clothing, x-breds: 
OGG. +48 45—50 Lincoln ....16—17 
Australian: High % bld.22—23 
Fine . : 85—90 
56-58s . .55—60 
OER escnness 80—85 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 
Aleppo: Khorassan: 
Washed . .238—25 Ist clip.....20—25 
Whd. col...18—20 2nd clip......—.. 
Angora -13—15 Mongolian: 
BE nt ene 20—22 Urga ...-20—22 
Karadi 20—22 Manchu'n ..18—20 
Bokhara: Scotch Black 
White .....20—22 Face.....13—15 
Colors ..... 20—22 Camel's hair 
China: (Russian)...—.. 
Combing ...16—17 Servian skin 
Wid. ball...20—22 WOR. sauces - 


Wid. open East Indla: 


SS «04.8 14—16 Kandahar 27-—30 
Willowed ..13—17 Vickan’'r 30—33 
Unwild. ....12—14 Joria 32—34 
Szechuen Gray 21—23 

assortm’t.12—13 

Cordova ..... 11—14 
Donskoi —_ 
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the goods market. Political events at 
the present time make it almost impos- 
sible for anything like a normal fore- 
cast of trade conditions. 


Current Quotations 

The situation in Ohio wools is strong 
Some houses on the Street are still 
making delivery on old contracts at 
prices around 35c. for delaines, as com 
pared with current quotations of 39c 
Wools to fill these contracts however, 
were bought lower than it would be 


possible at the present time and al 
though higher prices are obtainable for 
delaines, yet to purchase any ungraded 
materials at the present time would 
mean materially higher prices. As high 
as 35c. has been paid for fine ungraded 
Ohio wool. Quotations standard 


wools are as follows: Delaine 38-40c.; 
half blood, 35-37¢ : three ( gehths blood, 
32-33c.; quarter blood, 29-3lc. Ohio fine 
clothing quoted 31-32c. Territory staple 
wools are very strong and evidencing a 
Strictly 
87-89c.; fine 


further tendency to advances 
quoted 
medium staple, 82-85c.; fine and fine 
medium clothing, 70-75c.; half blood 
staple, 76-79c.;  three-eighths blood 
staple, 55-60c. and quarter blood staple, 
48-50c. 

The fine wool situation has become 
acute this week. Top makers do not 
seem to know where to procure further 
supplies of fine top making wool and 
so are disinclined to take on any fur- 
ther business. Fine territory tops have 
sold during the last day or two at $1.20; 
prices have now advanced 3 or 4c. be- 
yond that figure. There is a good specu- 
lative demand for fine tops and also 
some mill buying. 


fine staple is 


Complex Wool Situation 


The wool situation at the present time 
is too complex to enable any confident 
outlook on the future being entertained. 
“We are not making any predictions 
at all. We are simply buying wool and 
doing our best to sell it at a fair profit.” 
This, the attitude of a prominent house, 
expresses the more conservative senti- 
ment of the market. 

The wool import situation is becom- 
ing of increasing importance. Wool 
production is decreasing in the United 
States while the population is increas- 
ing. Next year’s clip is expected to be 
smaller than usual. There is a lot of 
wool in the country, but it is not adapted 
to present manufacturing requirements. 
In event of the woolen section of the 
industry forging ahead next year, large 
inroads will probably be made on these 
wools. 

Foreign wool markets are stronger. 
In the Bradford market the demand for 
merinos has been less urgent, but during 
the last few days prices have strength- 
ened again and Bradford top makers 
are now quoting 4 shillings for 64s, an 


advance of 3 or 4 pence as compared 
with ten days ago. English spinners are 
well booked up with orders to the end 
of the year, but prices are rather soft 
and not much new business is coming 


in. The wool manufacturing situation 

is slowly returning to normal and some 

increase in active machinery now ap- 

proximately on a 67 per cent. basis is 

observable. German support is less evi- 

dent in the raw wool market, but the 
} 


French have been better buyers recently. 





In Justa Few Words— 


We can supply you with 
REWORKED WOOLS 
that will yield a profit 
and please you. 


Isn’t That Enough? 


Tue Basch @ GREENFIELD Co. 


NEWARH, NEW JERSEY 


BATTENS 


FOR WEAVING ALL KINDS OF 


WEBBING, TAPE and RIBBON 


SHUTTLES 
BLOCKS 

FIBRE PINIONS . 
RACK 

QUILLS 


ROBERT G. PRATT 


43 LAGRANGE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 














GAR LAN D 


LOOM PICKERSand 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MPG. CO., SACO, ME. 


<> 
“2 


(S 
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Order Mill Baskets 


SPECIFY 
“The 


MORRIS BASKET” 


Then you get a basket 
BUILT for SERVICE 
that will endure and give you 
satisfaction 





Write now for prices 


MORRIS & CO., Inc “°N 


Round—Square—Oblong 


also mounted on wheels 


SPINNING, SPEEDER and MULE ROLLS 
RENECKED, REFLUTED AND HONED 
NEW FLU TED ROLLS OF ANY SIZE MADE TO ORDER 
A. Bates Flute Raising Machine patented June 25, 1907, for raising worn out 
Drectes Rolls like this or comber Deng Rolls, 


Returns the Rolls eee worn ends of deliv ery to the — size of new roll. 
-_ aranteed not to change dr - of roll 
Speeder Spind yers and Pre ssers repaired or new ones made to order. 


A. BA’ rE S ‘& SON 876 Brsaden ay, Fall River, Mass. 


PARKER SPOOL and BOBBIN CO. 


Lewiston, Maine 


Balanced True Running 


W ARP and FILLING BOBBINS 


Close Gauged Slubbers and Speeder Bobbins—Warper 
Twister and Jack Spools 
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Aprons (Worsted Comb) 
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—SPECIFY— 


The Palmer 
Improved Adjustable 
Thread Guides 


on your Spinning and 
Twisting Frames. 


The I. E. Palmer Co. 


Middletown, Conn. The Simplicity A 


Adjustment and Rigid Setting 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS | 


of latest design, are built Jy | 
Hopedale Manufacturing Company | 
at MILFORD, MASS. | 


JONAS NORTHROP, President 


G. O. DRAPER, Vice-President 
C. H. DRAPER, Treasurer 


F. E. NORCROSS, Secretary 






WHITINSVILLE 
© MASS. 


i Ok OD thes 2 me = come Ae 
—neeereneanranth 


2 Se 6 RN POO SP = BA BM OS OS” GD 8 OY RSS co eee 


NORTH CHELMSFORD MACHINE AND SUPPLY CO. 


NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 
H. STANLEY CRYSLER, yy and Manager 
Successors to Silver & Ga Established 1832, 
and North Chelmsford Sup >. Batablished 1897. 

BALL WINDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF BALLS 
Brushes (Dabbing) Roll Covers, Worsted and Jute 
Fallers for Worsted Silk and Jute 

CARD WINDING MACHINES 
Special Machinery from Drawings or Patterns 





TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN ComPANY 


Main Orrice ano Factory: ROCKFORD, ILL. 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. CG 


HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 









THE DIXON PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVER 
Changes Weight without stopping frames. Gives uniform weight, essential to best results. 
Half turn of screw adjusts it. All patterns for all makes of frames. 








Send for Samples to DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
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Wool Markets—Continued 


Germany is more active at the present 
time in South America. 


Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts of wool in pounds for the 
week up to Wednesday are as follows: 


1921 1920. 
3,384,400 1,574,600 
1,731,000 405,400 


DOTOND  .6 os td esses 
PORGIGe. 6iciacsanci-es 
GAT dks va vuex 5,115,400 1,980,000 
Receipts of wool in pounds, since Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, including December 22, 
1921, compared with the same period in 
1920, are as follows: 


1921. 1920. 
DeSRONtES 2 2 ewe cedecec 139,915,484 103,810,663 
FOPOIBR. 20 ss veccccscs 197,917,010 167,792,256 
TOR). 200sc00000 337,832,494 271,602,919 


Shipments of wool for the week end- 
ng and including December 22, are as 
follows: 

Bostee @ MAMWG: 6os0 00800 
Mystic Wharf ... 


Grand Junction .. 
BY BOR cccsceccce 


124,000 








Boston & Albany 491,000 
oe ESET TET Tere 954,000 

DA aAcceabatane das veakens 1,569,000 
Shipments during previous week.. 2,131,000 
Shipments same week last year... 1,645,000 


. 114,523,400 
. -134,427,350 


Shipments same period 1920. 
Shipments thus far for 1921 





Active Strong Market 





Wools Sell Readily at Advanced Values— 
Noils Unchanged 


PHILADELPHIA.—The wool market 
mtinues in a strong and active condi- 
on, with both manufacturers and 
lealers reported interested in buying. 
It is stated, however, dealers form the 
eading factors in this trading, although 


manufacturers also have been taking 


wools where they require certain grades. 
Dealers say when a manufacturer really 
wants wools, it is difficult to state just 
where the market is as he is willing to 
pay for it to be sure and secure it. 
Stocks of wools are reported very much 
lepleted, and manufacturers are said to 
find it difficult to locate desirable lots of 
such grades as fine three-eighths or in 
act any fine wools in any quantity. 
These grades, according to dealers, are 
oing out, just as fast as they come in, 
ind in line with the balance of the list 
show advanced values. 


Higher Values Noted 
Prices to-day show a firmer position 
an they did two weeks ago. Quarter 


oods are reported at 45 to 50c 
oured; three-eighths at 53 to 57c.; 
vith very choice wools even higher; 


alf-bloods at 70 to 75c.; average fine 
80 to 90c., and staple wools at 90c. 
$1.00. Delaine wools are not very 
lentiful in this market, and are re- 
rarded as worth easily $1.00, in view 
the present situation, and the prob- 
lity of still further demands before 
he new clip, dealers regard the future 
s offering prospects of even further 
idvances in values, unless some relief is 
ffered by a permanent tariff which will 
‘t include the features of the present 
ol embargo. There is some buying 
South American wools_ reported, 
here dealers are willing to hold these 
til the new tariff goes into effect, hop- 
for a more reasonable rate of duty, 

t more than llc. 


Good Sales Neted 


Sales this week show good volume, 
ering a wide range of grades. One 
ise sold a total of 275,000 Ibs. which 
luded practically every grade, at 
rices within the range noted above. 
Chere was also noted a sale of 50,000 
bs. of low quarter and common re- 


ported at private terms. Other sales re- 
ported are 40,000 Ibs. of Idaho three- 
eighths at 25c.; 30,000 Ibs. of Virginia 
quarter and three-eighths at 30c, ; 200,000 
lbs. of three-eighths territory at 23 to 
25c.; 50,000 Ibs. of quarter blood terri- 
tory at 21 to 24c.; 60,000 Ibs. of half- 
blood territory at 24 to 29c.; 100,000 lbs. 
of fine territory at 24 to 29c.; 75,000 
lbs. of quarter and three-eighths fleeces 
country packing at 27c. 
Scoured Wools Quiet 

Scoured and pulled wools are reported 
not quite so active, although a fair busi- 
ness is noted in small lots. Prices are 


at such high levels, many dealers say 
they find it hard to secure any additional ¢ 


lots to offer manufacturers at a profit 
for themselves. However, the outlook 
is considered very promising. Stained 
B wools are held at 48 to 50c.; white 
B’s at 55 to 60c.; A super at 65c.; Fine 
A at 70c.,, AA at 80c. Low wools are 
still attracting attention, as their com- 
paratively lower price interests users. 
Noils Unchanged 

Noils show no particular change. 
Prices are still high, with limited offer- 
ings available, so dealers say it is hard 
to operate to advantage. Quarter bloods 
at 30 to 32c.; three-eighths 35 to 38c.; 
half-blood at 40 to 43c., and fine at 43 
to 50c. Sales are usually in small lots 
at this time of the year. 


Philadelphia Wool Trade Note 


H. Cowan & Son, wools, waste, etc., 
have removed from 28 South Front 
street to 30 Letitia street. 


Raw Silk Strong 





Manufacturers, However. Are Continuing 

to Purchase in a Conservative Way 

The local raw silk market is strong at 
advancing prices. Manufacturers, as a 
rule are covering for their immediate 
needs only and are following the ad- 
vances in a reluctant manner. Holders 
are refusing concessions. The advance 
of the raw material has served as a 
stimulus to the demand in the fabric 
market and a wider buying movement 
is expected to take place after the first 
of the year. 

Salembier & Villate in their weekly re 
view of foreign markets say: 

“Cables received from Japan on 
Thursday show an active demand for 
the higher grades of silk which are 


almost exhausted, and for such few 
parcels available reelers are asking 
higher prices. There is no demand for 


low grades at the present time. The 
general tone of the market is strong and 
the Bourse for April 100 yen 
higher than for December, indicating 
still higher prices as the season advances, 
owing to diminishing stocks 

“The Italian market is fairly active 
for European account and no offerings 
are available before February shipment 

“The Canton market is active for 
European and American account, 
nothing available except for late ship 
ment.” 


1S quot ng 


with 


Filature Kansai Doub Extra 1 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15 
Filature Best No. 1... 

Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15 
Filature Sinshui No. 1 13/15 


ana 


Four months’ basis 
Canton, 14/16, new style 7.95 
Canton, 20/22, new style 7.60 
ITALIAN 
Bxtra classion) ..ccesesecss 8 ar 
Best classical .... ‘ 7.85 





(3663) 93 


Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 


Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. 


FOR PRINT WORKS, 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 
Etc, .32c 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 
and Measurer Send for circular. 
ELLIOT & HALL, gem st. 
Worcester, Mass, 





















Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 





COLUMBIA BASIN 
WOOL WAREHOUSE CoO. 
Portland, Ore. Boston, Mass. 
IDAHO--WASHINGTON 
AND OREGON WOOL 


BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. 





TEXTILE ROLL & SUPPLY CO. 


Roll Specialists 


Rolls for Textile Dyeing, Wash- 
ing, and Bleaching Machinery, 
Carbonizers, Conveying Equip- 
ments,and Paper Mill Machinery 


LUCKY ROLLS 


Special 
Improved 


Construction 
with 


Spiral-Winged 


Gudgeon 


CANNOT SLIP 
CANNOT MOVE 


ORANGE, MASS., U.S. A. 


Branch Office: 303 Clifton St. 
MALDEN, MASS. 


Selected Adirondack and Ver- 
mont Maple Rolls for all Tex- 
tile and Paper Mill Uses. 


Reels for any Requirements. Full- 
ing Machinery for Felts and Wool- 
ens. Piece Dyeing and Bleaching 
Machines. Wood Tubs and Tanks. 
Washers and Carbonizers. 


WRITE US 
for Full Information, Diagram Sheets, etc. 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


for Woolens, Worsteds and Felts 


Chinchilla Machines 


also 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
and Crabbing Machines 


D.R.KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 


New England Representative 
PETER JOHNSON 


Box 77, 


Providence, R. I. 
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‘Paragon & Union 


CHEAVY) (LIGHT) 


APRON OILS 


The condition of aprons or rub rolls is a matter of the greatest importance 


Paragon and Union 
Apron Oils keep the 
aprons or rub rolls soft 
and pliable. They not 
only tend to increase 
production, but to make 
a smooth roving. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
Established 1874 


80 South Street, New York 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St , Rochesler, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
weelen clippings ready fer the picker. 
Write for samples and prices. Oor- 
respondence solicited. 





GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process Only 


SHIRLEY MILLS 


SHIRLEY, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 


Sales Office: Boston, Mass. 
(Chelsea Station) 





BROOMS 


We have Genoa and al) kinds, 
both heavy and light weights 
WRITE FOR PRICES 
UNIVERSAL BROOM CO. 
Chattanooga, Tean. 


| BETTER | 


WOOL SCOURING 
ESCOLITE DOES IT! 


Are You Interested in Improving the Finish of Your Goods? 
You a Way to Gain Softness and a More Lofty Feel. 


} THE ELECTRIC SMELTING & ALUMINUM CO., INC. 
Lockport, N. Y. Detergent Specialists 


We Can Show 


ALt STEEL 


CONOM 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST. LINE BUILT IN USA 


ns 


ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept.J. ANN ARBOR ites RORY, 





R. H. HOOD COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
CIRCLES 


and FALLERS 


For Wool, Silk, Flax and Jute 


WORSTED MACHINERY REPAIRS 
19th and Westmoreland St. 
English Cast Steel Pins, 


Established 1885 


COMB 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Circle Plows, Roller Leather 


Roller Covering, 





WORLD 
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| Rags, Substitutes and Waste | 








Outlook Brighter for 
Wool Substitutes 


Continued Advance in Wools, Noils and 
Mill Wastes Leaves Recovered Fibres 
in Better Strategical Position 

Boston.—Not much new business is 
coming into the reclaimed wool market 
but a general cheerfulness is maintained 
and now that the heavyweight opening 
has been initiated by the American 
Woolen Co. showing a large variety of 
blankets, expectation of more attention 
being paid to recovered fibres is being 
quickened. Mackinaws and _ overcoat- 
ings are being shown in some places 
The movement may soon become general. 
Then will come men’s suitings and be- 
fore long this market will have a better 
line on the real prospects confronting 
the recovered wool industry. 

The recent purchase of an important 
recovered wool plant by the American 
Woolen Co. showing a large variety of 
ions of factors who look for a return of 
good business to this neglected industry. 
The call for lower priced clothing will 
have to be heeded. Lower priced fabrics 
presuppose lower priced materials. The 
parent wool market instead of moving 
lower is moving higher; stocks of wool, 
especially the fine variety, are rapidly 
being depleted. The smaller they be- 
come, the higher goes the price of what 
is left. 





Textile in Transition 

The textile situation generally is in a 
state of transition. Men of the widest 
experience confess their inability to fore- 
cast wool manufacturing conditions 
The only sure thing at the present time 
is the high price asked for wool and the 
possibility that even higher prices will 
have to be paid by manufacturers. Mill 
men, on their part, are also uneasy be- 
cause the public demand for lower priced 


QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected et close of business Wednesday ) 
WOOL WASTE 





Fine White lap waste........... 88 — 93 
Medium colored lap waste...... 40 — 45 
Fine colored lap waste.......... 60 — 65 
Fine white Australian ring 

WREED ode ec cresecececesasees 7 — 75 
Fine white ring waste......... 66 — 65 
Fine white eRe thread 

WORE ccccccccccccccccescecce 55 — 60 
Hard Ends— 

OD WRRO cc evccnscvecccs 
Medium white . 
% white ..... 
Medium colored . 
Coarse colored .......++++:+ 
Australian white card waste, 

GIOBM cccccccccccccccccsssess 23 — 33 
Fine white card waste, clean... 25 — 30 
Medium white card waste, clean. 17 — 20 
Colored card waste, fine clean.. 12 — 15 
Coloreé card waste, medium.... 8 — 10 
Coarse colored card..........-- Nominal 

REWORKED WOOL OR FIBRE 
Prices generally nominal 

Cents 

per Ib 
BlWO SOTHO 0. oc ccccccccccscccccscccce 22—33 
Brown serge ob Sseneencees -. 32-—33 
Green serge .. . 26—27 
Red serge .... -. 38—34 
Black serge .. . 20—21 






White softs ....... = 1. 32—84 
White flannels and serges. - 36—28 


White knits .........++-- -. 32—84 
Red knits ..... . -. 28—80 
Brown knits .... -. 29—81 
Fine light merinos. . 36—s36 
Fine dark merinos - 19-20 
Thibets ....cccccscees -. 36—28 
Tan skirted cloth...... -. 831—82 
Light skirted worsteds. -. 18—19 
Blue skirted worsteds.... o -. 18—19 
Black skirted worsteds............. 18—19 
Brown skirted worsteds............. 19—21 
NEW WOOLEN CLIP8 
BORD SUID coc cceveocossesecness s — 11 
Ordinary clothing clips........ '— 6 
MEN'S WEAR CLIPS 

Worsteds— 

POE . nc cccecvcncesensnteces 

SE  cnedanhiecernesneedd 

Black and white. 

, aceSues ; 

ED. ncnsassecesnas 

Black 





good clothing has dominated the goods 
market, for the time being at least. Out 
of all this confusion better business may 
come for recovered fibres, whether made 
from clips or old woolen rags. 

Not much new business is expected this 
side of the new year by recovered wool 
manufacturers. In spite of small de- 
mand prices however tend to advance, if 
anything. The mind of the market is 
inclined to discount the future, fore- 
seeing a reasonable activity early in the 
new year. Recovered wool manufactur- 
ers are not worrying the least about the 
French-Capper bill. That it may be 
passed is considered likely; but that it 
could ever be put into practice is denied 
most emphatically. One or two of the 
western states already have pure fabric 
legislation with the result that manu- 
facturers in the main have forbidden 
their salesmen to operate within those 
territories. 


Clips in Better Demand 

Raw materials in this market, old 
woolen rags and clips, are firm, espe- 
cially clips. Large purchases of this un- 
used material have been made quite re- 
cently for future delivery and the gen- 
eral situation in wool textile manufac- 
turing seems to indicate that a much 
larger utilization of clips may be made 
in the near future. Graded stocks of 
all classes hold firm. Limited amounts 
held have to be taken into account and 
also relatively high cost of grading as 
well as the fact that graders operating 
to meet limited and specific demand of 
woolen manufacturers are compelled to 
accumulate large stocks of material for 
which there is no present market. 

The wool waste market is strongly in- 
fluenced at the present time by high 
prices quoted for wools, tops and noils 
Many wool wastes are not wastes in the 
usual sense of the term and cannot come 
under the provisions of the French- 


FLANNELS 
Dn <cs\ eck pve neees ena a as 10 — 11 
SE “6av.ks Suede akeaee usu 11 —12 
SE “ns auuwksckdiaevnb eace 11 — 12 
DE soc ocac dba nk beeen 14 — 16 
 H60ns 00b0066d0d00b eebes 1s — 30 
GENS wenuucseeescessscane 16 — 17 
WOMEN'S WEAR CLIPS 
Serges— 
DS avdvesa ac hah ak hase 25 — 26 
PR cc etenSseaweene 66 baie o 15 — 16 
DE Hence ss echo ds oad eee 19 — 20 
Pn 666s cs Seek the ewenen 21 — 23 
DE: csvatedneeeseaes Silas 20 — 21 
PE” ws kis e606 diumeeie'en 18 — 20 
WEE tscnacrdcaenaeeseaesece 23 — 24 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merinos— 
SM. «es essas dene hee bu— 6 
| Re 16 — 17 
oo eS errr 2%— 8% 
ae * — 10 
ED GE ceweessscccccece 9 — 10 
Serges— 
DEP rcGveadacksrteeetur ones 12 — 14 
bleu beni bee aoe bens > — 16 
RE “aths te w tkeeen aes ages ¢‘— 7 
el eae eats cea uae ees ¢— 6% 
SN ik a tek chien oh eo sew 13 — 14 
DE cwtatsueeveee ead dun ele 11 — 13 
Knit— 
DD  csnhiaWs asses ee eune ae ie — 18 
OS Pr errr 11 — 12 
Perr rrr rer 10 — 11 
MMO, BONBON .nccccccscscce 10 — 1! 
Black, untrimmed ........ 14 — 15 
Black, trimmed ........... 15 — 16 
DE. ptvasenges enc ssacese se 11 — 18 
RE: tcdccattbeseruennues 12 — 18 
ee UE cc wescn-ovecanca 10 — 11 
Hoods— 
DR cat cecaket anes bankwe® 12 — 13 
Mixed hoods ............++- 7— 8 
Silver gray knit........... s—1¢ 
SKIRTED CLOTHS 
Skirted worsteds— 
DE ‘ssekockbskhe wens saads s=— 


— aS 
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Textile M achinery 
Two and Three 
Phase Motors in 
fourteen 


sizes— 
% to 30 h. p. 
Single Phase 
Motors in seven 
sizes, % to 1 hp. 
Write for Bulle- 
tin No. 7. 


Valley Electric Co., St., Lois, Mo. 





BOILERS 


Water Tube and Tubular 
TOWER and TANKS 
BOILER REPAIRS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL WORK 


THE 
WALSH?'& WEIDNER 


BOILER Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 


REG 


DEC 


PATENT 


ALSO 


OFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 


and finishers 


LIME & SODA. Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa, 


STEEL TANKS 


for Storage and Pressure 
Write for Price Lists 
84 gal. to 25000 gal. 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS CO. 
Bank St. and Case Ave., Akron, Ohio 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


BPATENTS 


Old Soutk Building Boston 
Patents and Patent Canses Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 
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Macungie, Pa. 


Bindings od Ribbons 
For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets. 
Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, ctc. 
Special Colors or Shades made to order 
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in 
Line Shafting Equipment 


Medart Patent Pulley Co. 


General Offices and Werks: &. Looks, O. SA 











TEXTILE 


Substitute Markets—Contd. 
Capper bill. They are practically high 
grade by-products for which there is as 
certain a market as for wools. In spite 
of the quietness in the goods market 
dealers in these commodities are under 
no apprehension as to the future, 
fidently expecting good demand 
most grades right up to the end of the 
year and even better business in the new 
year. 


con- 


for 


Cards and Laps Strong 
All classifications are moving at the 
present time, with strength manifested in 
good grade white threads whether fine or 


quarter blood. Choice woolen threads 
also find a ready market. Imports of 
thread wastes are limited, only a few 


parcels being received during the last ten 
days. Choice clean white card waste 
holds firm at 25-26c. Lap waste is scarce 
selling as quickly produced and as 
high as 90c. The majority of the mills 
consume their own lap waste 
Importation of foreign threads at the 
present time is quite limited. The Brad- 
ford market is firmer, British exchange 
also is much stronger. Were there large 
stocks in Bradford, manufacturers there 


as 


would lower their prices to offset the 
rise in exchange. They are not doing 
this at the present time, consequently im- 
ports in Bradford threads; as well as 
purchases for future delivery, have 
fallen off to a degree as to render them 


non-effective an influence on domestic 


prices 


as 


Cotton Waste Market 


(Continue ed from page 85) 
inventories. Some of them even expect 
to get their supplies at lower prices 


There is nothing however in the 
tion that seems to warrant this view. 


situa- 


Offerings generally are small and less 

. than carload lots are obtainable at reces- 
sions, but large quantities of good ma- 
terials are firm as to price, holders not 
being disposed to let go except at a 


reasonable profit. It is said that stocks 
are not over large and that during the 
recent rise some houses cleaned up old 
stocks quite well. Contracting just 
present proceeding leisurely. The 
relatively low cotton market is re- 
sponsible for this; should cotton move 
strongly upward contracting would be 


is 


| accelerated 


Cotton apparently is stabilizing itself 
around 18-19c. After some backing and 


filling at this level most dealers in this = 


market anticipate a good rise, mention- 
ing a figure well above 2lc. as the next 
resting place. 
ton is on the increase, 526,610 bales for 
the month of November as against 494,- 
745 bales in October or a gain of 6.4 per 
cent. Consumption of linters, how- 
ever, fell from 61,513 bales in October to 
53,257 in November, a decrease of 13.2 
per cent. From the export standpoint 
the situation is not quite so favorable 
falling from 874,510 bales in October to 
648,695 bales in November, a decrease of 
approximately 25 per cent. Of more in- 
terest to the waste market, perhaps, is 
the increase in the export of linters 
which rose from 8,119 bales in October 
to 8,555 bales in November. 

The great strength shown in British 
exchange ought logically to bring Eng- 
lish buyers in this market for the usual 
spinnable stocks they import. The Eng- 
lish have two things in their favor at 
the present time, a high exchange and 
a low American waste market and these 
two factors if they should coincide with 
improving demand would lead to a con- 
siderable development in the export busi- 
ness. 


at 2 


The consumption of cot- ; 


(3665) 


The Logemann Baler 
For Textile Purposes 


fhis illustration shows just one of the uses to which Logemann 
Steel Baling Presses are put in textile mills. The more com- 
pact bale reduces shipping costs, and facilitates handling and 
requires less storage space. 

Built with a strength that assures continuous reliable service. 
Occupy minimum floor space. Easily and quickly loaded; pro- 
duces a compact, firm bale. Quick operation insures maximum 
number of bales per day. 

A powerful, sturdily built, quick acting machine that gives 
you the greatest output of better bales at less cost. Built in 
various sizes, with or without doors. Different types to operate 
by belts, electricity or hydraulic 


Write for Our Textile Folder 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


Steel Baling Presses for Every Purpose 


3100 Burleigh Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


LLL 0 


Will Reduce Your Cost of Joining Ends 


Effects its biggest saving by reducing waste 
to the edge than any other make of machine 
one inch of the end at shears in woolen mills. 


to a minimum. Sews closer 
Cloth can be finished within 
Seams are always perfect, 
even with unskilled help. 


This machine is hand 
power operated, can be 
used on wet or dry 


goods, thick or thin, and 
is designed for general 
moving about. It is 
built in different lengths 
for any width of cloth 


Full information on 
request, 


Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine 


Company 
84 Hamilton Street 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





NO. 4 PORTABLE HAND-POWER RAILWAY 
SEWING MACHINE 


Trade Marking 
Machinery 


For imprinting 


“MADE IN U.S. A.” 


or other device on selvages 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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CHLORIDE OF LIME 


Soda Nitrite Caustic Soda 
Soda Sulphide Soda Ash 

Glaubers Salts 

Epsom Salts 

Bisodium Phosphate 

Olive Oil Foots Soda Perborate 
Soda Hyposulphite Soda Bichromate 
Potash Permanganate Potash Bichromate 


Oxalic Acid Soda Prussiate 


EUGENE SUTER & CO. 


Cable Address: Genesuter 
160 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
EUROPEAN OFFICES: 


60 Gartenstrasse, Basle, Switzerland 
Kreuslerstrasse, 10, Hamburg, Germany 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS | 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


BENSAPOL 


Efficient wool scouring agent 


INDIGOLITE 
For indigo discharge 


TEXTILE GUM 


For fabric printing 





TEXTILE WORLD 









SOLUBLE OILS 
HYDROSULPHITE 


For stripping and discharge printing 


BLEACHING OIL 


Kier boil assistant 
CREAM SOFTENERS 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 










Finishing and Sizing Preparations 


for 


Cotton, Wool and Silk 
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ANILINE DYES. 


For ALL TRADES 





We carry in stock 
a complete line of 
Aniline Dyes for 
all trades. 


Sandoz Dyestuffs are 
manufactured at our 


various works. 






SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS 


INCORPORATED 









For samples and prices apply to our offices 


238-240 Water St. . 12 So. Front St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
175 Market St., PATERSON 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


Sulphur Colors 


Sulphur Black G & R 
Sulphur Navy Blue 

Sulphur Indoxyl Bright Blue 
Sulphur Sky Blue 

Sulphur Yellow G 

Sulphur Bright Yellow 
Sulphur Brilliant Green 2 G 
Sulphur Bordeaux 

Sulphur Red Brown 
Sulphur Yellow Brown 
Sulphur Maroon 

Sulphur Cordovan 


Mixtures made to match 
any shade 1f requtred. 


The L. B. Fortner Co. 


235 Dock St. <=: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston Branch: 102 Pearl St. 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS| 


Chemicals Still Dull, 
Alkali Prices Easier 


larket Nevertheless Withstands Inactivity 
Very Well—Imported Stocks of Cer- 
tain Materials at Low Price 
The fact that prices on industrial 
hemicals are not declining radically in 
he face of the extreme dullness which 
characterizing the year-end trading 
a tribute to the fundamental strength 
f the market. There have been de- 
lines, it is true, but these can mostly 
laid to one of two specific causes, 
ther a weakening of the spot market 
account of more advantageous con- 
act terms from producers or a presence 
f imported material at lower levels. 
The former influence has been felt 
the market for caustic soda and soda 
sh while the latter is exemplified in such 
aterials as permanganate of potash 
The inactivity itself is taken as rather a 
atural development for this time of year 
ind holders of chemicals appear quite 
ptimistic regarding the prospect for 


192? 


Position of Alkalies 


As noted above, both caustic soda and 

da ash have registered slight declines 
n the spot market, while producers’ 
iotations have been attractive and have 
nduced a fair amount of forward buy- 
ing. The inside price on soda ash in 
barrels has eased to a range of $2.15 to 
$2.30 per hundred pounds for the 58 per 
ent light material while bags range 
from $1.80 to $2.05. Contract quota- 
tions are named as low as $1.40 for bags 
and $1.60 for barrels, basis 48 per cent, 
vorks. 


A decline of five cents has been noted 
mn the inside spot price on caustic soda 
and the 76 per cent material is now 
juoted at $3.75 to $3.90. Producers’ con- 
tract quotations range from $2.75 to 
$2.90, basis 60 per cent, works. 

Bleaching powder on the contrary has 
held firmly to previously quoted levels 
nd demand continues to be _ active. 
Business has been done at 2% cents in 


rge drums and 2% cents in small 
rums. The spot market is firm at $2.25 


$2.75 per hundred pounds and supplies 
re mostly limited to large drums. Im- 
rted material is quoted at $2.20 to 


. 
2.25 in large drums 


Although the nominal range on per- 
anganate of potash is 15 to 22 cents, 
presenting the variation betwen im- 
irted and domestic material, the former 
s been heard as low as 12 cents so that 
e domestic producers are rather out 
this market. 
Yellow prussiate of soda is firmer, th 
ge being 15% to 16 cents. 
Producers of tartaric acid have re- 
ed their prices to 32 cents but im- 
ted material is available as low as 25 


Bids on Socks Canceled 


VasHincton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
pplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
nt, has cancelled the bids which were 
ned on Dec. 20 for 200,000 pairs of 
tton socks. It is understood that the 
ireau will readvertise for these socks. 


Prices quoted below were corrected to close 
of business Wednesday on the New York mar- 
ket, and we believe them to be accurate, 
though largely nominal. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Acetone 


CHEMICALS 








eos 12% — 13% 
Alumina-Sulphate Com 1% — 2 
Iron Free slate wAnaye 2%— 3 
Alum. Ammonia, Lump 3%— 4% 
SN as aka baste ae 44's } —- 4% 
Ammoniac, Sal, white, gr 7 a 7% 
Bleach, powder, per 100 Ilb..2 25 — 2 75 
Blue Stone ............ ; 54 — 5% 
Copperas, tom ........ --18 00 —20 00 
Epsom Salt, Tech., 100 Ib...1 10 — 1 35 
Formaldehyde, spot. 11 - 12% 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ibs... 1 50 — 2 00 
Glycerine (Cc. P.) bbls., 
dms., extra ............ 14% — 15 
Cans sits evista: Sein 16 — 16% 
Distilled, yellow, crude 13% — 14 
Lead—Brown acetate 10% — 11% 
White (crystals) in 12 — 13 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ibs..... 1 75 — ae 
Potassium—Bichromate 10% — 11% 
Chlorate crystals : 5%&— 9 
Permanganate, tech » ae -— 22 
Sodium acetate .... ; 4 — 
Bichromate ...... ‘ ™ -— 8 ke 
Bisulphite, 35 degs.... 1% - 1% 
ERs tis andes Kee os 6% — 8 
Phosphate (Commercial) 4 —- 4% 
Prussiate, yellow 15% — 16 
Sulphide, 60%, fused 4% - 5 
30% crystals.... har 3 - 4 
Tartar emetic, tech., pow- 
Gered wecccceces cbaee 34 — 
Do., tech., crystals.. 34 - 
Cream of tartar—crystals 27 — 28 
Do., powdered ...... 28 - 3i 
Tin—Crystals ....... oe 28 _— 29 
Bichloride, 50 deg 9% — 10 
ORIGR, BOM. 2 ccccesveves 37 -- 39 
ee Gl ov'ex ens e0e0s . 8 = ; 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lbs.. 2 50 — 3 00 
Citric, crystals ..... re . 44 _ 47 
Formic, 75% ...... 18 ~ 
Lactic, 22% ...... 4% - 
Muriatic, 18 deg, per 100 
lb., in tank cars -1 26 — 1 60 
In carboys aes sock ae — 1 75 
Nitric, 36@42 deg., per 100 
ee eanan «0,8 Sete koe ae 5 25 — 7 25 
Oumiie.. Gomis. 62oss ate 14 -- 15 
Sulphuric, 66 deg., per ton, 
in tank cars.. .17 00 —19 00 
ee ‘ 25 — 32 
ALKALIES 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg ih 9 
Borax, refined, crystals and 
powdered, bbls. ....... 6 6% 
Potash, carbonate, 80-85 4% — 5% 
Caustic, 70-75% ....... 10 - 11 
Soda Ash, 58% light, per 
TO cs vaNetwnecs so bann OO 2 30 
Bicarbonate, per 100 lbs..2 00 2 50 
Caustic, 75%, per 100 lbs..3 75 3 90 
Od, 200 TOM ccccccseste 1 60 1 90 
NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 
Cutoh, BollG ..ccecccceccces 9 —_ 11 
Fustic: Solid ..... 14 - 18 
Liquid, 51° ..... ‘ 10 = 2 
CPRBIRE cn vacvcss aie 5% — 7} 
Hematine paste ...... 11 - 13 
CHYGEAIS 2.06% ; 13 . 19 
Hypernic chipped . rae bs 6 -- 7 
Ext.—51 deg., red shade 15 - 20 
Indigo—Bengal 2 25 
Guatemala 2 00 
MAGTAS 20 occas 90 - 95 
MUrpeabs ..... 1 50 — 1 60 
Logwood chips ........ 21 4% 
Extract, liquid, 51 deg . 12 
6 ‘ 17 2 
Nutgalls, Chinese .. 14 1 
Powdered, 78% Tannin 
Osage Orange Extract 8 ’ 
Osage Orange, crysta 1 18 
Quercitron, per ton. - 
Extract, 61 degs..... f 7 
Sumac, basic, 28 tons 5 00 » 00 
Ext., dom., ref., 51 deg : ~- . 
Extract, stainless 12 —_ 14 
Tannic acid, technica ‘ 4 E 
DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
Alpha Naphthylamins« 27 2 
pee Se Peers 17 20 
DG Nie tuccewes 24 28 
Beta Naphthol, sublimed 65 - 7 
Technical mai ; 29 
Dimethylaniline : 45 
Metaphenylene Diamine 1 05 , a 
Paranitranaline ... 77 80 
OILS AND SOAPS 
Castor Oil, No. 3 19% 111 
Lard oil, prime winter in- 
edible, gal. .. ; 86 - 88 
Extra, No. 1, gal 72 — 
We. 3, Behe vsscs 64 -- 67 
Olive Oil, denatured, ga! 1 15 —_ 
WOOD ceccsaveces 8% — 9 
Red Oil, Ib....... / ™— 8% 
Turkey Red Oll, 50° 9 = 


ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS 


Albumin, blood, domestic 35 -- 45 
Egg, technical....... ...-Nominal 
Dextrine—Potato (dom.) , 8 _— 9 
Corn, carload lots, bags, 
Re AE ved n cine araierset -2 20 — 2 25 


Do., bbls., 
Gum Arabic 
Gum 

bags, 

Do., bbls. 
Sago, flour 
Starch, 

100 lbs. 

Do., 


Corn 


bbls 


100 lbs 
Do., bbls 
Potato 
Rice 
Wheat 
Wheat 
Tapioca fi 


100 lbs.. 
carload 


100 


lbs 


corn, 


thin boiling, 


100 lbs 


thin boiling 
ur ‘ 
COAL TAR DYES 


Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid) 
Black, Columb FF. 
Black, Benzo Fast L 
Blue, 2B 
glue, 3 B 
Blue, sky rdinary 
Blue, sky, FF 
Benzo Azurine 
Brown C 
Brown, Conge 
Brown G 
Brown M 
Green B 
Green G 
Orange 
Pink, Dehydr« 
Pink, P ili 
Red, Fast F 


Red, Cong 


Red, Benz 


Red, Benzo Purpurine 
rrisulphon Violet 
\ t N 
Y e oe mine 
Ye w. Chrysaminge 
Ye w 
Ye Ww 
Ye ‘ 

Developir 
B k 
B k, Z 
Pr u 

Sulpt ( s— 
Black 
Blue, cadet 
Blue, navy 
Brown 
Red Brown 
Green 
Green, olive 
Yellow 


Purpurin 





Basic Colors— 
Auramine O 
Bismarck Browr 
Chrysoidine 
Fuchsine crystal 


Malachite 


> 


green 


Methylene blue 
Methy! violet 
Phosphine 
Rhodamine B ex. conc 
Rhodamine 6G 
Safranine ‘ 
Victoria blue B.. 
Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue black 


Naphthylamine black 


Alizarine 


8 


B 


aphirol 


Azo wool blue 
Erioglaucine A 
Indigotine 


Induline 
Lanacyl 


(water 
blue 


Sulphocyanine 


Resorcin 
Guinea 
Wool 

Orange I 
Orange 


> 


narantt 


Azo Bord 





I. 


GG 
id fuchsine 


i 





iA 


own 


green 


green S 


(er 


aux 


irmine 


Lake scarlet 


Lar 


Phloxine 
Azo yé 
Metanil yel 
Tartrazin 





Chrome Co 
Alizarine 
Alizarine 

paste) 


Alizarine yell 
OEOMES 65.0.6 
Diamond black F... 


Chrome 


ifuchsinge 


€ 


ors— 


{ 


20% paste 
Orange 


Diamond black P. V 
Palatine chrome black. 
Palatine chrome brown. 


Indigo— 


Synthetic, 


20% 


, amber corts. 
British, ] 
100 lbs. 


bo bo 


bags, 


e 4B 
10B 


iB 


soluble) 


ystals) 


) 
(20% 


at pt et 


~ ae 


wre co 





48 
10 aad 


55 


50 


90 - 


90 onus 
20 


to 


53 
11 


of 


Featureless Market in 
Synthetic Dyestuffs 


Trading Noted—Features Out- 
side of Market Constitute Centers 
of Interest 


The dyestuff market is plodding al 
through the last 
a certain 


Routine 


ng 
weeks of the year with 
amount of routine buying di 
veloping but with practically no d 
on the part 


large sizé 


sire 
nsumers t¢ pur 


This 


chase in 


quantities 


feature of 

the situation, however, does not occasion 
any surprise among holders who antic 
pated a dull pre-inventory period. 

Outside of market developments. there 
are a few matters which are engaging 
the attentior f the trade One is the 
passage of the King resolution calling 
I al nvestigation of the activities of 
American dyestuff manufactut 
particularly the Frelinghuysen a id 





ment which broadened the scope of that 
investigation cover the 

nporters of German dyes. So far as can 
ye noted from inquiry in the trade, the 


to activities of 


1 


loes 1 appear to be any great cor 
nation among dye factots as to the 1 
sults of this investigation but on th 
‘ontraryv there ems 1 nterested 
expectation of what the Frelinghuysen 
amendment w ing forth 


Another featur 
+] say 


orga! 


completion of 


is the 
f the newly-formed 


1 


yvnthetr Chemical Manufac- 


eo G cama 
turers’ Association of the United States 
as announced in these columns last week 
The total number of members up to the 
last meeting was 65 which is considered 
a remarkable accomplishment for ar 
absolutely new associatio1 
The othe atter which is 


important in the market 


+] mmitt 


regarded as 
is the work of 
ee which vestigating 
ymplaints against the yf Amer 
can dyes. As announced last week, this 
has decided to divide itself 
by trades and to take up in thes 
committees concrete cases of such 


rastness 


committer 


plaints and also to draw up specifications 
of fastness for the different classes ¢ 
goods 
Price Movements 

Paranitraniline is about tl nly inte1 
mediate interest to textile n turers 

hich is preserving a firm appearance 
The rket is strong at 77 to $ ents 
i pound The inside 1 rice or aly ha 
naphthylamine is one cent lower and thx 
range is now 27 to 32 cents 


In dyes 


producet 


centrated 7 


rn 


the quotation of a prominent 
Rhodamine B ¢ 
rated ith other quotations 
ranging up to $9. This material has had 


1 


xtra con- 


GQ 


rather a remarka ries of fluctuations 
going as high as $40 at one ti 
dropping bit by bit until it 


present level. 


me and ther 


reat he 


\ prominent factor stated this week 
that the most representative inside figure 
on both Direct Green B and Direct 
Green G was $1.25, and that quotations 


heard as low as $1.10 did not represent 


a steady and uniform source of supply 


Dye and Chemical Notes 
\merican chemistry has a bright fu- 
ture, in the opinion of Professor Mou- 


reu, president of the International 
Union of Pure and Applied Science, 
(97) 








Stearns 
TANKS 


Every step in the making of Stearns 
Tanks, from forest to finished tank, is in 
complete control of this company. A 
uniform high quality is thus insured. 
We build each tank to the individual re- 
quirements of the mill. Our huge stock 
of thoroughly seasoned cypress enables 
us to make prompt shipments. 





Write for catalog 


A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


Established 1849 


' 200 Taylor Street, Neponset Boston, Mass. 


OLIVE OIL 


es 
Fig Soap 
Promotes Lustre and Improves the Spin 


Sole Makers: 


Original Bradford Soap Works, Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES @ COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA United States Agents BOSTON 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


Peirrier) 


Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, France 





INCORPORATED 





Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. Office: 1029 Main Street 


PRINTING GUM 
TURKEY RED OIL 
TARTARIC ACID 


1 Liberty St. 


HALF REFINED TARTAR 
CREAM OF TARTAR 
BICHROMATE OF SODA 


New York 


PENETROL 


HERRICK & VOIGT 










RARITAN 
| ANILINE WORKS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


HIGHEST PURITY 


TEXTILE 


WORLD 





SR. DAVID & COMPANY 








ANILINE OIL | 
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‘All Kinds of Salt’’ 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 


SCRANTON, PA. 


—District Offices— 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PITTSBURG, PA. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. RICHMOND, VA. 


Oldest and best agent 
for Stripping, Finishing, Sizing 
Used by the biggest mills for Government Contracts 
SERVED THEN. READY TO SERVE NOW 
Sold and distributed solely by 


THE AMERICAN DIAMALT COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
CINCINNATI, O. BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office, 1182 Broadway 


For all Dyeing Purposes 
Immediate Delivery From Stock 


Alexander Kerr Brother & Co. 


Delaware Ave. & Green St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Phone: Market 4694-4695 Keystone Phone: Main 1022 


When You Think Wood Tanks—Think 
OOLFORD 
OOD TANKS 


LINCOLN BLDG. PHILA.,PA. 


GET THE HABIT 





ATLANTIC TANK @ BARREL CORP. 


Formerly J. Schwarzwalder & Sons. inc. 


VATS CYPRESS | 
TANKS YELLOW | 





PINE — 


FOR ALL TEXTILE USES 


15th and Jefferson Streets HOBOKEN, N. J. | 
Branch—Louisville, Ky. 








stn || ee |. —_____———_______ 













' 


i 
, 315 West Lehigh Avenue - 
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HESE days the output which 

finds a demand must be 
characterized by some superiori- 
ties. 


Stocks treated with 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 
Wyandotte Kier Boiling 
Special 


suffer no weakening of the fiber, 
feel softer, are more lofty, look 
better, and cost no more but 
often less. 


IN EVERY PACKAGE. 
ASK US WHY? 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Mich. 





Textile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 


FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tend- 
ency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- 
ished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making ad- 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which 
penetrate the cloth better, giving supe- 
rior results in the handle and feel of 
the cloth, and economy in the use of 
starch and dextrine 


Further information gladly given. Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 


79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 












WIRE! WRITE! 
J. BRISK & COMPANY 
CHEMICALS 
For the Textile Industry 
Randolph aad Clark Streets 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Walter W. Hodgson 


Card Stamping and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


|) Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine 


and French Index 


Philadelphia 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Contd. 
who on Tuesday evening was the guest 
of honor at a dinner at the Chemists’ 
Club, New York, given by the American 
Section of the Société de Chimie In- 
dustrielle. Professor Moureu is in this 
country as one of the advisors on chem- 
ical warfare to the French delegation 
at the Disarmament Conference, and is 
in touch with large scale chemical op- 
erations in Europe. In replying to an 
address of welcome, he said that he was 
much impressed by the many chemical 
activities of the United States. He 
predicted that this country would soon 
be a leading nation in chemical indus- 
try, and thus give a guarantee of peace. 
Joining with the American branch of 
the French Society in extending a greet- 
ing to Professor Moureu were the New 
York Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society and the American Section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry. 


At a recent meeting of creditors of & 


the Arista Chemical Co., Inc., the com- 
pany submitted a statement showing it 
to be insolvent. It was decided that if 
was for the best interests of the cred- 
itors to place its affairs in the hands of 
a creditors’ committee, and a tentative 
committee was appointed composed of 
T. J. Parker, Inc., Butterworth-Judson 
Corp., Verona Chemical Co. and Chem- 
ical Co. of America. 

The Maywood Chemical Works, Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., has been incorpor- 
ated under state laws with capital of 
$500,000. 

Defends American Dyes 
(Continued from page 27) 
antee,” “Sans Guarantie.” You may turn 
to any page in this book where the des- 
cription of a dye ends and you will find 
this statement printed in German, Frencla 
and English, so that there may be no 
doubt in anybody’s mind. This was the 
general, if not universal, practice of the 
German houses. Any dyer guaranteed 
his product at his own risk and only 

after he made his own tests 

In the long run this careful criticism 
of dyed fabrics and dyes will have a 
beneficial effect, and it is due to the very 
great discussion of the dye question be- 
fore the public, and the scarcity of dyes 
during the war. In the early days of 
the war the dyer was certainly com- 
pelled to use anything which he could 
get, but that is not true now. 

Another beneficial effect of the scar- 
city and open public discussion of dyes 
is to be found in the careful testing now 
practiced by all mills and dealers as to 
the strength of deliveries. Previous to 
the war, I personally used many tons of 
German dyes and I never made it a prac- 
tice to match up either exact shade or 
strength of successive shipments of any 
one dye after I had once adopted it, and 
I have no doubt that I got many ship- 
ments that were weak and off shade. But 
such was our faith in the wonderful 
German products that we never thought 
of questioning them. Matching of shade 
was always done in the dyehouse and if 
a green was a little too blue we added 
a yellow, simply taking the variation as 
a matter of course. But now that the 
public has gone through a dye famine it 
is much more critical, and this is true 
in a much greater degree with the mills 
themselves. But for commercial reasons, 
as I have pointed out above, very often 
they prefer now as they did before the 
war, to use dyes which are not fast, and 
in many cases, as in the one of the dress 
linings above referred to, they are 
justified. 





Dye MANUFACTURER. 
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Main Office 
80 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Works: 
Lock Haven, Pa. 
Nyack, N. Y. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF ANILINE COLORS 


COTTON COLORS 
Direct, Sulphur and Basic Colors 


WOOL COLORS 
Acid and Chrome Colors 


SPECIALTIES 


Alizarine Navy Blue G Conc. 
Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. Conc. 
Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. R. 


Sulphur Navy Blue 3B Conc. 
Sulphur Indigo Blue R. L. Extra 


SILK COLORS—PRINTING COLORS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
DANVILLE, VA. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE MAKENWORTH COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


J.S. McAlister, Gen’! Mgr. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR DYES AND 
CHEMICALS 


OUR PRINCIPALS— 


Holland Aniline Works 

Trico Chemical Co. 

Whittemore-Wright Co., 
Inc. 

Raritan Aniline Co. 

Imperial Dyewood Corp. 

American Metal Co., Ltd. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

Chas. Lennig & Co., Inc. 

Ellis Jackson & Co. 

Innis Speiden & Co., Inc. 

Alex. Kerr Bro. & Co. 


SHADES MATCHED WITH 
EXACTNESS 


in our laboratories 





OUR PRODUCTS— 


Sulphur— greens, yellows, 
tans, browns, blues, bor- 


deaux, khaki 
Basic Colors 
Direct Colors 
Aniline Oil 
Peerless Cutch Extract 
Logwood 
Hydrosulphite of Soda 
Tartar E metic 
Sodiu n Sulphide Conc. 
Bi-sulphite of Soda 
Sulphate of Alumina 
Acids—sulphuric. muriatic. 


acetic 
SEND US YOUR INQUIR- 
Salts—Glaubers, Epsom, Com- IES FOR anaes 
— . Stocks of Zinc Dust, Hy- 
Chloride of Lime drosulphite of Soda, Soda 
Caustic Soda Ash, Caustic Soda and Bi- 
Soda Ash carbonate of Soda carried 
Zinc Dust in Greensboro for immedi- 


Other Textile Chemicals ate shipment. 


BEING MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. WE GIVE 
YOU MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES 
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HEINE=BOILERS 


Water lu Nia ate as 
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Waste-Heat Boilers 
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POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


We -make a complete line of power transmitting 
machinery: shafting, rope-transmission, machine 
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moulded and cut iron and steel gears for heavy service. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


ENGINEERS FOUNDERS MACHINISTS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Branch Office: 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“DUXBAK 


Steamproof NUTAWN 
Leather Belting 


Always Leads in Tests of Quality, Endur- 
ance and Satisfactory Service 


Heine Boilers Conform to AS ME Boiler Code 


Heine Boiler Company 


St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH. 


Friction Control Means Better 2 


And we specialize in applying the peager type 
of friction clutch to meet any condition 












In the textile plant, the highest efficiency in 
power transmission lies in the group drive from 
lineshaft with Johnson Clutch Control 
Eliminate your inefficient Countershafts and ex- 
pensive individual motors. 


Adopt the Johnson Lineshaft Drive 
Johnson ae s are available from stock in 


standard s single and double, to fit all shaft 
and pulley. Tiaistatons. 





Tanners 
Belt Manufacturers 
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Write for Our Violet Catalog 


Pee eh | ed 


TOLHURST SELF-BALANCING| 
EXTRACTORS 


Belt, Engine and Motor Driven 


SIZES FROM 12° TO 72° 


Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N.Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 111 Broadway, New York City 


Western Rep.— John S. Gage, 8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Southern Rep.—Fred. H. White, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

San Francisco Rep.—B. M. Pilhashy, Merchants’ Exchange Building, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Canadian Rep.— W. J. Westaway Co., Main oe McNab Streets, 
Hamilton, Ont.; 400 McG. ill Building, Montreal. 

















“WOONSOCKET” 
POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


Includes Shafting, Hangers, Pulley 
Clutches, Couplings, Belt ‘Sinders, Ficor 
Stands, Pillow Biocks and other products. 

Full particulars about any of these will 
be gladly furnished on request. Our Bn- 
gineers are always prepared to cooperate 
in making the best possible selections. 
Send for our Catalog. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 





FAIRMOUNT FOUNDRY AND For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
ENGINEERING WORKS FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
FOUNDERS, TRANSMISSION ENGINEERS, MACHINISTS BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 










DEEP WELL DRILLING 
DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have 
| been solving water problems satisfac- 
| torily for 25 years for textile mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO.,Inc.- Richmond, Va. 


nial 
Pinan 


Manufactured by 


TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING CO. 
1052 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Mexican Cotton Industry 
(Continued from page 25) 





especially in some of the smaller plants 
the law is frequently violated. 

Labor trouble and friction with the 
management is universal and really is a 
very serious factor contributing to the 
present inefficiency. The unions of 
workers mostly take the form of “ fac- 
tory syndicates,” a union for each fac- 
tory, but the different syndicates are 
united more or less together through a 
central committee. In Puebla, which is 
the largest textile manufacturing center, 
the leadership of the union of syndicates 
has fallen into the hands of several rad- 
icals with the result that a distinctly 
political and “ red” tinge has been given 
it. In the years just passed the city has 
seen frequent strikes and quarrels in 
which the owners, due to their desire 
to keep their mills running on profitable 
orders, gave in, for the most part, to the 
demands made. The result is that labor 
is in no mood for wage reductions or 
the like, and so far has prevented their 
occurrence. In’ addition, neither the 
state government (nor for that matter, 
the national government) has shown any 
tendency to support the employers, but 
has, in fact, brought pressure to bear 
to have labor’s demands acceded to. 


Raw Materials 


In view of the small amount of coal 
generally available, water power and oil 
are the two main sources of power used 
by the mills. The electrical power gen- 
erated is usually available at quite rea- 
sonable rates. 

Dyestuffs and chemicals were pur 
chased from the United States during 
the war, but more and more, as oppor- 
tunity offers, the mills are again buying 
in Europe, as, on the whole, their ex 
periences with American dyestuffs wer« 
not satisfactory. 

The cotton growing industry of 
Mexico might well have a report of its 
own. The main features, however, can 
be commented on briefly: Mexico’s 
average cotton crop is now around 
100,000 balesa year. This amount varies, 
of course, with the weather conditions 
more than might be expected, becaus« 
the success of the crop depends primarily 
on certain floods occuring at the right 
time in the Laguna district around Tor- 
reon. Since there is no irrigation except 
from this source, the matter has always 
a large element of chance. The pink 
boll worm has also become a serious 
problem, so much so that there have been 
proposals to forbid the growth of any 
cotton for two years in order to kill this 
insect. Naturally small growers, de- 
pendent on cotton for their livelihood, 
have protested against this extreme 
measure and have so far prevailed. 
Practically all Mexican cotton is of 
about one inch staple, and of a good 
degree of fineness and color. A lack of 
uniformity in grading has been its worst 
fault. The Mexican Government has 
been most anxious to see more cotton 
grown locally, and has tried to assist by 
placing a tariff on American cotton 
amount roughly to seven cents per 
pound. It is this tariff, combined with 
transportation charges of about two 
cents per pound, which fix the price of 
otton in Mexico at around nine cents 
ibove that for the same grade in the 
United States. 

At present the annual cotton consump- 
tion of Mexican mills is estimated at 
around 110,000 bales, so it can be seen 
that the local crop comes very close to 
supplying the market; and since mainly 
coarse counts are spun and woven, only 
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a few thousand bales of long staple cot- 
ton need be imported. 
Machinery Largely English 

Probably close to 90 per cent of all tex- 
tile machinery in Mexico is of English 
make. In the preliminary and spinning 
machinery the three large English 
makers, Platt Brothers, Dobson & Bar- 
low and Howard & Bullough, practically 
divide the field among themselves, the 
last-named firm being the most aggres- 
sive. American machinery is used but 
little. I saw one Smith & Furbush waste 
opener in Puebla. Probably half of the 
spinning frames in Mexico have less 
than inch rings, even where coarse num- 
bers are being spun, and the average 
frame carries close to 400 spindles. The 
loss in production on so many spindles 
through frequent doffing needs only to be 
mentioned, along with inefficient help, to 
show some of the handicaps under which 
the Mexican industry still works. 

As regards weaving, plain overpick 
looms of English make (Gregson & 
Monk), are mainly used. These are run, 
much as in Europe, at a speed of from 
200 to 220 picks a minute, as compared 
with 160 to 170 picks per minute on the 
same class of goods in the United States. 
There are also twenty Draper looms in 
use in a mill in Puebla which are giving 
satisfactory results, and about forty 
second-hand Crompton & Knowles 
looms. It is only in the finishing ma- 
chinery that much other than English 
machinery is found (some Franz Muller 
nappers, Belgian and Alsatian printing 


machines), though probably here also the | 


majority of the machinery is English, to 
a considerable extent Mather & Platt 

On the whole I believe that mill own- 
ers would welcome American machinery 
provided the results obtainable were 
demonstrated to them in some good-sized 
mill installation, for they have been 
given, it would seem, mainly what the 
English wished to supply, and not always 
what was best suited to their conditions. 
It is on this ground that the disturbance 
among the English machinery manufac- 
turers’ agents, caused by the visit of the 
writer to Mexico, is perhaps best ex- 
plained. 

Products Manufactured 

Aside from the fact that coarse and 
medium count goods form around three- 
fourths of the production of Mexican 
mills, the large number of styles and 
grades made by each mill is perhaps the 
most striking fact. Many small mills 
have as many as forty styles which they 
run. “ Manta” (unbleached gray goods) 


is the largest single product, as it is 


used to a great extent by the peon for 
dress both summer and winter. Print 
goods, printed shirtings and dyed flan- 
nels (heavily napped and used mainly 
for underwear and winter wear) con- 
sume the rest of the production. 
Colored goods, especially ginghams, are 
coming more and more into favor, a 
tendency which will no doubt increase, 
and gradually reduce the “manta” 
quota. Only during the war was any 
attempt ever made to export goods from 
Mexico to Central and South America, 
and the losses generally entailed will 
probably tend to prevent another experi- 
ment along this line for some time to 
come, 

There are only three or four knitting 
mills which, however, supply such local 
demand as there is for the coarser grades 
of stockings and underwear. 

Since there is practically no manufac- 
ture of the finer class of cotton textiles, 
these have to be imported either from 
Europe or from the United States. The 
import trade in cotton textiles from the 
United States alone during the first 
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Measure of Growth 


The growth of an organization can usually be measured in 
terms of service. This organization has grown not for the rea- 
son that its service in its nature is unlike other organizations of 
Industrial Engineers, but because it is rendered in a different 
way. We have grown because of the fact that we serve both 
employers and employees. 


Educate the employee to the basic fact that the only way to 
maintain high wages during the period of deflation is to increase 
perfect production in direct ratio to the reduction of the market 
value of the particular produce he is engaged in. 

Giving the worker an INCENTIVE to increase his earning 
power will materially help to solve the greatest industrial problem 
of the day. 


We KNOW it can be done for WE HAVE DONE IT and 
ARE DOING IT. 


Write for booklet, “ Business Confidences,” and learn HOW. 


WILLIAM BAUM & CO. 


Industrial Engineers 
327 So. La Salle St. 627 First Wis. Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Chicago, ill. 


| Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Complete Engineering Service 


backed by the experience of thirty years 
in the design, construction and operation 
of Textile Mills and Power Plants. 


Samuel M. Green Co, 
ENGINEERS 


SPRINGFIELD, 








THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 


1896' Appraisals and Valuations for 1920 
Financing, Accounting, Cost Finding, Insurance and Taxation Purposes 


NEW YORK MILWAUKEE." "PHILADELPRITA 
AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Why Not NOW? 


Why not send that list of 
“discarded” machines today? 


TEXTILE CLEARING HOUSE 


will introduce them to men who will 
be glad to pay cash to obtain them 
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Send the list NOW oni this it will be 


in time for the next issue 
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seven months « 
$1,000,000 


f 1921 has been averaging 
a month so that manufactur- 


ers in Mexico feel there is room for them 

Z dt manufacture some t these 

f and, with the aid of a high 

tariff, sell successfuly in competitior 
h 1 | ters - 

h lling terms of the mills to the 

house ary considerably, de- 

endir n the cl ness of the relation- 
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y be said to be 30 days net, though 

t infrequent. As 

ned { there ar¢ no selling 
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Future of Cotton Industry 


neral feeling among manufac 
turers in Mexico is that the cotton in 
dustry is in line for further expansion 


as soon as the 


political situation, espe- 


cially as it refers to the United States, is 


settled Though practically all the 
coarser products are now supplied 
locally, there remains a large importa- 


tion of the finer goods, part of which 
they feel might well be made in Mexico 
Many of the mills are old and contain 
antiquated machinery which will have 
to be scrapped. In view of the pros 
perity of recent years, many of them are 
n a good position financially to carry 
ut the changes they have in mind. 


Opportunity for American Machinery 
[he opportunity for American engi- 
eers and machinery manufacturers will 
me only when the expansion and de 
velopment of the industry curs. Re 
placements and small orders will natur 
ally go to those who already hold the 
trade, but when new plants are to be 
established and additional mills are to be 
equipped, Americans will have thei 
hance provided they make a study of 
the field in advance and are ready to 
s and machinery suited to 
1i4 9 a 


a field worth 
necessary prelimin- 


Xie iS 
; ie md the 
ar t be begun too soon 


Other Branches of Textile Industry 


annually around 
$7,000,000 w Ik ds. Despite 
th lemand, the1 s only one small silk 
1 tl int that of H. Chambon 
& Cie. in Mex City, the output of 
h lu 
> Ht i . 1 lk used is pu 
| 1 in 1 rom the United States 
W n Crompton & Knowles 
Mexican shawls 
ind shirt This industry is likely 
Aty nt there is not a single worsted 
| Mex while the woolen in 
1 irativel) iall. Ther 
ur s with s containin 
1 ird Mex in 
wool is g ally used. It is interesting 
W r, that American mule 
spinning frames are known and C1 
ms are quite generally 


( i r satisfactory servic« 
Probably a worsted yarn mill may be 
put up, the yarn to sold to hand 


This is the idea of the 


be 


m weavers 


wner of one of the largest woolen mills 

Mexico. In view of the compara- 
tively mild climate all the year round, 
there is probably no reason for any 
verv large development of the wool in 
dustrv in Mex 


lo Sell Air Service Fabrics 

WASHINGTON, D. C 
Wire to TEextiLe Wortp) 
Department announced 
noon that the Air Service will sell in 
Tanuary 1, 662,898 yards of surplus bal- 
loon cloth, 497,759 yards of airplane 
cloth, and 48,838 vards of kite balloon 
cloth 


Dec. 22 (Special 
The War 


this after- 
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Dye Investigation Committee 
WasuHinctTon, D. C., Dec. 21 (Special 
wire to TextTiLeE Worip.—Senator Nel- 
n, chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, announced tonight the appointment 


of a sub-committee to carry on the 
alleged dye lobby investigation. This in- 
vestigation was called for in the King 


resolution and covers not only the activi- 
f the dye makers, but also of the 
mporters of German dyes. The commit- 
tee consists of Senators Borah of Idaho, 
Reed Missouri, and Shortridge of 

No date has been announced 
or the opening of the hearings 


ties ¢ 


ot 


California 


Soviet Orders Not Placed 

WasHINGTON, D. C—The Textile Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce has just received an 
official report from the Department's 
agent in Warsaw to the effect that the 
rumor which was current several weeks 
ago that the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment had placed a textile order in Po- 
land for between seven and ten millions 
of dollars was erroneous. Several prop- 


ositions are understood to have been 
made, but no actual order has been 
placed. 





Standardizing Test Methods 

WasuHincton, D. C., Dec. 17.—In or- 
der to consider the possibilities of stand- 
ardizing test methods in the knitting in- 


lustry, a conference has been planned 
etween John Nash McCullaugh, con- 
sulting industrial manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and Un- 


derwear Manufacturers; E. T. Pick- 

ard, chief of the Textile Division of the 

eDepartment of Commerce; and F. R. 

McGowan, director of the Textile Di- 
sion of the Bureau of Standards. 


Egyptian Consul Honored 
(Continued from page 33) 
cotton piece goods in Egypt, and Cairo 
important distributing center for 
the agricultural regions of this 
country and the neighboring markets in 
the 


Sudan and Palestine. Alexandria 
s also an important transshipping port 
1 supply center for the coast ports of 
Palestine and Syria. 
he import duty on textiles is theo- 
retically 8 per cent. ad valorem, but for 
the convenience of the trade fixed values 
agreed upon for staple lines by a 
nmission composed of customs of- 
als and importers, and these valua- 
ns remain in effect for stated periods, 
when they are revised according to 
wholesale prices abroad. In this way 


+ 


s possible to ascertain practically the 
exact cost of placing piece goods on the 
Egyptian market. 
American Cooperation Needed 
During and immediately following the 
war American piece goods found their 
way into the Egyptian market due to 
the fact that customary sources of sup- 
ply had been completely cut off, but ap- 
irently no effort was made to meet the 
of the consumer, and he was 
forced to accept what was offered to 
him. With a return to more normal 
manufacturing conditions this trade 
again returned to Manchester. The sale 
American piece goods, however, 
lasted long enough for the local buyers 
to appreciate the quality of the ma- 
terial; and if the important questions 
of color and dimensions are met and an 
energetic campaign undertaken to intro- 
duce American cotton goods into Egypt 


wishes 


the reward will be great for the suc- 
cessful manufacturer. 

Export houses in the United States 
or import houses in Egypt are not in 
position to undertake the heavy expense 
incident to the introducing of American 
textiles, and unless manufacturers are 
prepared to co-operate in this important 
pioneer work the Egyptian market will 
remain closed to American enterprise. 
Before the war the United States suf- 
fered under the great handicap of lack 
of direct steamship communications be- 
tween American ports and Alexandria, 
but this no longer exists and this rich 
field awaits exploitation. 

Among Those Present 

Following his address Consul May- 
nard answered numerous questions re- 
garding the Egyptian cotton trade and 
opportunities for building up a demand 
for American cotton goods in that coun- 
try, and was followed by C. H. Clark, 
editor of Textmre Worip, who spoke 
briefly regarding the menace of the pro- 
posed tariff on long staple cotton to 
users of Egyptian cotton in this country. 
In addition to about a dozen representa- 
tives of Egyptian cotton importers the 
following were among those present: 
James Thomson, treasurer Fairhaven 
Mills; A. C. Gardner, treasurer Mano- 
met Mills; W. B. Gardner, treasurer 
Nashawena Mills; J. B. Strongman, 
treasurer City Manufacturing Co.; E. 
H. Cook, treasurer Quissett Mills; Ab- 
bott FP. Smith; A. C. Swift, assistant 
treasurer Gosnold Manufacturing Co.; 
Joseph D. Murray, assistant treasurer 
Holmes Manufacturing Co.; Edgar F. 
Taber, assistant treasurer Fairhaven 
Mills; P. C. Ware, agent Passaic Cot- 
ton Mills; Robert Schofield, superinten- 
dent Sharp Manufacturing Co. 


Sericulture in Japan 
(Continued from page 55) 


two days. On the seventh day the worm 
stops eating and enters into a sort of 
stupor. At this stage all feeding is 
stopped, but attention must, as usual, be 
given to temperature and moisture. 

The little fellows on this, the seventh 
day of their existence, just before en- 
tering into this period of inactivity, 
spin the liquid that is ejected by them 
continually from the time they are 
hatched around their legs, forming a 
sort of resting place. After a matter of 
12 to 20 hours they moult or shed their 
outside skin, which completes the first 
stage of the silk worm’s short but inter- 
esting career. 

Second Stage 


The second stage, as will be seen from 
the above remarks, begins on the ninth 
day after hatching. After the moulting 
the worms are extremely weak and 
famished, and considerable care must 
be taken to avoid over-feeding; also 
only very soft and tender mulberry 
leaves must be selected in order to 
eliminate any chance of injury. It is to 
be noted that during this stage the feed- 
ings are reduced to seven per day and 
the bed is changed every 48 hours, as 
well as increased in size, in keeping 
with the growth of the worm. The fifth 
day finds the worms ready for another 
rest and moulting. 


Third and Fourth Stages 


The third stage, which begins on the 
fifteenth day, is of longer duration than 
the preceding one by two days, and the 
feeding is again reduced, this time to 
six daily. The same care is needed to 
increase the dimensions of beds, as the 
worms almost double in size between 
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the fifteenth and twenty-second day. It 
is also necessary to remove them to a 
larger room, where more difficulty is 
likely to be experienced in keeping the 
temperature and humidity on a suitable 
basis. The larger supply of mulberry 
leaves that is now necessary to keep on 
hand has a tendency to increase the 
moisture and measures to overcome this 
must not be overlooked. 


After the third moulting, which takes 
place on the twenty-second day, the 
worms enter their fourth stage and dur 
ing the next nine days keep on “eating 
their heads off,” so to speak. At the end 
of this stage, or on the thirty-first day 
our little fellows are just about forty 
five times their original size and, of 
course, eat correspondingly until they 
are ready for another nap. 

Fifth Stage 

The fifth and last stage of the silk 
worms begins a little after they are a 
month old, or on the thirty-second day, 
to be accurate. It is now no longer 
necessary to increase the beds, as they 
are now adults and have ceased grow 
ing. Neither must the mulberry leaves 
be chopped up for them, as they now 
help themselves, provided enough twigs 
and branches are placed at their dis- 
posal. They climb up on these and eat 
the leaves. At least three times a day 
fresh twigs and branches, and these in 
large quantities, are placed over a mat, 
which latter is changed twice a day for 
sanitary purposes, the same as the beds 
in the earlier stages. 

On the ninth, or sometimes the tenth, 
day the worms stop feeding and begin 
to emit, quite freely, a white sticky sub- 
stance which really is silk, only it cannot 
be used when emitted in this manner. At 
this time the worms are placed in angles 
formed by straws, and as soon as they 
are comfortable begin the spinning of 
what is known as the cocoon. 


Cocoon Spinning 


At this stage it is essential that the 
room, or cocoonery, as it is called, if 
built for this purpose, be kept dry and 
warm. If the temperature is below nor- 
mal or the humidity excessive, the worm 
will not spin all the silk in its body, or 
then the gum will not dry readily if 
there is too much moisture, reSulting in 
difficulty later when the silk strand is 
unwound from the cocoon. After two 
days and nights of spinning, depending 
upon normal temperature and humidity, 
the cocoon is finished. 


The cocoons are then gathered into 
large baskets, and after an interval not 
exceeding three days they are placed in 
ovens heated to a temperature of 160 to 
180 degrees F. After about an hour this 
temperature is gradually decreased to 
140 degrees. Considerable care must be 
exercised to avoid over-heating or dry- 
ing, as this has a tendency to make the 
silk strand brittle. A brittle thread will, 
of course, break down repeatedly in un- 
winding from the cocoon and cause ex- 
tra waste of time and loss of silk. For 
storing, the cocoons are placed in air- 
tight tin boxes or thick paper bags to 
keep out moisture, and also as a protec- 
tion from insects and rats. 


The reader may have gained from the 
above some conception of the work in- 
volved in raising the silk worm, but it 
can only be a slight one. Perhaps it may 
give him some idea of how absurd it is 
to believe that sericulture can be pro- 
moted in the United States under our 
vastly different scale of wages. This is 
aside from the question of reeling the 
cocoon strands into the raw silk thread, 
which requires even more labor. 
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VALKONE 


Dye and Finishing Works a 


EO 


MUTANT 











DYERS OF 
FANCY SHADES 


FOR 


Capacity 40,000 Yards Daily. 
Can Handle Fabrics up to 80’’ Wide. Cheviots, Suitings, Cloakings, Over- 
Dyers and Finishers of Woolen and coatings, Boucles, Astrakhans, Ker- 
Worsted Fabrics, Woven or Knitted. seys, Jersey Cloths and General 
Men’s Wear and Dress Goods, Serges, Knitting Frame Products. 


Mascher and Turner Sts. = BETTLADELPHIA, PA. 


(Near Front and Columbia Aves.) 
New York Office: 456 Fourth Avenue 
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Commission Bathing Suits, Sweaters 


Weaving, Winding, Twisting and Warping and Knitted Novelties 
on Broad Looms 


Also manufacturers of 


FANCY YARNS 
Ratine, Spiral, Loop and Fancy Nub Yarns 


AKMI FABRIC CO., INC. 
Huntingdon and Kensington Aves., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PEERLESS SILK DYEING CO. 


Willard and Jasper Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEATHER MIXTURES 


We specialize in this class of dye- 
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FAST BLACK AND 
NAVY A SPECIALTY 
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“S. & M.” DYE WORKS, Inc. 


3419 RICHMOND ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ing. We will match any combi- 
nation in any mixture of fibre. 


Uniform results assured. 


LOOPING AS YOU WANT IT— 
WHEN YOU WANT IT 





Jos. W. Kenngott 


HOSIERY LOOPING 
S. W. Cor. 23rd and Firth Sts. 





Bell Phone 
Diamond 1220 J 


MENDING 


SPEED — QUALITY — SERVICE 


| 
| Lawrence Burling & Sewing Co. 
t 


PHILADELPHIA 
PA. 













Methuen, Mass. Lawrence, Mass. 





WANTED 
COMMISSION SPINNING 
To make | to 114 worsted 


numbers 


Address Adv. 781, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 













PILE FABRICS 





CANAL STREET 
eee tee tees Te. 3469 






DYERS 


AND 


FINISHERS 


KNITTED————WOVEN 
WOOLEN and 
WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS 
ON 


BROAD CLOTH 
PEACH BLOOM 
BOLIVIAS 





Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. 
Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Trenton, N. J., 4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


‘ Get to Know the Dependability of 


GOLD MARK 
DYEING AND FINISHING 


Woolen and Worsted 
Woven Fabrics 


Yarns Knitted Fabrics 


GOLD MARK DYEING & FINISHING WORKS 
Canal and Water 8ts., Woonsocket, BR. I. 


THE HUDSON DYEING CO., 
Specialists in 


Colors Fast to Bleaching and Cross Dyeing 


Hosiery, Skein Silk, Artificial Silk, Mercerized Cotton 





Woolen and Worsted 


Oakville, Conn. 
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Commission Knitting 


Wanted 


12 needles to the inch 
10 to 12 oz. fabric 


Price very reasonable 


rextile World 
A New York 








COMMISSION WEAVING 


Bolivias, Velours, Tricotines, 
Garbardines, Mens Wear, 
Tweeds, Sport Fabrics. 


BEB. J. HYLAN TEXTILE CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 





COMMISSION,WEAVING 


Will weave’any light or medium weight 
cloth—Dobby or Jacquard work up to 
64” wide. ,Either single shuttle or box 


loom ; 
Address Adv. 731, Textile World 
828 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 





Why Not 
NOW? 


Why not send 
that list of 
"discarded" 


machines today? 


The 

TEXTILE 

CLEARING HOUSE 
will introduce 
them to men who 
will be glad to pay 
cash to obtain 
them. 


Send the list NOW 
so that it will be 
in time for the 
next issue. 
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| Canadian Marking Act Changes 


Toronto, Can.—(From our Regular 
Corréspondent).—The Canadian law re- 
lating to the marking of country of 
origin on imported goods is being giving 

| much thought by importers. Changes 
have been announced recently that effect 
the importing interests. Since the act 
comes into force on Jan. 1, the matter 
extreme importance and is de- 
manding immediate consideration of 
various interests concerned. There are 
changes from the original phraseology 
of the act as follows:—* 16. (a) Cloth 
and material on the web or roll shall be 
marked with an indication of the coun- 
try of origin on one end of each web 
or roll and on the piece ticket. (b) 
Carpets shall be marked with an indica- 
tion of the country of origin by means 
of a protruding ticket attached to the 
edge of each roll at the centre. (c) 
Linoleums and. oilcloths shall be 
marked with an indication of the coun- 
try of origin on the end of each roll 
either by stamping, stencilling or ad- 
1 he Sive label re 


is of! 


So. N. E. Textile Club Meeting 
President Nelson A. Batchelder of thi 


Southern New England Textile Club an- 

nounces that the next dinner and meet- 
ng of the organization will be held at 
the Bancroft Hotel, Worcester, Mass., 
Tanuarv 14, 1922. This will be the first 
of a series of meetings to be held out- 
side of Providence for which special 
arrangements will be made in the way 
of speaking and entertainment. A spe- 
cial committee appointed by President 
Batchelder met with him at the Narra- 
Hotel, Providence, Thursday 
for the purpose of completing 
arrangements for the meeting. A strong 
effort will be made to make this and the 
meetings in New Bedford 
land Providence the largest and most 
| interesting in the history of the South 
New England Textile Club 


| gansett 
evening, 


succeeding 


No Wage Reduction 


(Continued from page 27) 


| at rest, and pay no attention to rumors— 


ou that 
| your wages for the coming season are 
| not to be reduced 


our directors wish me to say t 


i 

| “After the turn of the year we ex- 
: 1] 

| pect prospects to brighten and we shall 

| make every endeavor to get our shar« 


|! of the business and be able to have 
| continuous employment. We are, as we 
| have above related, under certain dis- 


with our 
you can do very 
helping by 


idvantages competitors, but 
much in the way 
doing your utmost to increase 
| efficiency in the mills, by the careful pre- 

ention of unnecessary waste and in 
nany other ways that will occur to you 
and by so doing co-operate with the 
nanagement to help in the reduction of 
| cost so that we may meet the expected 
competition and secure work for our- 
selves 

“Tf you will do this you will aid ma- 
terially in maintaining good wages and 
steady work. By helping us to meet th: 
outside competition you will be helping 
yourselves 


I congratulate you upon your splen- 
did efforts this last year. With hope in 
| the future, and with salutations of the 
season, 
| I am very sincerely yours, 
| Wo. M. Woon, 


President. 


| Situations Wanted I 
© cnmemenendiietanmntieiell 


—Manufaeturers whe are in need of super- 
tmtendents or overscers for 


any 
learn of le men 
upon ere mall or telephone to 


oS. F. LEVY, care Textile World, 111 
Summer 8t., Boston, Mass. 


of mill work 





OVERSEER OF CARDING (WOOLEN, HOS- 
IERY, ASBESTOS). Position wanted by a man 
49 years of age, American, married. Worked on 
woolens, all cotton hosiery, asbestos for spinning 
all wool, cotton, wool and shoddy mixes, men’s 
wear and felts. Familiar with Davis & Furher, 
Cleveland and Platt English cards. Good refer- 
ences. 


O. B. 7620, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT, ASSISTANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OR ASSISTANT MANAGER IN 
WOOLEN MILL, Position wanted by man 24 
years of age, American, married. Worked on all 
wool, velours, broadcloths, meltons and checks. 
Familiar with all makes of machinery. Good 
references, 


O. B. 7630, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF CARDING IN WOOLEN 
MILL. Position wanted by a man 50 years of 
age, American, married. Worked on fancy cas- 
simeres, kerseys, flannels, broadcloths, Venetians, 
plaid backs, blankets, etc. Familiar with D. & F. 
and Smith cards. Good references. 

O. B. 7631, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





a teseseensestesspsdeusiousnanssesnesstansoennssnnancanees 

OVERSEER OF FINISHING IN WOOLEN 
OR WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by a 
man 50 years of age American, married. Worked 
on drese goods, sultings, cloakings; in fact, most 
all classes of goods. Familiar with Parks & 
Woolson shears, Rodney Hunt and Gessner Press. 
Good references. 


O. B. 7633, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OOLOR MIXER OR DYER OF (COTTON 
GOODS* OR OOLOR MIXER AND FOREMAN 
PRINTER. Position wanted by a man 47 years 
of age, American, married. Good references. 

O. B. 7634, Textile World, Boston, Mans. 





OVERSEER OF WEAVING, FINISHING OR 
DESIGNER IN WOOLEN MILL. Position wanted 
by a man 27 years of age, Swiss, single. Worked 
on worsted and woolen men’s wear and ladies’ 
wear, face or pile goods. Familiar with Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms, Parks & Woolson finishing 
machinery, Also all kinds of German machinery. 
Good references. 

0. B. 7637, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
SSO esnmnsnoutseenesneeccess 

SUPERINTENDENT OR DESIGNER OR AS- 
SISTANT SUPERINTENDENT IN WOOLEN OR 
WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by a man 
35 years of age, American, married, Worked on 
all grades of worsted men’s wear, fancy and plece 
dyes, cotton worsteds, cotton men’s wear, some 
worsted and woolen dress goods. Familiar with 
all makes of machinery. Good references. 

O. B. 7638, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


WOOLEN BOSS CARDER. Position wanted 
by a man 50 years of age, English, married. 
Worked on all classes of stocks. Familiar with 
all makes of machinery. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 7639, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


<—avieisapesecmmarnsoasiapassssnsinesaianianstinaiasietinmsistiasastiiaiiniiiaalitiaarianeeansiioes 

SECOND HAND IN FINISHING ROOM OF 
WOOLEN OR WORSTED MILL, Position 
wanted by a man 26 years of age, Scotch, single. 
Worked on woolen and worsted goods. Familiar 
with Parks & Woolson shears, Gessner Press, 
Curtiss & Marble, etc., nappers, conditions, etc. 
Good recommendations. 

O. B. 7640, Textile World, Boston. Mass. 


OVERSEER OF CARDING IN WOOLEN 
MILL. Position wanted by a man 37 years of 
age, American, single. Worked! on all ciasses of 
goods. Familiar with all makes of machinery. 
Good references 


©. B. 7641, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER OF SPINNING IN WOOLEN 
MILL. Position wanted by a man 39 years of 
age, American, single. Worked on woolen yarns 
from 1 run to 5, and cotton yarn for knit goods. 
Familiar with Davis & Furber mules. Good ref- 
erences 


O. B. 7642, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
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Men Wanted 





WANTED 
FIRST CLASS DYER 


Prefer young man with abil- 
ity, not afraid to work. Must 
have experience in dyeing 
and bleaching cotton, silk, 
wool, and heather mixtures 
Please apply at once. 


MAGNET KNITTING MILLS 
Clinton, Tennessee 








HEAD KNITTER WANTED 


One thoroughly experienced in manufacturing 
silk Jersey cloths on spring needle machines 
capable of taking full charge of winding an 
knitting. Plant situated in New York City 


Address Adv. 800, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., 


j 
| 


New York } 










EXECUTIVES WANTED | 


Business is picking up—many concerns now | 
ready to consider men of ability for responsible | 

itions. We put you in touch he gg oe | 
rvice guaranteed. Details Free. 


THE CLEVELAND VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU 
427B Bulkley Building Cleveland, Ohio | 
' 


| 
Position Wanted 










HOSIERY SUPERINTENDENT 


Man who has had 27 years experi- 
ence on all grades of seamless 
hosiery, and who thoroughly un- 
derstands all makes of Knitting 
Machines, Loopers, Ribbers, and 
Seamers, and who is an expert on 
Plaiting, is seeking a position as Supt. 
with a growing concern. 


Address Adv. 752, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





POSITION WANTED 
Live youns man (22) desires position in knitting 


tance of New York City. Have completed 

course at N. Y. Textile Schoo! and have worked 

in a Pennsylvania mill for half year."i Good 

analyst and conditioner. 

consideration 
ROBERT NEUSCHOTZ 

742 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


or silk mill, preferably within commuting dis- 
Salary] is} secondary 





DOES YOUR ORGANIZATION 
NEED TUNING UP? 


Is your production below pre-war 
production? Hosiery Mill Superinten- 
dent-Efficiency Man open for new con- 
nection January, 1922. 


Addrese Adv. 716, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





POSITION WANTED 


Mechanic on Tompkins Spring Needle 
Machine. Have 18 years experience. 
Prefer Greater New York. Can furnish 
best of references. 


Address Adv. 783, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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| “FOXWELL” PNEUMATIC GUIDER AND FEEDER 


OTHING but mistreatment The “Foxwell” does the work of 


can impair the working human hands, does it better and 
efficiency of the Foxwell Pneu- with greater accuracy, draws no 
matic Guider and Feeder. wages and has no human failings. 


| | H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


| Established 1820 


| Sontners Repreentatire PHILADELPHIA ee 
Greenville, 8. C. Hamiiton, Ontario, Canada 


_' Providence Office 
Turk’s Head Building 
1a!: A 
| 2 UZ " 
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The Roy Improved Napper Roll Grinder 
z One of the most important features of the Roy to its maximum capacity; its sturdy construction = 
Improved Napper Roll Grinder is its ability to assures a remarkably long life. = 
operate six rolls at the same time. In addition - od E 

the grinding is thorough and uniform; the Chere are Roy Grinders for Cotton or woolen = 

machine can be adapted to rolls of any size up cards, nappers, garnetts, and calender rolls. = 

; B. S. ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass. | 
- ESTABLISHED 1868 = 
= . , Canadian Representativ = 
= E. M. TE s presentative = 
= aoe Sieclar Bae. i be er W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD. = 
8 ns here Hamilton, Canada 3 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Makers 


Carding 
Machinery 


Wool, 
Cotton, 
Cotton Waste 
Asbestos, 
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Breaker Card 


for 
Condenser System 





European Agent: American Textile Machinery Corp., 47 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris, France 
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NEW YORK OFFICE: 
30 CHURCH ST. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 






TEXTILE-FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
mers, CO Trem 


Montreal Charlotte, N. C. 
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Machinery for Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, 
Printing, and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 
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YOUR ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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Mangle, Tenter and Dryer 
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BOX LOOMS 
for 
Ginghams, Checks, Plaids 


CROMPTON ©@©® KNOWLES 
AUTOMATIC 
Box Looms Weave the Best Fabrics 


They increase production per weaving unit. 
They increase number of looms per weaver. 
They, therefore, decrease the number of 

On Soe: Sean Sepeanes Sane houses necessary in the mill village. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


Providence, R. I. Worcester, Mass. 





ALEXANDER © GARSED AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CORP. 
Charlotte, N. C. 47 Avenue de-l’Opera, Paris, France. 
Southern Representatives Representatives for Continental Europe 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Southern gent 
Rogers W. Davis 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Canadian Representatives 


Whitehead-Emmans 


Ltd. 


285 Beaver Hall Hill 
Branch Southern 
Office 

Greenville, S. C. 


Montreal, Can. 





PLANTS AT 
LOWELL, MASS. NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 
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Economy in Dyestuffs 
Plus Service 


HE real worth of dyestuffs consists in the coloring value in relation to the price paid. 
If the Garment Dyer will study this particular point, when testing various brands, he will 
appreciate the economy of Nacco dyes. 


Recently, we announced to the trade a complete Nacco Color Card, (illustrated above) featur- 
ing those colors which the Garment Dyer needs. We also announced that a manual for his tech- 
nical guidance was in preparation. That manual, the “ National Garment 
Dyers’ Guide,” is now published. 


This new Guide, giving suggestions as to use, gathered through years 
of experience, is offered as supplementing the merit of the dyes themselves. 


This book covers such practical topics as— 


Preparing garments before dyeing Dyeing direct colors on cotton 
Making ready the dye bath Dyeing neutral colors on wool 
Dyeing with acid colors Stripping 


Applying Nacco colors 


Also included in this Guide is a valuable table showing what colors 
may be redyed on already dyed garments, together with a list of thirty popular 
Nacco Dyes for union goods. 


A copy of this Guide, and the Color Card, will be 
sent free on request by any of the offices below 





National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 












New York Montreal 
Boston Toronto 
Chicago 
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Send for circular No. 50 
SMITH, DRUM & CO. 
“ Builders of the Best” 

MERCERIZING, DYEING, BLEACHING, SINGEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY 
Allegheny Ave. and Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: 

China Commercial Co. - - - Shanghai, China 
Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd. - - Leicester, England 
Jose Bigay Y Puig - - - - Barcelona, Spain 
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Latest mproved Pivoted Horn Type of DoubleSole Thread Cutter 


FOR FLOATING THREADS IN HOSIERY 
PIVOTED HORN permits of adjusting to any desired angle from 
horizontal to vertical to suit the convenience of the operator. This 
greatly increases the efficiency and reduces to the minimum the 
effort required for the operation. 


THIS IS THE ONLY MACHINE ON THE MARKET WITH 
THIS FEATURE! 


THIS MACHINE WILL CUT UNIFORMLY TO WITHIN 144 INCH 
OF THE GOODS. 


Impossible to cut the goods. 

Output of machine is 300 doz. per day. 

Made in a number of sizes to suit all sizes of hosiery. 
Horn is of highly polished non-corrosive Bronze 
Machine is run by power and easily operated. 
Extremely simple in construction and easily adjusted. 


THESE MACHINES ARE IN CONSTANT OPERATION THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, EUROPE, SOUTH AMERICA, CHINA and JAPAN. 






Rogers 


Company 


The secret of the success attained by Rogers Trucks and Recepta- 
cles is found in the material from which they are made—Rogers 
Fibre. Unlike wood, Rogers Fibre is light in weight, splinter-proof 
and tough; unlike iron or steel, it is hight in weight; unlike canvas, 
it is strong and durable. 


Roving Cans - Mill Trucks - Boxes - Barrels - Waste Baskets 
Send for Catalog 


—— 1 — 1 2 1 Beach St. oe ee St. 
valle ics Boston, Mass. ea ieee 
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“Do You Use Franklin Dyed Yarn?” 


It is a question that converters are 
beginning to ask of manufacturers’ 
representatives. What is the signifi- 
cance of this question? 


It means that through sheer merit 
Franklin Package Dyeing has dem- 
onstrated to converters its superior- 
ity over raw stock or warp dyeing. 
Franklin colors are more brilliant, 
more solid and better penetrated and 
absolutely fast. 


Converters realize the value of these 


superior qualities as selling points. «a FRANKLIN PACKAGE DYEING MACHINE 


Consequently they not only inquire 


as to the dyeing process used on goods which they buy, 
but they actually specify Franklin colors in many cases. 
Many Franklin colors cannot be equalled by any other 


process. 





Franklin dyed? Why wait for them 
to specify Franklin dyed yarns? 
Why not take the initiative and make 
use of Franklin Package Dyeing in 
your selling talk? Franklin dyeing 
is of real sales value to you, because 
experience has demonstrated its 
superiority to the entire trade. 


We will be glad to discuss with you 
the matter of handling your dyeing 
on a contract basis. We have two 
dye houses fully equipped with 
Franklin Machines—one in Provi- 
dence and another in Philadelphia 
and are building another in Green- 


ville, South Carolina. We are doing work for many 
of the largest manufacturers. Just drop us a line and 
we'll have a representative call or will tell our story 


by mail, whichever you prefer. 


Why wait for converters to ask if your goods are 





New Dye House in 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 
Philadelphia (©) Manchester Eng 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND USA 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 





Job Dye Houses in All Four Cities 
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ANNOUNCING - 


the Consolidation of 
THE BORROMITE COMPANY of AMERICA, Chicago, Illinois 


and the 


WAYNE OIL TANK and PUMP COMPANY, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


We are pleased to announce that on January 2, 1922, the 
above named organizations will be consolidated. 


The Borromite Company was one of the pioneers in develop- 
ing the zeolite water softener. This Company has enjoyed a 
large and highly successful business and its product universally 
has given excellent service. 


This consolidation will provide unequalled service facilities 
and financial responsibility. Also, there will be manufacturing 
refinement and economies possible only through large scale- 
production. 


For your information we summarize the following facts: 


The consolidated assets will exceed three million dollars. 


The factory at Fort Wayne now covers seventeen acres; 
employs seven hundred men; and new buildings are 
under construction. 


There are thirty-five branch offices, service stations, and 
warehouses in the United States, together with a field 
organization of over three hundred men. 


To the thousands of Borromite users, we express our sincere 
appreciation of their patronage and support which have so 
materially contributed to the development of the water soften- 
ing industry. To them our increased facilities and prompt 
service are available. 


To all industries and institutions where “hard water’ is 
causing daily losses in various processes, we offer our services. 
Our Engineering and Laboratory forces are at your disposal 
for the purpose of surveying requirements, preparing plans 
and otherwise co-operating with you in effecting economies 
in your plant. Accepting this service places you under no 


obligation—on the contrary we will deem it a favor conferred 
upon us. 


Until new buildings and equipment are completed at Fort 
Wayne, the present Chicago offices and factory will continue 
as heretofore. 


‘ ‘The Borromite Company of America 


General Offices: 195 West Monroe Street 
December 15, 1921 


Factory and Offices at Chicago 


PIONEERS 


for all Goods in Roll or String 
“Rodney Hunt” Fulling Mills 
ROTARY AND PUSHER 
Falling Stocks 
Wood and Metal Tanks 





Write TEXTILE MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 





Registered Wood Rolls 





For all makes and sizes of Machines, including 
Textile, Paper, Laundry, Tanning, etc. 


“Rodney Hunt’’ Roll Blueprints 


help you standardize your Roll Equipment 
and keep accurate Service Records. 





Blue Prints for all types of Rolls Send for Assortment 


Write WOOD ROLLS DEPARTMENT 





RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY, 66 Mill St., Orange, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Three Departments Specializing for Service ORIGINATORS 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 





i eT 


HUNTING HOU 





nit 


“Rodney Hunt” Washers 
ROTARY AND PUSHER 
**Rodney Hunt’’ 

Reel Machines 


for Dyeing, Tinting, Bleaching, Scouring and 
Rinsing 





Water Power Equipment 
“Rodney Hunt” Turbine and Rim Leverage 
Water Wheels and Equipment 


for developing water power from large, 
medium and small streams. 





Water Controlling Apparatus 
Wood and Steel Penstocks, Flumes, Canal 
Gates, Valves, Hoists, Screens, Fittings. 


Power Transmission Equipment 


Heavy Shafting, Bearings, Hangers, Clutches, Pulleys, Gears and Accessories 


= 
2 


A Book of Complete Information ‘‘Power Development of Small 
Streams,’’ 178 pages, illustrated, $3.50 


Write WATER POWER EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


emo 0 00 
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DYEWwWOOD COMPANY 


Look for this label on every 
barrel and box. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Fashion Decrees 
Black Dresses 


Deep and dignified —there is no other color which looks 
richer. Tailors for the best people are so particular about 
black that dyers often get discouraged. No need to be! 


Try logwood manufactured according to the latest and 
most modern methods— each lot tested to meet our high 
standards. 


For woolens ask for ‘“‘Hematine Paste,’ ‘‘Logwood Crystal’”’ 
For shading remember ‘“Fustic’”’ and “‘Hypernic’”’ 


Helpful suggestions for their use furnished without charge. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Works at Chester, Pa. 
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Dippers, Pails and Pitchers 
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For Handling Dyestuffs and Chemicals 








Samples cheerfully furnished at the dozen price. but plus the cost of special packing required on less than half dozen lots 


and plus cost of parcel post. 


Monel Metal Ware 


Monel Metal contains about G7i% Nickel, 
28% Copper, and 5% Iron and other ele- 
ments It is as strong as steel, tough 
and ductile, and possesses remarkable re- 
sistance against corrosions and high tem- 
peratures and these peculiarities orig- 
inate in the ore from which it is made. 
It does not rust, and as an acid and 
alkali resistant is perhaps more generally 
eff er f e than ann othe netal. 


Will not only withstand all ordinary so 
lutions of Sulphuric Acid, Sulphurous 
Acid, the Sulphates and the Sulphides, 
Hydrofluoric Acid, etc., but also Acetic 
Acid, Formic Acid, Cold Phosphoric Acid, 
Caustic Potash, Caustic Soda and Bleach, 
and ix said to have been practically un 
affected atte ong use in moderate solu 
(Vuriatic) Acid. 


ion of Ilndrochlori 


Monel Metal Pails 





Rated a 12 gts 
mit will hold 14 
qts, when tilled to 
brim; one double 
seam on side and 
iround bottom; 
top reinforced with 
eavy wires; ears 


rf cast bronze, 
with 2 copper riv- 
ets bail of 4” 
rass rod; chime, 
1! band, sweat 
d oon; all seams 

id chime sol 


dered on outside 
Size (inside) bot 


tom, 9 diam.; 
top, 10%"' diam 
depth, 10%, 


Weight, 5% Ibs 


Price $72.00 per dozen f.o.b. New York 


Monel Metal Dippers 





Stoutly built for hard work, but very light and 
convenient Reinforced at top and doubk 
seamed throughout Soldered on outside only 
Capacity, 3 qts. Measures 8” across top, 64” 
across bottom and 44" deep. Weight, 1% Ibs 
Hollow handle, 7’ long, with two lugs and with 
3 rivets. 


Price $36.00 per dozen, f.o.b. New York 


Monel Metal Dye Sticks, Sheets, Rounds, Hexa 
gons and Rectangulars, as well as many types 
of Bolts, Nuts, Screws, Washers, Nails, Tacks 
Screen, Angles, and Channels can usually be 
furnished for prompt shipment from stock 
Also, we can supply with unusual promptness 
Bcoops, Scoop Shovels, Drying Pans and Trays 
Hat Forms, Rolls, etce., which are made to order 


By ordering 






Square w ¢ ded 
bottem and cas 
bronze handle 
open at end for 
stick Siz 8” 
diam. x 6’’ deep 
Capacity 4 qts 
Weight, 314 Ibs 


Price $90 per doz. 





‘via Parcel Post and Special Delivery ” 





Copper Ware 


Copper ware is particularly suited, and is exten 
sively used for the manufacture and handling of 
Alcohol, Acetic Acid, Formic Acid, Acetates, 
Dyes, etc., and materials which do not attack 
copper. 


Spun Copper Pails 
<> . No seams or 
* chime. Rein- 
forced at top 
with copper 
rod and with 
copper _ bail 
Bronze ears 
with 2 rivets 
*Rated at 12 
qts., but ac- 
tually eholds 
14 qts 
Weight about 


7 Ibs. 


Other 
sizes to or- 
der.) 


Price $90.60 per dozen f.o.b. New York 


Extra Large Copper Pails 


\rass 1 a 
heavy copper 
ears With 2 
rivets; seam 
ind botton 
razed; iron 
hime sweated 
and soldered 
on. Weight, 
9% Ibs. 
Price $10 each, 
or $120 per doz 
f.o.b. New York 


Hammered Copper Dippers 





f.o.b. New York 


Dyer’s Special Copper Dippers 


Round bottor f genuine 72 hammered pper Cast 

ronze handles, open at end for stick 

1 qt. size, 7°’ diam.; weight, about 4 Ibs Price, $42 doz 

2 qt. size, 8%’’ diam. ; weight, about 4% Ibs. Price, $66 doz 
Round bottom 
f 48 oz. Cor 


pe spun to 
shape and ham- 
mered in imi- 
tation of the 
genuine 2 at. 
size 8%"’ diam.; 
weight, about 3 
Ibs. 


Price $42.00 per dozen f.o.b. New York 





you can assure quick delivery. 


Hard Rubber Ware 


For use in manufacture and handling of Hydro- 
chloric (Muriatic) Acid, Chlorates, Chlorides, 
and Materials which do not attack rubber. 


Hard Rubber Pails 


Solid rubber, with 
reinforcings at top 
and bottom, and 
with narrow pouring 
lip, and rubber cov- 
ered steel bail. 
Weight, 5% Ibs, 
Capacity, 10 qts. 


Price $102 per dozen 
f.o.b. New York 


(Can also be fur- 
nished in § qt and 
16 qt. sizes to order) 


With rubber covered 
stecl handle, and 
narrow lip for pour- 
ing. Reinforced at 
top and bottom, A 
special convenience 
in factory, labora 
tory or dye shop, 
and for filling bat- 
teries, etec., weight 
about 2 Ibs. Capaci- 
ty 3 qts. 


Price $60.00 per dozen 
f.o.b. New York 





Hard Rubber Dippers 






With solid rubber handle. 
Reinforced at top and 
bottom Splendid where 
short handle dipper will 
answer Weight about 
1% lbs. Capacity 1% qts. 


Price $48.00 per dozen f.o.b. New York 


Hard Rubber Pipes, Fittings and Rods 
Made in all sizes from 14” to 3’ and rough or 


polished, and plain or threaded. Prices on 
request. 


Hard Rubber Sheets 


Made in any thickness from 1/64” to 1”. 
Standard size 20” x 48’. Prices on request. 


Shipments can usually be made from warehouse stocks, but orders are accepted in understanding that we will not be held 


responsible tol 


contingencies beyond control. 


——_—_—_—_—_—____LV— 
C. E. SHOLES 


DEPARTMENT A 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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For Savincs’ SAKE 





For SAFETY’S SAKE 





Don’t Wait 
Until After 








Becker’s Carboy Wheelbarrow 


The Accident Enables one man to do work which ordinarily requires two 


and is economical and adequate for moving moderate num- 
bers of carboys over smooth surfaces and where carboys are 
stored with sufficient space between them. Instantly locks to 
any size and is immediately released when spring is raised. 


Price $20 f.o.b. Newark, N. J. 





Cole Common Sense Carboy Dumper 


(Patented) 
For accurate pouring of small quantities 
(to the last drop), in the shop or factory. ’ 
It saves from accidents and waste, and is BECKER S 


used—and used hard, after other devices are 

discarded. Rugged and well balanced, with ‘ 

oak base, hand-forged carriage, and special! * 99 
fittings. Bottom safeguards against ac- W O ~ Mm a n 
cidents from loose or rotted boards on bottom 

of carboy. No need to touch the carboy 


* 
ft laced in hold til t da dy ¢* b C 
ie reamnead. ” Geouian pasundaet a voamelt. ar OY arrier 


Price $37.50 f.o.b. Newark, N. J. 









STHESE STEELPINS 


PREVENT 
— t NT SLIPPING 


COMBINED CARRYING 
AND DUMPING OPERA- 
TIONS 











THESE RATCHETS LOCKTO 
ANY WIDTH DESIRED AND 
UNTIL THE SPRING IS LIFTED 


i el 


Price $14.50 each 


f..o B. 

















NEWARK, N as 
Becker’s ‘‘Two-man”’ 
Carboy Carrier 
Note: This device and the truck : ee ai 
Ss y > iv . , Showing in detal iow ¢ OY 
oT below “se highly approved (of any size) is instantly gripped 
and “extensively used by large and locked in the Carrier, and, 
Becker’s ‘Two: man’”’ Carboy Carrier chemical manufacturers and the spring handles whieh (when 
} 2+ raised) wil mmediate release 
Showing how the carboy is easily and safely lifted and consumers. . 
completely emptied into vats, etc. Both men are away 
from the splashing liquid. 
Becker’s ““One-man” BECKER’S 
Carboy Truck és 99 
Showing the “ balance” and how One-man 
easily and safely one man can 
handle full _ mete ae ce b 
over any grades and surfaces an 
by “ poking’ in and out of small a r O y 
mo Truck 
Price $35.00 each 
f. o. b. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
NoTe.—The premier device Becker’s ‘‘One-man”’ Carboy Truck 


for handling carboys. De 
pending only on how much 
acid in carboys is used, it 
pays for itself in from one 
week to one month. 


Showing the rugged construction, special 
wheels with 2-inch tires, and “ scissors” 
method by which the truck is instantly 
fitted to any size of carboy, and the safe 
distance of operator if bottom drops out 
of carboy 


C. E. SHOLES 
DEPARTMENT A 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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OATH HL 


Your Dyehouse or Bleachery can be 
made as pleasant as your office 


Owners of large plants say to us that our systems pay 
for themselves within one or two years—for the following 


reasons: 

Gives clear vision—Prevents rotting of roof — 
Increases labor efficiency—Eliminates drippings from 
roof thereby preventing spotting of goods. 


x 
us 
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Every York system is designed and planned by expert 
engineers to meet the exact requirements of your plant. 


Write for particulars 


UND 


York Heating and Ventilating Corporation 


Engineered Products 


248 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





LAH LT 


An Efficient 


Pipe Covering 
must not contain 


Combustible 
Material 


am = ee gat 
M =f ete 








The combustible or inflammable element in some 


| to 900 deg. F., continued for months, show only a 
pipe coverings runs as high as 20 to 22 per cent. 


calcination, which actually increased the efficiency 











Under low temperatures such coverings may possibly 
remain a long time unimpaired but high tempera- 
tures will soon char the inner zone or layers. Bulk 
having been reduced, the covering will sag, air cur- 
rents will run along the under side of the pipe and a 
continual loss of heat will take place. 

85% Magnesia possesses, in addition to other essen- 
tial qualities. the virtue of heat-resistance without 
impairment. There is nothing combustible in 85% 
Magnesia. Even tests with temperatures from 700 


of the covering about three per cent. 


85% Magnesia taken from pipes after twenty 
years’ use may be placed on other heated surfaces 
and will keep on doing its good work. 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION) of AMERICA 
760 Bulletin Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Executive Committee, William A. Macan, Chatrmas 
George D. Crabbs The Philip Carey Company Cincinnati, Ohie 
Alvin M. Ehret Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co. Valley Forge, Pa. 
J. R. Swift The Franklin Mfg. Co. Franklin, Pa. 
R. V. Mattison, Jr. Keasbey & Mattison Co. Ambler, Pa. 
Copyright 1981 Magnesia Association of America 
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“Sturtevant Drying Systems 


Are Economical, Efficient, and Sure” 





3 
E 
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Sturtevant Low Temperature 
Hosiery Dryer 


(Patents Pending 
Forced Circulation— Rapid Drying 
Produces hosiery with a superior finish and lasting quality. 


A unit dryer holding 3 dozen stockings—requires only one 
operator—may be arranged as a single unit or in a battery 
—the top of the dryer serves as a boarding table—no 
unnecessary walking. 


No hot air blowing out on operator. 
Eliminates that “ smoky ” haze. 


No over-heating the Dryer Room. 


For information write 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 
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Three points to consider— 


when you buy paint for ceilings and walls 


1. Will it turn yellow—or remain white? 
2. Will it flake off—or stay on? 


3. Will it collect dirt—or stay clean? 


Barreled Flat or egg-shell 
Sunlight finish paint 


oy 
Wi Z Wy 
QV 


Try this test yourself 











J 
J 
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Rub your finger over the smooth, 
lustrous surface of Barreled Sun- 
light. It will not leave a mark. 
Then note the smudge your finger 
leaves on the porous surface of flat 
or egg-shell finish paint. 


Barreled 


NY white paint looks well when 
A first applied—but how long 
will it stand up under actual 
factory conditions? How will it look 


after it has been on the walls for six 
months or a year? 


These are the questions you have 
got to answer before you choose the 
paint for your plant. 


A dull finish paint has a rough, 
porous surface that is bound to col- 
lect dust and dirt. Once soiled it can 
never be properly cleaned. Washing 
or brushing merely drives the dirt 
still deeper into the thousands of 
little pores and crevices. 


In many paints, particularly flat paints, 
there is not enough non-volatile liquid, or 
““binder,’’ to get a proper grip on the wall. 
Others are too hard and brittle to stand the 
vibration of machinery. Such paints chip 
off and scale, giving added expense instead 
of service. 


Ordinary gloss surface paints soon turn 
yellow, thus robbing you of light and neces- 
sitating frequent repainting. 


By our exclusive process we have pro- 
duced a paint which avoids all these dan- 
gers—a white, lustrous paint that reflects 





The Rice Process White 


the maximum amount of light, but can 


never produce the unpleasant glare caused . 


by ordinary gloss paint. 


Remains white longest 


We guarantee that Barreled Sunlight— 
the Rice Process White—will remain white 
longer than any gloss paint or enamel, 
domestic or foreign, applied at the same 
time, under the same conditions. Its 
smooth, lustrous surface is highly resistant 
to all forms of dust and dirt, and may be 
washed clean, like tile. It withstands the 
shock and jar of the heaviest machinery. 


Actual tests show that Barreled Sunlight 
when applied, costs less per square yard 
than any other mill white. It has been 
chosen by the managers of thousands of 
plants. May be applied by brush or spray 
method. Sold in barrels, also in cans. 


Send for free panels for test described at 
left—also booklet, ‘‘More Light.” 


For shop and home, too 


Barreled Sunlight is also used in count- 
less institutions, stores, garages, small 
buildings, and in rooms in the home—wher- 
ever a white, washable finish is desirable. It 
is much cheaper than enamel and easier to 
apply. Sold in five-gallons, gallons, half- 
gallons, quarts, pints and half-pints. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
20 Dudley St. 


Will not clog a spray 


Providence, R. I. 


Sunlight 
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Official American 
Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions 
—Oftfice, Large Size, $4.00. Traveler’s 
Flexible, Smaller, $3.00. A complete 
Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, 
Silk, Flax and Jute mills of the United 
States and Canada, together with the 
Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleach- 
eries, Print Works and other Textile 
Establishments; about 9,500 in all. 
Full information is given about each 
mill. 

Vest Pocket Editions of the Directory 
are published in three sections, viz.: 
the New England States and Canada; 
Middle Atlantic States; Southern and 
Western States. The price of these 
is $1.50 per section. 


Directory of 
Textile Merchandise 


A directory of over 15,000 names of 
textile products with descriptions, first- 
hand distributors, etc. Tells whether 
trademark or brand name has been 
registered. Also has a classified list 
which gives all the brands of each 


or their owners. Postpaid, $5.00. 


American Directory 
of the Knitting Trade 


Published annually in a handy size 
for the pocket, $2.00. Full reports of 
every knitting mill in the U. S. and 
Canada, giving capitalization, officers, 
buyer; goods made; knitting machines, 
whether latch or spring needle; sew- 
ing machines; whether the mill dyes 
or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; 
selling agent; kind of yarn bought; 


jobbers, selling agents, “department | 


stores and large retailers handling 
knit goods and the name of the buyer. 


Book Department « 


We carry in stock for sale all up- | 


to-date textile books published in the 
English language and will send cata- 
log free upon request. 


product. A directory of decided value | 
to buyers of textiles and all those who | 
have occasion to refer to textile brands | 
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From the Publishers 
Vision 


As we approach the New Year what we all need is a vision—plus a power to 
forget. 


We need to forget the altitude records of sales and production made during peak 
times, and likewise to forget the valley and shadows of ill-success that attended us and 
our business. 


Vision to see through the fog that surrounds some businesses as yet, and to realize 
Thomas Edison knows more than electricity and questionnaires and was right when 
he said: 


“T have been through five depressions during my business life. They all act 
alike. This latest one acts exactly like all the rest. ‘The men, who, if business fell 
off 66 per cent., increase their selling efforts 75 per cent. would pull through as if there 
was no depression and the efforts of such men would tend to shorten the periods of 
depression.” —Direct Reflections. 


OF THIS ISSUE 9250 COPIES WERE PRINTED 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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Worth While Power Savick On 
Whitin Frames 


The Whitin Machine Works, 
pioneer builders of ring spin- 
ning frames, have just com- 
pleted a test on a Hyatt 
equipped Whitin frame _ to 
determine the 
power saving. 


Tests made by 
the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing 
Company on a 
Whitin frame 
showed a power 
saving of .50 HP 
per frame and 
the Whitin test 
checked this 
very closely, the figure being 
.53 HP per frame. 


Interpreted in power costs 
this saving represents about 
$21.00 per frame per year. 


The Hyatt roller bearing re- 





placement boxes shown here 
are made by the Whitin 
Machine Works and can be 
applied to practically every 
Whitin frame now in opera- 
tion. The boxes 
only cost ap- 
proximately 
$35.00 per frame 
so that they will 
pay for them- 
selves in about 
20 months. 


If you operate 
Whitin frames 
write to them 
about Hyatt 
replacement boxes. For other 
makes of frames and other 
textile machinery write to the 
manufacturer thereof. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
New York, N. Y. 





